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From a painting by Dean Cornweut 


A last look at a well-dressed friend 


HAT last trip down cellar—before you go out 
for the evening—is easy if the boiler be an IDEAL 


TYPE A Heat Macuine. 


For the Inzat TYPE A is a gentleman. It smokes, 
but the smoke goes up the chimney; it createsashes, 
but not on the floor. And always it is so well 
groomed that any hand may touch its handles any 
time at all. 








In hundreds of cellars the entrance of this hand- 
some individual has caused a transformation. The 
cellar has been dressed up to meet the standards 
of the new-comer; and, from the most neglected, 
has become the most livable part of the house. 


And, best of all, the cost of the improvements is 
paid for by the fuel saved. Send to either address 
below for the TYPE A book that proves this. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 











IpEAt Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators for every heating need 


104 WEsT 42ND Street, New York 


Dept. 134 





© ARCO 1923 


816 So. Micnican Ave., Cuicaco 










































































TIFFANY & GO. 


JEWELRY PEARLS SILVERWARE 


TIME-IRIED DEPENDABILITY 


MAIL INQUIRIES GIVEN PROMPT ATTENTION 


FIFTH AVENUE & 3/7! STREET 
NEW YORK 
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Why the Royal 


Cord man 


is the busiest tire dealer in town 


OYAL CORDS came out this year 


with three new advantages. 


These are the three new U. S. Rubber 


discoveries: 


Flat Band Process— ensuring the positive 
length, angle and strength of each cord. 

Web Cord—the first successful method of im- 
pregnating cords with pure rubber by direct 
soaking in the latex. 


Sprayed Rubber —the first absolutely pure 
rubber. 


These discoveries have been put to the 
test by thousands of car owners. 


They are showing a practical money’s worth 
that no one can question—and everybody is talk- 
ing about it. 


So there are many new customers coming in 
to the Royal Cord dealer—and his old friend- 
ships are stronger than ever. 


United States Tires 
are Good Tires 


U.S. Royal Cord Tires 


United States @ Rubber Company 





© 1923 U. S. Rubber Co. 
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The Sedan 





Here are two cars whose superiority must be so perfectly apparent to 
anyone who even studies the pictures, to say nothing of the cars them- 
selves, that it seems inconceivable that anything in their price-division 
can possibly stand up under comparison. 





The wonder of it grows when it is learned that good Maxwell re-sale 
values are higher all over the United States than anything in their class. 


This valuation is established by the dealers in all makes of cars in all 
parts of the country, in their authoritative reference book entitled 
7 National Used Car Market Report. 


It is based on the long-lived service, greater economy and superior appear- 
ance which are today synonymous with the name of the good Maxwell. 
MAXWELL MOTOR CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


MAXWELL-CHALMERS MOTOR COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD., WINDSOR, ONT. 














Cord tires, non-skid front and 
rear; disc steel wheels, demount- 
able at rim and at hub; drum type 
lamps; pressure chassis lubrica- 
tion; motor driven electric horn; 
unusually long springs; new type 
water-tight windshield. Prices 
F.O.B. Detroit, revenue tax to be 
added: Touring, $885; Roadster, 
$885; Sport Touring,$1025; Special 
Sport Touring, $1045; Sport 
Roadster, $975; Club Coupe, 
$985; Four-Passenger Coupe, 
$1235; Sedan, $1335. 


The Four-Passenger 


Coupe 
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Sound footing) When you put your 
best foot forward it ought to be silk 
shod. For not only is silk the accepted 
fabric of elegance throughout the 
world, but when it is made into hand- 
finished hosiery by Phoenix methods, 
it has a long-mileage endurance that 
makes it a downright economy. Luxu- 
rious hosiery-travel at small cost! 
Sturdy beauty that commands leader- 
ship everywhere! These are com- 


pelling reasons why you should find 


sound footing in Phoenix hosiery now. 


PHOENIX 


MUOSIERT 


MILWAUKEE 
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The Pettiskirt comes in pink, white, 
black, navy, henna, fawn, Belgian, 
brown, grey, stlver, peacock and green 

















A silk petticoat that really launders and wears! You had abandoned hope of ever finding it. 


Then Vanity Fair, famous for their success in designing, as their Plus-4-Inch Vest and Plus-4- 
Inch Knickers testify, designed you the Pettiskirt. 


They chose to make it of their exclusive origination, Vanitisilk, for two reasons—its wearing 
quality and its charm. Vanitisilk has a special weave, developed to counteract the usual shrink- 
age of glove silk. And this weave gives it a new delightful effect of elusive shadow striping. 

With all the sturdy wearing quality of glove silk, the soft shimmering folds of Vanitisilk take u 
no room beneath your slenderest frock. The deep shadow-proof hem makes it adequate beneath 
your thinnest frocks. Cleverly Vanity Fair abolishes the ugly placket and instead finishes the 
Pettiskirt with an elastic at the waist that the wear may rarely come twice at the same place. 





Months and months afterwards you are still proud of your Pettiskirts. They come in pink, white 
and all the fashionable costume colors. 

Ask for the Pettiskirt at your favorite shop. Look at Vanity Fair silk underwear there, too— 
it comes in both plain glove silk and in Vanitisilk. Should they not carry Vanity Fair we will tell 
you where to get it nearest you if you send a post card to The Vanity Fair Silk Mills, Reading, Pa. 


*Danitiy hair SILK UNDERWEAR 
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“Got any tips, Tommy?” 
“Well, they say Kelly is a good bet in the third race.” 
“That sounds good to me. I'd bet on a Kelly any time.” 


VANITY FAIR 





| in motorist who drives on Kelly Cords soon 
learns that they can be depended upon in 
every way. They are able to get a grip on al- 
most any kind of road; they can stand a tre- 
mendous amount of hard usage; and, best of all, 
they consistently deliver long, trouble-free 
mileage. 


It costs no more to buy a Kelly. 
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EVELOPED by nineteen, years’ 
experience, the 1924 line of Reo 
high-powered six-cylinder passenger 
cars more forcefully expresses the 
significance of Reo as “The Gold 
Standard of Values.” 


The rugged, powerful chassis is 
hung lower to the road for easier 
riding, %reater safety and improved 
appearance. The double-frame 
mounting of power units,—lon% a 
distinctive Reo feature,—is main- 
tained. So is the simple dual foot 
control. 


Super strength marks the new rear 
axle, which combines the advantages 


of both the semi-floating, and full 








of Values 
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High-Powered Reo Sixes 


floatin}, types. Greatly oversized 
brakes with 2%-inch bands provide 
positive control; a simple design of 
time-tried Zoodness is assurance of 
continued efficiency. 


Powered with the wonderful Reo 
6-cylinder engine; nothing experi- 
mental nor untried. With intake 
valves in head and exhaust valves 
at side, positive lubrication and cool- 
in?, systemsand unusual accessibility, 
it provides dependable power for 
every driving, condition. 

Safety —reliability—comfort— 
roadability—economy,—on what- 
ever factor motor car satisfaction is 
based, Reo dominates. 


Reo Four-Passenger Coupe 


Grace of line, superb riding, qualities and a Senerous 
measure of inside comfort are embodied in the Reo Coupe, 
illustrated above. Steel disc wheels, fitted with cord tires 
and demountable rims, are standard. 





REO MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
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#] THE SMARTLY CUT DOUBLE BREASTED [| 
: The test of the designer is the double breasted ‘ 
‘ suit. It’s good or it’s bad, according to its cut. ‘ 
Ri The Society Brand Yorkshire is semi-fitted. The y) 


22S 


Copely is cut on the loose English lines. Both 
are thoroughly correct. Whichever you prefer 


you may be sure there’s no smarter to be had. 


‘*What They Wear Everywhere”’ 
— a booklet on fall styles sent free on request. 
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O this is the Bowl ? Yes, and the 
Slaunting place of the woolen scarf; 
soft, fleecy and warm in football 
oveather, all the Vogue when one ts 
skating or skiing, and anything but 
bad form foo, for business wear with 


Witson Bro’s, CuHicaco 
New York Paris 


winter greatcoats. Of course, they 
mus be exquisitely kurt and smartly 
hued like those made by McGeorge, 
in Scotland, and imported, exclusively, 
by Wilson Bros for distribution in 
the men’s smart shops of /lmerica, 


WiC 2to7vCE7v07 


FurNisHERS TO MEN For Atmost Sixty YEARS 
This signature—a guaranty of value and a hallmark of 
style—appears on the following Wilson Bro’s products: 
Shirts « Underwear « Pajamas « Hose « (ravats « Handkerchiefs 
NC ightshirts «Belts « Garters . Suspenders» Mufflers. K nit Gloves 
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You'll buy a new car 
before you change 
These 


TIRES 


STRONG statement, to 

be sure, but proven by a 

two-years’ test on heavily-laden 

trucks, under every road and 
weather condition. 


A feasible statement, too, 
when you consider that for 
the time being, Empire Heavy 
Duty Cords are being made 
only in sizes suitable for limou- 
sines and heavier pleasure cars 
which are generally replaced 
by new models every two years 
or so. 





Fifty per cent. longer mileage. Many : 
pounds heavier than other tires of corres- For 
ponding sizes. Tread brought completely @ & 


down sidewall to serve as extra reinforce- Zin OUSIN es 


ment and prevent curb and rut tearing. 
Non-skid under the most severe condi- 


tions. A layer of live rubber between and Heavier Pleasure 


each ply to give greater resiliency 
Built for the present in these sizes only. 
32X<% 33%4% 34X4% 33X5 35%5 Cars 


pite 


HEAVY DUTY CORDS 
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Five Passenger Double Service Sedan 
The Standard of Comparison 


HE new Buick five passenger six cylinder Double 


SIXES Service Sedan is just what its name implies. Com- 
Five Passenger Touring - - - - = $1295 as y a 
Two Passenger Roadster - - - - - 1275 bining every comfort of a well built closed car with 
‘ive Passenger ano----- - = aay ‘ . . 
Five Passenger Double Service Sedan 1695 practical utility, this model provides business men 
Seven Passenger Touring - - - - - 1565 : " 
Seven Passenger Sedan - - - - - - 2285 with a useful car for their work days, and at the same 
Three Passenger Sport Roadster - - 1675 s a M 
Four Passenger Sport Touring - - - 1725 time a stylish motor for the family. 
Brougham Sedan - - - - - - - - 2235 
Four Passenger Coupe - - - - - - 1995 % e ° 
aie Powered with the new 70 H. P. Buick valve-in-head 
Five Passenger Touring - = =~ - $ 965 engine, equipped with the Buick proved four-wheel 
‘wo Passenger Roadster - - - - - ‘. a * 
Five Passenger Sedan - - - . - - 1495 brakes, and embodying all of the distinctive features 
Four Passenger Coupe - - - - = = 1395 a 2 s 
aiiaiilini die: Maile Miata teiamaeas of the 1924 Buick design, the Double Service Sedan 
tax to be added. Disc Wheels optional, . 
$25 net additional charge sets another standard of comparison. 





WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT, BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 





BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


Pioneer Builders of Valve-in-Head Motor Cars Branches in All Principal Cities—Dealers Everywhere 








You'll buy a new car 
before you change 
These 


TIRES 


STRONG statement, to 

be sure, but proven by a 

two-years’ test on heavily-laden 

trucks, under every road and 
weather condition. 


A feasible statement, too, 
when you consider that for 
the time being, Empire Heavy 
Duty Cords are being made 
only in sizes suitable for limou- 
sines and heavier pleasure cars 
which are generally replaced 
by new models every two years 
or so. 


Fifty per cent. longer mileage. Many 
pounds heavier than other tires of corres- 
ponding sizes. Tread brought completely 
down sidewall to serve as extra reinforce- 
ment and prevent curb and rut tearing. 
Non-skid under the most severe condi- 
tions. A layer of live rubber between 
each ply to give greater resiliency 
Built for the present in these sizes only. 
32X4% 33X4% 34%4% 33X5 35%5 
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Five Passenger Double Service Sedan 
The Standard of Comparison 


HE new Buick five passenger six cylinder Double 





SIXES Service Sedan is just what its name implies. Com- 
Five Passenger Touring - - - - - $1295 ar: = e 
Two Passenger Roadster - - - - - 1275 bining every comfort of a well built closed car with 
Five Passenger Sedan - - - - - - 2095 = on : F 
Five Passenger Double Service Sedan 1695 practical utility, this model provides business men 

en Passenger Touring - - - - - e 

Seven Passenger Sedan - - - - - - 2285 with a useful car for their work days, and at the same 
Three Passenger Sport Roadster - - 1675 Bi : é 
Four Passenger Sport Touring - - - 1725 time a stylish motor for the family. 
Brougham Sedan - - - - - - - - 2235 
Four Passenger Coupe - - - - - - 1995 - me ‘ 

tla Powered with the new 70 H. P. Buick valve-in-head 
Five Passenger Touring - - - - - $ 965 engine, equipped with the Buick proved four-wheel 

‘wo Passenger Roadster - - - - - ‘ — e 
Five Passenger Sedan - - - . - - 1495 brakes, and embodying all of the distinctive features 
Four Passenger Coupe - - - - - - 1395 3 : . 
ibiick biel Mitel Minna neanmuanie of the 1924 Buick design, the Double Service Sedan 
tax to be added. Disc Wheels optional, e 
$25 net additional charge sets another standard of comparison. 





WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT, BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 





BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 
hy Division of General Motors Corporation 


Pioneer Builders of Valve-in-Head Motor Cars Branches in All Principal Cities—Dealers Everywhere 
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BURBERRY 


WEATHERPROOF COATS 


For every purpose where a Weatherproof or Overcoat is needed 
to protect health and secure warmth and comfort 


BURBERRY ARE PRE-EMINENTLY 
THE COATS TO WEAR 
When rain, drizzle or mist make an ordinary Overcoat feel like 


a wet blanket. 

When the wind is keen and the thermometer approaching 
freezing point. 

When the weather is uncertain, with odds on rain. 


In fact, whenever there is need for a dependable defence 
against the elements, 


BURBERRY WEATHERPROOF COATS 


made in exclusive Burberry materials—Scotch Tweeds, Hand- 
made Homespuns, West of England Coatings and Fleecy 
Ulsterings—which ensure protection without sacrifice of natural 
ventilation, are essential to health and comfort. 


DESIGNED AND MADE IN LONDON 


Burberry models are recognized by that distinctive character 
that only Burberry garments possess. Simple and _ practical 
in style, superbly cut, tailored and finished, they are, 
throughout the world, regarded as the _ hall-mark of 
distinction and good taste. 


FOR SPORT no safeguards can compare with Burberry Coats. 
FOR TRAVEL by road, rail or ocean, they are unrivalled for 


luxurious warmth. 


FOR TOWN they are as distinguished in appearance, as they 


are dependable for weather-resistance. 


FOR ALL OUTDOOR PURSUITS, at all seasons of the year, 


the smartest overcoats and staunchest safeguards are 


BURBERRY WEATHERPROOF COATS 
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BURBERRYS BD. MALESHERBES PARIS 


HAYMARKET 


BURBERR S.W.1 LONDON 


BD. MALESHERBES PARIS, NEW YORK, BUENOS AIRES & MONTEVIDEO 
NEW YORK (Wholesale only) 12-14 West 37th Street 


Burberrys Lid. 
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are obtainable in the UNITED STATES 
and CANADA from the authorised agents 
in the following list. They are supplied with 
Burberry stocks, and purchases made with 


WEATHERPROOF COATS " s Ssnsy Barter Garments 


U.S.A. 
Atsany N.Y. “et Healy Co. 
E. Walsh & Sons 


AMHERST Mass. ~ ae Walsh 
Atcantic City N.J.—London Shop 
BaLtiMoRE Mp.—L. Slesinger & Sons 

Re William H. Lohmeyer 
BELLINGHAM WasH.—Adams Style Shop 
Boston Mass.—Collins & Fairbanks Co, 
Jackson & Co, 


By AFPOINIMENT 














OaxtanD Catir.—Arthur Ramage Co. 
OKLAHOMA City OKLA.—Newbill Bros. 
Omanua Nrs.—Browning King & Co. 
PHILADELPHIA ee & Blynn Inc. 
oe MacDonald & Campbell 

Jacob Reed's Sons 
PirtssurGu Pa.—Kaufmann & Baer Co. Inc. 

Maeder-Hlawati Co. 
Porte. AND Me.—Hogan Brothers 
Poxtrtanp OreE.—K. S. Ervin & Co. Ltd. 
PRrovipENcE K.I.- Gladdings 





Noyes Bros. 
Scott & Co. 
BurFatoN. Y.—G.E. MoreCo.Inc, 
Canton O.—F. M. Hardwick 
Cuarceston W. Va.—C. V.Gentry 
Schwabe& May 
Curcacolt. —MarshallField&Co, 
- Capper & Capper 
Fifield& Stevenson 
Chas. H. Stevens 
& Co. 
Cincinnati O.—Harry W. Smith 
CLEVELAND O.—The May Co. 
The Mac: Adams Co. 
CoLu mbus O.—H.A. Morgan Co. 
Concoxp Mass.—George A. Place 
Datias Trex —Dreyfuss & Son 
DENVER COLO, aor ie King 


* Maenfs” 


Detroit Micu. —Tuttle & Clark . 

Capper& Capper 

EL Paso Tex.—B. Blumenthal & 
Bro 


Erte Pa.—Alexander ‘7 Schneider 
FatLRiverMass,—Burke& Davis 
Fort WortH TeEx.—Worth Bros, 
Fresno CALIF —Roos Bros, Inc. 
Granp Rapiws Micu.—May & 
Sons 

Hanover N.H.—James Campion 
Hartrorp Conn. — The Stack- 
ole Moore Tryon Co, 

Houston TEx.—Barringer- 
Norton Co. Inc, 

INDIANAPOLIS IND.—Schloss 
Bros. Co, ae 
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jah Worcester Mass.—R. Healy Co. 


RicuMonp Va.—Meyer Greentree 
Rocuester N Y.—Whillock Bros. 
SacRAMENTO Ca.iF.—C, J. Heeseman 
Sacinaw Micu.—Beach & Davis 
Sr. Louis Mo.—Famous & Barr Co. 
St. Paut Minn.— Capper & Capper 
The Golden Rule 
San Dieco Ca.ir.—The Marston Co. 
San Francisco Catir.—Pauson & Co, 
San Francisco CauiF.—Roos Bros. Ine. 
San Jose Catir.—Springs Inc. 
Scuenecrapy N.Y.—Chas. Holtzmann & Son 
SeatTLe Was, ee s Inc. 
Carman 

Syracuse N.Y. —J. P. Goettel 

Wells & Coverly, Inc. 
Topeka Kan —Auerbach & Goettal 
Troy N.Y.—Wells & Coverly, Inc. 
Utica N.Y.—Wicks & Greenman 
WasuinGton D.C.—F. J. Heiberger, Jr. 
Warterscury Conn.—Jones Morgan Co. 
Watertown N.Y.—James R. Miller Co. 











Ware Pratt Co. 
Younxcstown O.—Hartzell & Goldberg 


CANADA 
Catcary ALta.—W. Diamond Clothing Co. 
Hami_ton Ont.—Wm. McLelland 
ce ” Fashion Cratt Shop 
Finch Brothers 

Loxvon Ont.—W. F. Boughner 
Montreac Pg.—Henry Marks 

°° Max Beauvaise Ltd. 

0 Glen S, Case 

os» Henry Morgan & 


Atl 








KatamazooMicu,—A,W. Johnson 
Kansas Ciry Mo.—Rothschild 


‘o. Ltd. 
‘“ Holt Renirew & Co. 
Ltd. 
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& Sons ° i 
. Auerbach « The Burberry Agents in — New Wesrmnsizx BOxReid 
oett by : Cc. na 
Harzteld’s this list hold the above Ottawa Ont.—G. M. Hieteveok 
Lawrence Mass.—R. J. Warrant as guarantee of Quesec City Pg.—Holt Renfrew 
Macartney ll B b e & Co, Ltd. 
Lowe. Nare-6. os peaperstoy Authority to se urberry Reoina Sask —J. ¥ Cones 
Los A» s CALIF.— iy x Co. Ltd. 
a ‘aia - Elenis & Weatherproof Coats. Sr. Catuzaun Ont.—Bissonette- 
Frank Inc. oy Co. 


on Mullen & Bluett 
Mempiis Tenn. —E. A. Guilfoyle Co, Inc, 
Mitwaukee Wis.—Brenk Brothers 
Toepfer & Bellack 
MInneavouis Minn.—The Plymouth House 
Newakk N.J.—Salisbury Jacobsen & Co. 
New Britain Conn.—Fitch-Jones & Co. 
New Haven Conn.—Alderman 
- Chase & Co. 
Hamilton & Co. 
New Kensincron Pa. —Wolfson & Moran 
New Oreans La.—Stevens Inc. 
New York N.Y. —Abercrombie & Fitch Co, 
= Dobbs & Co. 
‘i Finchley 
Weber & Heil>ronner 
Niacaka Farts N.Y.—The Lynch Dolan Co, 
NorFotk Va.—C. C. Jones Co. Inc. 
OakLanp Cair.—Roos Bros. Inc. 


Every 
Burberry 


Garment 


A 
BURBERRYS 


”? 


The words “ Burberrys” 
Trade-marks and distinctive of Burberrys’ manufactures and merchandise, 


BURBERRYS 


and “ Burberry 








Sr. Joun N.B.—Manchester, Robertson. Allison 
St. Tuomas Ont.—R. H. & J. Dowler Ltd. 
Sarnia Ont.—R. H. & J. Dowler Ltd. 
SHERBROOK Pg.—J. Rosenb com 
Supsury Ont.—Plewes & Co. 
Toronto Ont.—Holt Renfrew & Co. Ltd 
The T. Eaton Co. Ltd. 
W INDSOR Onr.—R. H. & J. Dowler, Ltd. 
Bartlett-Macdonald & Gow 
Winnipec Man.—The T. Eaton Co. Ltd. 
ea McCreery Co. 
Robinson & Co. Ltd. 
Vancouver B.C.—Ed. Chapman 
” a Br; sdale Ltd. 
” J. W. Foster Ltd. 
Thos. Foster & Co. Ltd, 
Vicroria B.C.— —Angus Camptell & Co. Ltd. 
” Gordon Drysdale Ltd. 
” W. & J. Wilson 


bears this 
Burberry 
Trade-mark 





are severally registered 





HAYMARKET 
S.W.1 LONDON 


BD. MALESHERBES PARIS, NEW YORK, BUENOS AIRES & MONTEVIDEO 
NEW YORK, (Wholesale only) 12-14 West 37th Street 


Burberrys Ltd. 
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CHEAPER MILEAGE? 








Now and again the Goodyear dealer meets a motorist 
who says he can buy certain other tires “cheaper 
than Goodyears.”’ 


Of course he can! 


By the same token he can buy an upright piano for 
less than a grand, or a motorboat for less than a 
vacht, or a rhinestone for less than a diamond. 


There is nothing against the upright piano, the mo- 
torboat, or the rhinestone. 


But let the buyer of these make no mistake; he is as 
far from having a grand piano, a yacht, or a dia- 


mond, as before. 
° ° ° 


Tires “cheaper than Goodyears” are exactly that. 


They can be sold cheaper than Goodyears simply 
because they are built cheaper than Goodyears. 


They lack, for example, such important assurances 
of economical performance as highest-grade long- 
staple cotton, group-ply construction, the famous 
All-Weather Tread. 


They lack the heavier sidewalls, stronger ply-unions, 
the new and longer-wearing tread compound—ad- 
vantages now characterizing the mew Goodyear Cord 
with the beveled All-Weather Tread. 


All these things, as a matter of fact, are found in no 
other tires but Goodyears, whether such other tires 
be greater or less in price. 





Wherever you are, on high- 
way or boulevard, look for 


EZ the signature of the —_ - 7 
r seer MU Weather Tread his is probably the reason that more people ride 

on Goodyear Tires than on any other kind, and why 
these tires are enjoying a popularity rivaled by no 


other like product in the world. 





Goodyear Means Good Wear 


Copyright 1923, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc. 
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Embodying Exclusive Features of Engineering Design and Superior 
Coachwork Never before Associated with Cars of Moderate Price 


This True Blue Oakland was deliberately built to be the 


most perfectly balanced, the most accurately engineered 
and the finest built light-six in the world. 


Two years have been devoted to its design, manufacture 
and test. Two years—plus the wealth of Oakland ex- 
perience gained through many other years of exclusive 
light-six manufacture and the limitless resources of the 
General Motors Corporation in money, machinery, 


materials and men. 


mechanical superiority—of beauty and comfort and 
performance—heretofore unheard of in cars of its price! 
Every single part—from the new engine to the new 
bodies—was designed and built to fit and function in 
perfect correlation with every other part. 


And because it has been so carefully designed, so soundly 
built and so thoroughly tested—Oakland places upon 
it, without hesitation, the same written 15,000 mile 
engine performance guarantee and the same Mileage- 
Basis gauge of value that have proved the quality and 





From axle to axle—it’s new! It embodies features of 


the value and the excellence of Oakland cars for years! 


Four-Wheel Brakes—Brand New Engine—New 
Bodies—Centralized Controls—Disc Steel Wheels 


The finest light-six is now also the safest! 
Four-wheel brakes are on the True Blue 
Oakland! But four-wheel brakes—remark- 
able as they are on acar of Oakland's price 
—are only one of the many improvements 
and refinements built into this new and 
true blue car! 


It has a brand new engine—smoother, 
quieter and more powerful than even its 
highly successful predecessor, the Six-44. 


OAK L AONED MOTOR 


Its beautiful new blue bodies—built by 
Fisher—are wider, deeper, and more luxuri- 
ously upholstered. The top is permanent, 
accommodating a distinctly new type of 
door-opening side curtains comparable 
in snugness and utility to the door of a 
closed car. 


A satin-wax finish stamps the open models 
with an individuality never before attained 
in cars so moderately priced. 


CAR COME ReAEN: ¥, 


Instruments are grouped on a single ylass- 
covered panel, indirectly lighted. Controls 
are centralized on the steering wheel. Disc 
steel wheels are standard equipment, at 
no added cost. 


See this new Oakland—see it at once! Come 
with a critical mind—because the more 
exacting you are, the more quickly will you 
realize that no other light-six in all the world 
approaches it in dollar-for-dollar merit. 


PO Nek tA e. MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 





A fleet of “‘True Blue Travelers’’—of which the 1924 Oaklands are exact counter-parts—is 


engaged in a nation-wide demonstration! 


With thousands of miles of test service already on 


their speedometers—they are out to demonstrate, at first hand, the high quality of Oakland construc- 
tion, and the remarkably efficient performance buyers may expect from their True Blue Oaklands. 
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Character 


Character is built right into Patrick- 
Duluth Overcoats. 


It shows in their aristocratic lines, 
their perfect fit and skilled hand- 
tailoring. 




















Its foundation lies in the beauty and 
exclusiveness of the famous 
Patrick-Duluth cloth— woven on 
our own looms from choice, long 


fibre, Northern Wools. 


Patrick-Duluth Overcoats are fash- 
ioned for discerning men who ap- 
preciate the worth of character attire. 


Sold by merchants who know 
clothes value 


You will want our interesting Overcoat Booklet. 
May we send it? Address Desk 12 


F.A.Patrick & Co. 


DULUTH & 4s MINNESOTA 








CMakers of both Cloth and Garment 
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This is the hat you want and should have 


ou will want this Knox Hat. And its price will, Fr 102" 
appeal to you, too, when we tell you that it is Me 


truly an economical hat. For you will get more real <8, 

wear out of this hat than you would rightfully ex- Susu 

pect. And it will keep its coler and fine character 

right through the most severe tests. ; 
Knox designers have, through the long years, been the arbi- 


ters of hcadwear styles. But Knox designers never tashioned a more 





becoming or smarter hat than is indicated in every pose of this modecl. 


Your seven dollars will be well invested and you will wear 
this Knox Hat anywhere and any time with justifiable pride. 


Buy this fine hat at the exclusive Knox dealer in your city to- 





day. Get startcd now on the policy ot wearing 2 good hat. 


KNOX 


KNOX HAT COMPANY : 452 FIFTH AVENUE - NEW YORK CITY 
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BY UTY! Utility! That rare 
combination, universally sought 
in all things, is here achieved. 

Each roof of Johns-Manville Col- 
orblende Asbestos Shingles has the 
charm of soft coloring, the pleasing 
beauty of ever varying tone and, with- 
al, a hardiness of structure that means 
permanencé of beauty and perma- 
nent safety for all of those prized 





possessions which the roof protects. 


For Johns-Manville Colorblende 
Asbestos Shingles are rock, and to 
rock, fire and the years mean nothing. 
They are given highest ratings by 
Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. May 
we send you a booklet in colors? 
Send a post card request to Johns- 
Manville, Inc., 296 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. 
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The Home of De Jon 


Sf) ef CO) 
Starting. Lighting and Ignition System 


VY Gugh F 
he last word in plant and equipment, in bs = ey, 
addition to the finest design and highest Gos Ny 

ade of materials, was necesSary in order to —a 

ive a select few builders of fine motor cars an 
electrical system beyond any previous standard. 
of excellence. Evidence of the quality effort 
behind DeJon is found even in the atmosphere 
where DeJon is built: in the modernized factory 
with its ivy~ grown walls and iain sur~ 
roundings. Ample proof of DeJon's superiori 
is found in the way it endows a fine car wit 
an unprecedented degree of efficiency. 














DEJON ELECTRIC CORPORATION 
Builders Ignition Technique 


POUGHKEEPSIE.NEW YORK 


Detroit Sales Office 6150 Second Blvd. 
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cAfter the bath is over 


ARM from the blood-flush of a vigorous rub—steals slowly over you that deep, 

delightful drowse foretelling sleep. And in that perfect moment you reach for 

Faultless Pajamas and step somnolently into their soft, roomy luxury. Begins 
then a night of faultless sleep. 


Since 1881, discriminating men have made Faultless Pajamas, Nightshirts and Sleep- 
Coats a standard in their equipment. 

And again, because Faultless Nightwear is cut to conform to the lines of the body, 
there’s ample room at the shoulders, elbows and knees. No binding, chafing or pinch- 
ing anywhere. The buttons stay put. 

Of course, Faultless Nightwear is made of exquisite fabrics to fit any stature, any pocket- 
book. Ask for Faultless Nightwear and sleep in comfort ever after. 


The Faultless Nightwear Corporation (E. Rosenfeld & Company) Baltimore - New York - Chicago 




















SINCE 1881 


“The NIGH Twear of a Nation!” 


erm: Sr 


Pajamas Sleepcoats Nightshirts 
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ix Sixty 
All One Price 











Tan Calfskin, 
Raw Hide Slip, 
Brass Eyelets 


Thistle Grain 
Tan Russia 
Calfskin. Also 
in Black 







Black Norwe- 
gian Full Double 
Sole Winter 
Weight Oxford 
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Scotch Grain, 
Crepe Rubber 
Sole, Street and 
Sport 















Scotch Grain 
Brogue, Wing 
Tip, Brass Eye- 


Tan Norwegian 
lels 


Grain Blucher 
Oxford. Same in 
Black 
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Tuis season sensible shapes will be stylish, but The six custom models illustrated above are 

new tannages of leather and new designs and reproduced from actual photographs, to give you 

patterns will make the new styles distinctive. an idea of the variety in the lasts, leathers and j 
You'll find brogues with wing tips, and plain patterns in the Regal line for Fall 1923. ‘a 

patterns and straight tips, with and without The purchasing power of a National institution, . 

perforations, some with brass eyelets and others concentrating its entire factory production on i 

with blind eyelets. One Quality, shipping direct to its own chain of . 
You can select the black Norwegian or tan _ stores from coast to coast, and selling all styles 





Scotch grain with double or single soles, and a new —_at One low price and One small profit, makes it 
smooth plump mahogany calf skin, instead of the __ possible to give you greater value and more style 
hard harsh cordovan so popular a year ago. for less money. 


Maker to IV earer From Coast to Coast 





El 
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Regal Factories, Whitman, Mass. 


MAIL ORDER DEPARTMENT: 125 SUMMER STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Robert F. Foster says: 
SN YDER’S 
MA-JUNG 
MANUAL 


“is the best elucidation of this fas- 
cinating game.” 


SN Y DER’S 
MA-JUNG 
MANUAL 


was written by Henry M. Snyder 
after years of playing here and in 
China. It is edited by Robert F. 
Foster and contains an introduc- 
tion by Ezra H. Fitch. 


SN Y DER’S 
MA-JUNG 
MANUAL 


standardizes the scoring and the 
method of play, tells how to play 
five, three, and two-hand games, 
and is the only book on the sub- 
ject recommended by Abercrom- 
bie and Fitch. 


Illustrated $2.00 


Houghton Mifflin Co. 
2 Park St., 








Boston 
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New, Revised and Enlarged Edition 
HOW TO PLAY 
PUNG-CHOW 


By L. L. HARR 
ORE than fifty pages of 


new matter and many 
diagrams have been added in 
this new edition of the one 
authoritative book on Pung- 
Chow. The feature which dis- 
tinguishes it from all other 
books is the series of chapters 
on every phase of scientific 
play. (Most other books give 
a page or two of hints and let 
it go at that.) In addition to 
these chapters, three illustra- 
tive games taken from ac- 
tual play are given in com- 
plete detail, with comment on 
the more important plays. 
From Your Bookseller or Direct From 
the Publisher, $2.00 
HARPER & BROTHERS 
49 East 33rd Street, N. Y. C. 











The Elite Vaudeville Theatre 
of the World 


B. F. Keith’s 
PALACE 


Broadway & 47th St. - New York 


Supreme Artists from opera, the 
dramatic, musical comedy and the 
concert stages are constantly in- 
terwoven in the Palace programs 
with the rarest vaudeville stars. 


Matinees every day at 2:15 o'clock 
Evenings at 8:15 o'clock 














‘Non-Euclidean Mathematics and Fiction 
Notes on Recently Published Books 


By EDMUND WILSON 


of Relativity published by the Prince- 
ton University Press are almost com- 
pletely incomprehensible to a non-mathe- 
matical reader. The book to read is his 
Relativity, published two or three years 
ago by Holt. Here Einstein provides an 
abstract of his theory with as few mathe- 
matical and physical formulae as possible, 
and communicates to us some of the ex- 
| hilaration of moving in the high breathless 
| regions of thought, where, not only, as in 
Dante’s Paradise, do we apprehend with- 
out the aid of the senses, but where we 
| arrive, through calculation, at conclusions 
which are not even capable of being imag- 
| ined—like Einstein’s universe, which man- 
| ages to be both finite and unbounded. 
Unimaginable, at least, by anyone 
except the Einsteins—except the builders 
of the crystal ladder beyond the needs 
and the images of the earth. Yet in 
another fifty years Einstein’s abstruse 
physics and his non-Euclidean geometry 
will no doubt be taught in the schools; all 
ideas become common property, pro- 
| vided someone has had the intellectual 
| energy to conceive them: it is not that 
ideas are difficult to grasp, but that men 
| will not think for themselves; the people 
we call intellectuals are usually people 
who are merely familiar with other peo- 
ple’s ideas and the one thing that man is 
most reluctant to do is reason beyond the 
exigencies of his environment. I am told 
by the philosophers that it is less a ques- 
tion of Einstein’s theories being difficult in 
themselves to follow than of the scholastic 
| world’s being untrained in the physics 
which enables him to arrive at them. 

So the Greeks, who invented geometry 
and carried several branches of it to com- 
pletion (see Mr. David Eugene Smith’s 
admirable little history of Ancient Mathe- 
matics recently published by Marshall 
Jones in the Our Debt to Greece and Rome 
series), and who in their treatment of 

| certain geometrical problems provided the 

' germs which the Arabs afterwards elab- 

|orated into algebra, never discovered 
algebra themselves because its peculiar 
abstractions lay outside their intellectual 
vision, which was based, as the name of 
their great science, geometry, indicates, on 
the more practical problems which had 
their rise in the measurement of the earth. 

| The minus quantities and negative roots 
which are now the commonplaces of alge- 
bra would have seemed as queer and as 
inaccessible to a second century student 
of Euclid as Einstein’s conception of a 
curvature in space does to a contemporary 
student of physics. Our intellectual proc- 
esses, whatever we nhay flatter ourselves 
by thinking, are pretty narrowly limited 

' to'what we have been taught at school 
and to what we have found it abso- 
lutely necessary to make the effort to 
compass for ourselves in order to adjust 
ourselves to our surroundings and to sur- 
vive among our neighbors. 


| 1 of Relaiiy lectures on The Meaning 


Fiction vs. Mathematics 

N any case, mathematics and physics 
seem to have become by far the most 
exciting of the forms of creative activity 
which find their expression in printed 
books. Poetry has practically expired 
(since the modern world no longer inspires 

the emotions which are proper to poetry); 
history and criticism are not going ve ry 
strong; and I have even of late been hav- 
ing disquieting doubts about the great 
modern literary form of the novel. These 
| doubts, I confess with regret, have re- 
| cently been raised anew by reading Mr. 
| Waldo Frank’s Holiday (Boni and Live- 
| right). Mr. Frank seems to have arrived 
| on the literary scene at an unfortunate 
| period for a noveliest. Looking about 
| him, he sees that the novel is tending to 
| become a more or less stereotyped species 


of journalism and, being of rather a serious 
turn of mind, Mr. Frank is naturally 
reluctant to write an ordinary novel. On 
the other hand, he has a curiosity about 
character and a taste for telling a story. 
So what does he do? He tries to transmog- 
rify the old-fashioned fiction by present- 
ing it in a novel manner—by ornamenting 
it with all the jagged graces of the paint- 
ing of Picasso and Braque. The house 
does not stand on the hill in the novels of 
Mr. Frank: it drags the hill up by the 
roots and explodes into a thousand splin- 
ters; a man does not make a remark: he 
gives vent to a hurricane of flint. It is not 
that, under certain circumstances, a re- 
mark or a house might not conceivably be 
likened to these things; it is that Mr. 
Frank has overintensified everything. His 
landscapes never have a moment’s quiet; 
one of his characters cannot walk down 
the street without shaking the language 
like an El train. And the story which 
occasions this terrific literary vibration is 
certainly no titan in itself. It is a simple 
melodrama of the race problem—The 
Birth of a Nation upside down. 


I do not know if anybody will attempt | 


to justify Mr. Frank by an analogy with 
certain phases of Mr. Joyce’s Ulysses. 
If he does, I should consider him ill- 
advised for the following reasons: In the 
first place, Mr. Joyce’s constant effort is 
to make the manner fit the matter; his 
eccentricities arise in the attempt to meet 
some emergency; he is not straining d tout 
propos like Mr. Frank; in a word, he is 
not precious. In the second place, the 
great thing about Joyce is his magnificent 
grasp of his characters; they are never sen- 
timentalized or simplified; we see them as 
we see real living entities; they survive 
and very far overshadow any tricks which 
he can play in presenting them. But Mr. 
Frank’s have a slightly flimsy look— 
rather as if they had been cut out of paste- 
board and painted with a box of colors. 
I have even read a story by him which, 
but for its recherché manner, might well 
have been written by O. Henry. 

I state all this with some pain because 
Mr. Frank has the sensitivity of an artist 
and has the courage of his sensitivity and 
what we miss in the perusal of his works 
we may gain in the dignity of his exam- 
ple. Nonetheless, after the clashing colors 
and the warring juices of Holiday, I can, 
as I hinted earlier, think of nothing I 
should like better than a nice cool quad- 
ratic equation. Iam sure that it is more 
beautiful and it would appear, just now, to 
be up to something more interesting. 

Speaking of Euclid, as I was above, 
Mr. E. M. Forster’s Pharos and Pha- 
rillon (Knopf) is a charming, lively and 
witty book on ancient and modern Alex- 
andria. Though one identifies very early 
the slight touch of Mr. Lytton Strachey 
which seems to have become inevitable 
nowadays in biography or history, Mr. 
Forster has a brilliance and distinction 
which are unmistakably his own. I don’t 
know that there is any English writer 
living who could better such perfectly 
aimed strokes as the following: ‘ Hard- 
ness and poverty edged it (the Western 
Harbor of Alexandria) as they do today, 
and Christianity had settled here early, 
as she settled on all spots where the an- 
tique civilization had failed to make men 
dignified.” ‘But what impresses us most 
in the scene is the quiet persistence of the 
earth... . Year after year . . . she has 
covered the Mareotic civilization with 
dust and raised flowers from its shards. 
Will she do the same to our own tins and 
barbed wire? Probably not, for man has 
now got so far ahead of other forms of life 
that he will scarcely permit the flowers to 
grow over his works again. His old tins 
will be buried under new tins. This is the 
triumph of civilization. 


VANITY FAIR 











Studies in 
Classic 
American 


Literature 
by D. H. Lawrence 


Escapade 
An Autobiography 
by Evelyn Scott 


THOMAS SELTZER 
5 W. 50th St., NEW YORK 

















The best book on Auction ever written 


AUCTION BRIDGE 
STANDARDS 
By WILBUR C. WHITEHEAD 
Limp cloth, pocket size, $2.00 
STOKES, Publisher 








RITZ srves. 0-55. hantinete Wet tat 
Wm. Harris Jr. presents 
IN LOVE WITH LOVE 
By VINCENT LAWRENCE 
with 
LYNN FONTAINE RALPH MORGAN HENRY HULL 














“IT’S THE PERFECT MUSICAL COMEDY” 
Says the New York Herald of 
Helen of Troy, New York 


‘‘The prettiest girls of the season.’ 
—Eve. an 


Selwyn Theatre, W. 42nd St. 











Another John Golden Hit 


7th HEAVEN 


Austin Strong’s Love-Drama 


tvebOOT 


Theatre W.45 Sat.Eves.8:30 
Mats. Wed., Fri. & Sat. 





GAIETY Theatre, B’way and 46 St. 
Eves.8:20, Mats. Wed. & Sat. 
CHARLES DILLINGHAM PRESENTS 


CYRIL MAUDE 


IN THE LAUGHING SUCCESS OF THE YEAR 


**AREN’T WE ALL” 














CAPITOL 


BROADWAY and sist STREET 


World’s Largest and Foremost 
otion Picture Theatre 








Edward Bowes, Managing Director 


DE LUXE 
MOTION PICTURE 
ENTERTAINMENT 


CAPITOL BALLET CORPS 
Alexander Oumansky, Ballet Master 
Mlle. Gambarelli, Ballerina 


| CAPITOL GRAND ORCHESTRA | 





Erno Rapee, Conductor 
PRESENTATIONS by S. L. ROTHAFEL 
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Say to the taxi-driver 
“Numéro deux, rue 


Edouard Sept” 


iY) 





Location of 


VOGU 








VOGUES 
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Say to the 


Doorman— 


“VOGUE” 


en the Hea rt Sf P ris 


INFORMATION BUREAU 





MERICANS visiting Paris 

this summer are invited to 
make Vogue's Paris Information 
Bureau their first port of call. 
Charmingly decorated rooms at 2, 
rue Edouard VII offer every con- 
venience for writing, telephoning, 
resting between appointments, or 
meeting one’s friends. 


The rue Edouard VII is in the 
centre of everything interesting in 
Paris. On the Boulevard des Capu- 
cines, almost under Vogue’s win- 
dows, are famous shops, such as the 


Grand Maison de Blanc and the 
Carnaval de Venise, and famous 
restaurants such as the Café de la 
Paix. Just around the corner, in 
the rue de la Paix, are all the great 
couturiéres, milliners and jewelers. 


Close by, in the avenue de |’Opéra, 
are the Paris offices of the Herald, 
Brentano’s, and the Grands Ex- 
press Aériens. A few steps in 
the other direction are the offices 
of the American Express. In the 


‘ rue Caumartin are a number of 


celebrated tea houses and “danc- 


ings” such as So Different, and Le 
Teddy. Vignon’s restaurant, the 
Ritz, and Ciro’s are near-by. Four 
streets away is the Gare St. Lazare, 
whence one departs for channel 
and transatlantic steamers. 


The little shops of the rue St. 
Honoré are within easy walking 
distance; the principal theatre dis- 
trict in the Boulevard des Italiens 
is some three minutes’ stroll; and 
the Louvre and Notre Dame, the 
Madeleine and the Champs Elysées 


are a short taxi ride away. 


Vogue’s Paris Information Bureau will advise visitors 
where to shop, dine and amuse themselves in Paris; 
will give travel information, make hotel, railway and 
steamship bookings; will assist madame in her shopping, 
give useful introductions, and perform every service that 
a personal friend in Paris could give to the stranger. 


VOGUE 


2, Rue Edouard VII 


Paris 
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The hum of industry 


in your safe deposit box 


IMPORTANT developments in lead- 
ing industries stir the thinking of the 
far-sighted bond buyer. He is on the 
lookout for well-secured bonds—of well- 
known industrial companies with estab- 
lished records of earnings. 


Bonds which we offer must first pass 
our searching analysis before we pur- 
chase the issues in whole or in part and 
distribute them to the investors of the 
country through our nation-wide organ- 
ization. 


Our nearest branch office will gladly 
put you on our advice list. By this 
means, you will be apprized promptly 
of new bond issues which carry our 
recommendations. 


Our branch offices are in the lead- 
ing cities. 





The National City Company 


BONDS 


National City Bank Building, New York 
Offices in more than 50 leading cities throughout the World 


SHORT TERM NOTES ACCEPTANCES 











VANITY FAIR 


The Investment Board 


Vanity Fair’s Survey of the Investment Field 


Vanity Fair’s Financial Editor will gladly answer all questions 
from readers concerning securities, bonds, and kindred financial 
topics. There is no charge for this service. 

This department is now running monthly a MID-TOWN FINAN- 
CIAL SECTION. New Yorkers whose business is up-town or 
visitors to the city will find there the addresses of houses or branch 
houses offering the same facilities and services as can be obtained 
in the down-town financial district. 

At the end of the editorial article below you will find a list of booklets 
on current investment topics, published by well-known financial 
houses. Any of these booklets can be obtained free on request, either 
to Vanity Fair or to the houses issuing them. 
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The Situation in Wheat 


By F. SCHNEIDER, Jr. 


HE summer’s declines in wheat 
prices, which carried the principal 
“futures” to as low as 96 cents a 


bushel at Chicago, and which dropped the 
price on the farm to the neighborhood of 
80 cents, have disconcerted Washington, 
depressed the northwestern farmer and 
caused much searching for the economic 
whys and wherefores. The election of 
Magnus Johnson in Minnesota has been 
attributed in part to the unsatisfactory 
level of prices for farm products, and 
while it is possible to exaggerate the im- 
portance of events of the season or the 
year, the farmer’s discontent with the 
disparity between the prices of the things 
he sells and buys unquestionably is a 
political factor of the first rank. That his 
position is not of negligible importance to 
other forms of business and to the coun- 
try at large may be seen from the fact that 
fear of the farm bloc has been having 
much influence on the value of railroad 
stocks, while many commentators on 
financial subjects believe that reduced 
purchasing power in the agricultural dis- 
tricts will result in a slowing down next 
year in the rate of general business ac- 
tivity. 

Politically speaking, the situation is the 
more ironic because of the existence dur- 
ing the last two years of a militant farm 
bloc, which generally was successful in 
enforcing its demands, and of an adminis- 
tration which was anxious to placate the 
farmer element and which went far in the 
sacrifice of principle to attain this end. 
Certainly the pet remedies of the farmer 
politicians and of politicians in general 
have had a fair trial, with what results 
the farmer only too well knows. 

First of the political remedies to be 
tried was the Emergency Tariff Act, 
which went into effect in May, 1921. This 
act, which was designed primarily to help 
the farmer and which was the particular 
pet of the farm bloc, prescribed a duty of 
35 cents a bushel on wheat. In the Ford- 
ney-McCumber bill of September, 1922, 
this duty was placed at 30 cents a bushel. 
The farmer was told, and the farm bloc 
appeared actually to believe, that this 
tariff would raise the price of wheat in the 
United States and so compensate for the 
losses which the farmer would suffer on 
account of the increased duties on manu- 
factured goods. The price of the things 
which the farmer would have to buy 
would, of course, be greater than if he 
were permitted to buy foreign goods more 
freely, but, so the argument ran, his extra 
30 cents a bushel on wheat, not to men- 
tion 15 cents a bushel on corn, would 
much more than compensate for the in- 
crease in his living expenses. The farmer 
was to be “‘taken care of”. The benefi- 
cence of the politico-financiers upon these 
occasionsis equalledonly by theirrapacity. 


Never was a greater swindle perpe- 
trated than by the propounders of this 
argument. Never was a greater blunder 
committed than this one by the farm 
bloc, which accepted, or rather em- 
braced this interpretation of the future. 
When the Emergency Tariff went into 
effect the price of wheat on the farm was 
in the neighborhood of $1.10. By the time 
the permanent tariff act took effect the 
price had fallen to about go cents. Lately 
it has been at 80 cents or even less. The 
35 and 30 cent duties, in other words, 
quite failed to protect the farmer, while in 
the meantime he saw the cost of the things 
he had to buy rise materially. It is small 
wonder that he is resentful. 

But the attempts to bolster up the 
price of farm products by political expe- 
dients were not limited to the tariff. Much 
was made of new credit measures. The 
farmer, according to this theory, had been 
discriminated against in the matter of 
credit. He did not have the facilities to 
market his crops properly. Government 
credits, according to one school of poli- 
tics, would settle the whole business. The 
Federal Reserve system must be put at 
the farmer’s disposal. To satisfy this 
clamor the allowable duration of bills 
issued against farm products which could 
be rediscounted with the Reserve banks 
was increased first to six and later to nine 
months, a concession which most con- 
servative observers considered inimical to 
the real purpose of the system—that of 
maintaining a central reserve of liquid 
commercial credit. 


iv addition, Congress, by the Agricul- 
tural Credits Act of 1923, created a 
whole new system of Federal Intermediate 
Credit Banks which are to rediscount agri- 
cultural paper for private banks or to lend 
directly to cooperative associations, the 
length of the loans or discounts to be be- 
tween six months and three years. Con- 
gress also authorized another system of 
National Agricultural Credit Corpora- 
tions, which were to be private institu- 
tions dealing directly with the farmers. 
Yet the decline in wheat prices continued. 

One other major attempt to intervene 
in favor of the farmer has been fur- 
nished by the Futures Trading Act. This 
bill was inspired by the idea that grain 
prices decline because of the activity of 
wicked bear speculators. Accordingly, 
Congress passed a law providing that 
trading in grain futures be under govern- 
ment regulation and that all trades ex- 
ceeding a comparatively modest number 
of bushels must be reported, with all the 
details of the transaction, to the authori- 
ties at Washington. The theory was that 
speculators on the bear side thus would be 
scared off. Yet the decline in wheat con- 

(Continued on page 24) 
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It was to be expected that the emblem—Body by Fisher— 
would be a feature of the beautiful new cars which are winning 
such widespread approval. Fisher takes pride in having pro- 
duced body designs and values so advanced and extraordinary. 


FISHER BODY CORPORATION, DETROIT 
CLEVELAND WALKERVILLE, ONT. ST. LOUIS 
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342 Madison Ave. 
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Telephone Vanderbilt 0143 
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Washington, D. C. 
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Kelley, Drayton & Co. 


' Members New Y ork Stock Exchange 


40 Exchange Place, New York 


UPTOWN OFFICE 
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The _ statistical 
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point explained 
in our 


COTTON FACTS 


Circular sent upon request 
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Moyse & Holmes 
Members N.Y. Stock Exchange 
67 Exchange Place, NEW YORK 
Telephone: Rector 2908-13 


Uptown Office 


RITZ CARLTON BLDG., 
47th St. & Madison Ave. 
Telephone: Vanderbilt 6843 











tinued and many competent observers 
have expressed the opinion that that mar- 
ket was weaker than it would have been 
had not the speculative buying which 
frequently comes in on a severe decline 
been scared off by this law. 

All these disconcerting experiences might 
have been spared the politicians, and 
many of these disappointments might 
have been spared the farmer if the poli- 
ticians, particularly those of the farm 
bloc, had taken a firm hold on fundamen- 
tals at the start. If instead of trying to 
doctor up the patient with quack nos- 
trums, the real disease had been diagnosed 
and the slow but logical treatment had 
been started; the results would have been 
far less wasteful and much more satisfac- 
tory. The real determining factor in the 
price of wheat is, as all economists and 
wheat traders know, the world supply 
and demand relationship. Wheat is an 
important factor in international trade 
and its price is determined in the world 
market. ; 

Properly to understand the situation it 
must be remembered that western Eu- 
rope has been in the habit of importing 
about 600,000,000 bushels of wheat each 
year, and that this grain has come prin- 
cipally from the United States, Canada, 
Argentina, Australia, India and Algeria. 
The grain from these several countries 
obviously comes into competition, so that 
larger or smaller crops in any one of these 
countries, and for that matter in Europe, 
are what determine the world price estab- 
lished in the London market. Since in our 
own case something like 30 per cent of our 
wheat crop must be exported at the world 
price, it follows that the price at home will 
be vitally affected by the world situation. 
As a matter of fact the price at home 
always is affected by the world price. 
Whether he likes it or not, the wheat 
grower will, as long as he continues to 
raise a considerable part of his crop for 
export, find himself in an unavoidable 
“foreign entanglement”. 


URNING now to the existing world 

situation, the explanation for the 
weakness in wheat prices will be found 
principally in greatly expanded produc- 
tion in Canada and the United States, 
combined with a gradual recovery in Eu- 
ropean agricultural production which 
coincides with an European industrial 
depression. Before the war the United 
States produced about 700,000,000 bush- 
els a year; in 1922 the output amounted 
to 856,000,000 bushels. Before the war 
Canada’s harvests yielded about 200,000,- 
ooo bushels; last year they furnished 
400,000,000 bushels. The six exporting 
countries mentioned above produced 
nearly 450,000,000 bushels of wheat more 
last year than was their custom before the 
war. 

Part of this surplus production was 
drawn forth by war conditions, which 
resulted in large decreases in European 
acreage, and part was a response _to 
Russia’s disappearance as an exporting 
country. Since the return of peace, how- 
ever, Europe gradually has been recover- 
ing her grain production and even Russia 
now shows signs of making a start at 














The Situation in Wheat 


(Continued from page 22) 


resuming her exports. At the same time 
the Ruhr crisis, which has brought a 
relapse in European trade and renewed 
the depreciation of several of the impor- 
tant foreign exchanges, has tended to 
reduce consumption. As a result, repre- 
sentatives of our Department of Agri- 
culture consider that European imports 
are likely to be fifty or seventy-five million 
bushels smaller this year thag last. The 
inference, with large crops again growing 
in Canada and the United States, is clear. 

These being the circumstances, the fu- 
tility of the various political remedies for 
low wheat prices is the more obvious. 
Since we are a wheat exporting country, 
importing only small amounts of harder 
Canadian grains for blending purposes, 
an import duty could not possibly lift the 
price here. Such a duty could in no way 
assist our farmer in disposing of his sur- 
plus in competition with those of other 
exporting countries. Its imposition was 
an empty and misleading gesture. Poli- 
tically it represented an exceedingly 
short-sighted policy. 

Nor could the new credit facilities mate- 
rially affect the situation. Holding grain 
off the market could be no remedy for a 
situation which embraced existing stocks 
of grain which already were too large, 
particularly with new crops in the making. 
What was needed was to get more wheat 
eaten and less wheat grown. Fresh ex- 
tensions of credit would hinder rather 
than help these corrective developments. 
Meanwhile the attempt to restrict specu- 
lative activity and to stop the decline in 
prices in that fashion may be likened to 
shooting the score-keeper in order to 
avoid the defeat of your favorite baseball 
nine. Certainly the Trading in Futures 
Act has been about as helpful as such a 
procedure would be. 


ss. all, the natural remedy for a 
redundant situation in any commod- 
ity, and wheat is a fair example, is a 
decline in price. Unprofitable prices 
cause smaller production and stimulate 
consumption. This is precisely what is 
needed in the present situation. After 
low prices have prevailed for a certain 
period the balance is restored and prices 
recover to a more normal level. To have 
maintained prices above their natural 
level would have been merely to stimu- 
late production and so aggravate rather 
than better the fundamental situation. 

Admitting that our government should 
employ all proper means to improve the 
position of the farmer, it is clear that the 
one useful thing which might have been 
done would have been to concentrate on 
increasing consumption. As domestic 
consumption already is high, the principal 
opportunity would come in the case of 
Europe. And there the problem would 
center on restoring the purchasing power 
of the industrial population, which means 
that the trade depression would have to 
be mitigated, which in turn means that 
the reparations impasse would have to be 
broken. Only by using its influence on the 
side of such a settlement and by being 
willing to contribute something to it, can 
our government really render the farmer 
any substantial assistance, 
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Information Service 

The financial section of Vanity 
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careful attention. 
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Antiques 





WHOLESALE ONL Y— Distinctive objects of mod- 


erate price including Old World and American Pot- 
tery—Metal—Fabric—Wood—Glass—s floors at 
c harles Hall, Inc., 18 West 23rd St., New York. 
ITALIAN ANTIQUES 
Furniture— Mirrors— amare 
Processional Lamps. Pla 38 
Miss Pauline Krech, 626" Lexington ‘Eve. tS 











Art Needlework 


EXCLUSIVE ITALIAN LINENS. Reticello Cut- 
eee in classic antique designs, oo to modern 

es. Dinner, Lunch, Tea, Bridge, Tray sets. 
AIL Artedell.ino.177Mc DouegalSt. nr.Wash.Sq.N.Y. 











Arts and Crafts 


CANADIAN HOMESPUNS, direct from looms of 
French habitants. Sample, state colors. Murray Bay 
Blankets, tufted bedspreads, table covers, Cana- 
dian Homespuns Ltd., 347 Craig West Montreal. 


THIS DIRECTORY 
as proven 
an invaluable aid 
to the shopper far afield. 

















Auction Bridge & Mah Jong 


YOUR OWN NAME ON BRIDGE SCORES 
250 officially ruled sheets, 6x9 in. Your name on 
each sheet. Postpaid anywhere, $2. Agents wanted. 
Beach Company, 904 Sycamore, Cincinnati, O. 
LILLIAN SHERMAN RICE, 231 W.96thSt., N. Y. 
Author of Auction Bridge in a Nutshell. Private & 

classes. Game taught in 6 lessons. Also by mail. In- 
ferences. Concentration a specialty. Tel. 1464 River. 


STEPPING © STONES 


Better ‘Ancien 
For the beginner and advanced player. 

A pocket edition of simple rules on Bidding = Play. 
Modern experts compared on important points. 
An attractive gift or bridge prize. 

Prite $1. Freda MacMahon, Box 227, Montclair,N.J. 
Private Lessons—MAH JONG—Classes 
Play the game of an expert 
Write or phone for further information. D. Rogazin 
223 Lexington Ave., N.Y Tel. Prospect 3510. 




















A very unusual and distinctive design 
has been chosen for this letter opener of 
brass; 9 in. long; $2.75. May be purchased 
through Vanity Fair Shopping Service 








Beauty Culture 


MME. MAYS, Face Specialist, Est. 1891. Per- 
manently removes wrinkles, freckies, scars, etc. 
Muscles tightened; endorsed by physicians. Booklet. 
One address. 50 W. goth St., N. Y., Bryant 9426. 
MME. JULIAN’S HAIR DESTROYER perma- 
nently eradicates all superfluous hair (with roots). 
No electricity or poison. Stood test 50 years. 
Mme. Julian 14 West 47th Street, N. Y. 
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recommend to the patronage of our readers 


Shoppers’ & Buyers’ 





Guide, VANITY FAIR, 
Advertising rates given 


19 West Forty-Fourth Street, New York 


upon request 
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Beauty Culture—Cont. 


SCHUMANN-HEINK says,’ ‘Your Pansy Prepara 
tions have kept my hair and complexion in beauti- 
ful condition for 17 years.’” Madame Lawson, Pansy 
Preparations Co., Inc., 775 Lexington Ave., N. 


440 
“The Original’”> MME. JULIA MAYS, Face 
Specialist. Est.40 yrs. W. rinkles, Scars, Fre ckles, etc. 
Permanently Removed. “Eternal Youth” Treat- | 
ments Endorsed by Physiciar>. Bklt. 32 W. 47 St., 
N.Y. Bry. 4856. 














Beads & Beaded Bags 


EXCLUSIVE MODELS MADE-TO-ORDER—in | 
silks,tapestries & brocades. Recov: erings a specialty. 

nd for ati peh prices. 
Wm. Nibur. 2432 B’way. N. Schuyler 1518 











Cigarettes 


MISS RAENAR FOX—100-5th Ave. N. Y. Made- 
to-order Egyptian cigarettes with your marking 
or any device. Alltips. Exquisite individuality. 
$12.50 for 500 and $3 for 100. Assorted Sample 30c. 











Cleaning and Dyeing 


KNICKERBOCKER CLEANING& DYEINGCO. 
High class cleaners and dyers. Main office 402 E. 
31st St., Branch offices in N. Y. City; 
a White Plains, New Rochelle, Newport & Paris. 











Diamonds & Platinum 





EXCLUSIVE? 
Yes. Portraits cut in precious stones. Mounted 
in platinum and diamond rings. Work done from 
photos. Miss Beth Benton, 12 W. goth St., N.Y.C. 








Dancing 


ETUDE de DANSE 
Tango— Modern— Ballroom dancing 
Private or class Lessons 
26 West 47th St., N. Y. City Bryant 4562 
STAGE DANCING. Original, newest dances 
taught by Walter Baker, ig dancing master 
for Ziegfeld Follies, Geo. M. Cohan, John Cort 
and Dillingham. ooh Rel N.Y. Circle 8290 
SHELTON DEWEY ; 
Modern dance expert and authority. Piivene or 
class aye wel appointmen 
267 Madison Ave., Tel. Vi anderbilt 7170 

















Delicacies 





PECANS, Specially selected—Shells surprisingly 
thin—Very delicious—Wonderful flavor, $1.00 lb. 
—10 lbs.. Money with order. Florida | 
2379 St.Johns Ave.,Jacksonville,Fla. | 





cartons, 3-5 
Delicacies Co., 








Dogs | 


IRISH TERRIERS. Puppies of prize winning ! 
stock. Most loyal affectionate and intelligent of 
dogs; inseparable playmate:and guard of children. 
Hubert R. Brown, 70-5th Avenue, N. Y. C. 














Dress Forms 





PNEU-FORM—The Pneumatic Dress Form, 
Gowns fitted without personal try-on. Inflated in 
fitted lining, gives exact figure. Fitted Linings. 

Pneu-form, 16 West 46th St., N. VY. Bryant 5338. 








Entertainment 


PLANNING A CHILDREN’S PARTY? 
We both plan and _entertain. Send for booklet. | 
Children’s Entertainment Bureau, | 

70 East 45th Street, N. Y. Vanderbilt 1536 | 











Waterproof match box made of hard 

rubber with screw top. Perforated 

cap screws inside the top so box can 

be used as Pepper, salt or spice sprink- 

ler. Size 114 x 3’. Weight 1 oz. Price, 

60c. May be purchased through Vanity 
Fair Shopping Service 








Furniture & Furnishings for Home | 


—Cont. 





SMALL DECORATED TABLES for 
tea, cigarettes, magazines, etc. of distinctive charm. 
Designed and made by us. Unlike any seen else- 
where. Herter Looms, Inc., 19 E. 55th St., N. ¥. C. 








Gowns Bought 


MME. NAFTAL, Tel. Bryant 670, pays highest 





coffee, | 
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Memorials 





MEMORIALS FOR EVERY PURPOSE. In gran- 

ite, marble, bronze and glass. Individual consid- 

eration. Sketches uponrequest. State eee. 
The Davis Memorial Co., Syracuse, N 








Monograms and Woven Names 





Cash's Woven Names for marking clothing, 
household & hotel linens, etc. 

J. & J. Cash Inc. 722 Chestnut St. So. Norwalk, 

Conn. England — France — Australia — Canada. 


THE WIDE VARIETY 
of goods advertised on 
this page is amazing. 
Read the announcements. 














Permanent Hair Wave 


NESTLE’S 
Originators of Lanoil Waving. World- 
ee Experts. 12 and 14 East 4oth St.. 
. ¥Y. Phone Vanderbilt 7660-7661. 
CALL aT SCHAEFFER’S if you want expert 
Personal attention for a permanent wave. Posi- 
tively no friz or kink. J. Schaeffer. 
590-502 Fifth Avenue Phone: Bryant 7615 

















Social Etiquette 





Irresistible Charm, Poise and Personality. 

Overcome eat conenreranee. Personality analyzed— 
and etiquette course—} 10. Iso personal in- 
struction. Mlle.Louise, Marie AntoinetteHotel, N.Y. 








Stationery 


YOUR NAME AND ADDRESS 
(3 lines) printed in dark blue on high grade bond 
paper, 200 sheets—100 envelopes, $1 postpaid. 
| Telegraph Print Co., Harrisburg, Penn. 











The Woman Jeweler 


| 
ROSA OLGA TRITT—Specializes in fine gems, 
settings & repairs. Express your personality in 
your jewelry. We will design and execute it well. 
Heckscher Bldg., 730 5th Ave.. at 57th St., N. Y. 











cash value for the fine misfit or slightly used even- | 


ing & street frocks, furs, diamonds, jewelry, silver- 
ware. Jest 45th Street. New York 
Tel. Bryant 1376—We Pay Cash at Once for 
Used Gowns, Suits, Wraps, Furs, Diamonds, Jew- 
elry, Silverware. Highest Prices Guaranteed. Write, 
"Phone, Send. Mme. Furman, 1o1 W. 47th St..N.Y. 














Gowns & Blouses Made to Order 





MADAME LISETTE 
47 W. 4oth St., N. Y. Tel. Circle 2469 
Clothes of Individuality 
for all occasions 








Hair Coloring 


LOOK YOUR BEST—Use Pokorny’s haircoloring 

| (henna shampoo), $2.50 x. Hairdyeing applica- 

| tion on premises. Transformations, Switches, etc. 
Pokorny. 50 East 24th Street, New York. 











Hair Goods 





| MANUEL, originator of tne Modern Transforma- 
| tion and the sight proof parting. 


Wigs, side pieces 
Specialist in hair goods exclusively. 


and toupees. 1 
29 East 48th Street, New York City. 


Booklet. 








Interior Decorators 





LAURA WAND—Consulting Decorator 
wishes to announce that until October 15th she 
will be in Europe, planning and obtaining new 

ideas for Fall and Winter decorating. 








Jewelry and Precious Stones 








Flesh Reduction 


SUPERFLUOUS FLESH REDUCED by modern 
scientific method, without payment until reduction, 
if desired. Dr. R. Newman, Licensed Physician. 
286 Fifth Ave. (near 30th St.) New York City. 





Randolph J. Trabert Co., Formerly with Black, 
Starr & Frost. Jewel Brokers & Authorized Ap- 
praisers. Jewels “gq? from estates, individuals. 
Guaranty Trust Co. Bldg., Rm. 506, 522-sth Ave. 
FRANKC. HUTCHINSON BUYS DIAMONDS 
precious stones and individual pieces of jewelry or 
jewelry estates to be settled. Expert appraising. 
344 Madison Avenue, N. Y. Opp. Hotel Biltmore. 











Bridge cover of heavy tan linen bound 
with tan silk braid and elastic self- 


fitting corners. An everlasting score 

card and bid indicator with pencil 

attached to one corner. Price $5.25. 

Skinner’s black satin $8.25. Black 

surf satin $5.25. (Patented.) May be 

purchased through Vanity Fair Shop- 
ping Service 








Unusual Gifts 


GIFTS WANTED ON CONSIGNMENT for 
second season of new shop. We are also Printers of 
Gift Shop and Tea House Literature. Piper Shop 
Studios. 900 Van Buren Street, Wilmington, Del. 
ARTISTIC GIFTS FROM EUROPE personally 
selected by me from individual craftsmen. Catalog 
for Trade only. Rena Rosenthal, 520 Madison 
Avenue, near soth St., New York City. 
THE MAJOLICA SHOP 

| 105 Oakwood Avenue, Troy 

| Majolica-covered boxes. Solid staged fruit compotes 
& attractive ivy nots, ranging from $2.00 to $12.50. 




















SUPERFLUOUS HAIR permanently removed by 
the painless method originated by Dr. Roebling 
eyser, a licensed physician. This is the 14th 
year of its successful use. No electric needle or 
chemical wu ooklet sent in plain sealed en- 
velope upon request. Dr. Roebling Geyser, 
107 East 35th St., New York City 
2001 Chestnut St.. Philadelphia. Pa. 





Furniture & Furnishings for Home 


Lingerie and Laces 





JOT DO 


you. They will help materially in solving 
your shopping problems. 





i ae ALLEN, FURNITURE, 40 East 6oth St., 
.C. Plaza’ 7753. Painted Nest Tables $29. 
Pleated Lamp Shades of Glazed | Chintz and Book 
Cloth. All furnish 





LINGERIE, MONOGRAMS, LINEN SETS 
made to order 
Mrs. NicholasBiddle, E.A.Millar,Mrs.ClintonWork. 
644 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. Plaza 1906 








Wedding Stationery 


WN 
the addresses of the shops that appeal to 








IF YOU'RE LAID UP IN THE HOUSE 
through sickness or accident, 
you can still keep in touch with 
the shops through these pages. 





BEDROOM, DINING ROOM & LIVING ROOM 
Furniture—direct from factory at remarkable 
savings. Tremendous stocks; beautiful displays. 
Visit us when in N.Y. Ruder Bros.,18E. 48 St.,N.Y. 





M.COLLART—BRIDAL SETS—TROUSSEAUX 

23 East 54th St., N. Y. Lingerie of best quality 

and style, hand- made, with real Valenciennes and 
other fine laces. Moderately priced. 


ENGRAVED Wedding Invitations & Announce- 
ments. Everett Waddey Co. has for a generation in- 
sured highest quality at reasonable prices, del. °F 

| Wedding Etiquette Free. 3 S. 11 St.. Richmond, Vas 
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New York’s Most Distinctive Hotel 
a 


Be 
Ambassador 


A name which means hotel 
perfection—Ambassador 


The Ambassador Hotels System 
The AMBASSADOR, New York 
TheAMBASSADOR,AtlanticCity 
The AMBASSADOR, Los Angeles 
The ALEXANDRIA, Los Angeles 
g 
The World's Most Beautiful Resort Hotel 
Allantic City 





























PHILADELPHIA 

















Philadelphia 
THE RITZ-CARLTON 


Continental atmosphere. Rooms, 

cuisine and service of supreme ex- 

cellence. In the center of the Fash- 

| tonable as well as business life. 
Under the direction of 


David B. Provan 




















| THE 
|BELLEVUE-STRATFORD 
| Philadelphia, Pa. 
| After the first visit, Philadelphia 
| Suggests only one hotel. 

James P. A. O’Conor, Managing Director 























COLORADO 











The BROADMOOR 


COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO, 

At this Famous Resort Autumn 
lingers into the New Year 
This time is most 
delightful for 
Motoring, 
Riding, Golfing, 
Camping, 
Hunting, Fishing 
or Boating 


Open All Year 
and Fireproof. 











You can take 
the cure and 


not neglect, 


your golf at 
Virginia Hot 


Springs 





The HOMESTEAD 


Christian S.Andersen, Resident Mgr. 


Hot Springs Virgini 


Booklets and Information on Request 


NEW ENGLAND 








HOTEL VENDOME 
at Dartmouth Street 
PREFERRED BY A 
DISCRIMINATING CLIENTELE 


because of its unusual indi- 


viduality, the superiority of 
its location, and the mainte- 
nance by the management 
of traditional standards of 
excellency. Quickly accessi- 
ble to Boston’s attractions. 


C. H. GREENLEAF CO., Props. 
Everett B. Rich, Managing Director 
Franklin K. Pierce, Associate Mm. 


Send for Illustrated Booklet 











PORTLAND, MAINE 


Lafayette Hotel 


JAMES CUNNINGHAM CO., Props. 




















The LENOX The BRUNSWICK 











On Either Side of Copley Sq. 














NEW YORK 




















Egypt and the Mediterranean 


| The mystery of Egypt,the The White Star liner 

| color of Madeira,the lovee Adriatic—January 5, Feb- 

| liness of Italy,the whirlof ruary 23. The Red Star 
Monte Carlo! All part of liner Lapland—January 
one glorious voyage! 16, March 5. 


West Indies 


Havana, Jamaica, the Panama Canal, Hayti, Carta- 
gena—glamorous names—interesting places. Time to 
see and enjoy them on a cruise of twenty-nine happy 
days. 

The White Star liner Megantic—specially constructed 


| for cruising—January 23, February 26. 


All sailings from New York 
For complete itineraries and detailed informa- 
tion, please enquire at No. 1 Broadway, New 
York City, or any authorized steamship agent. 


WHITE STAR LINE 
RED STAR LINE 














WEYLIN 


Madison Avenue 
at 54th Street 
NEW YORK 


The Residential Hotel 


of Quiet Charm and 
Aristocratic Dignity 


Situated in an exclusive 
Residential Section and yet but a 
moment from Club an 
Theatre Centers 














Luxurious Suites 
on Lease or Transiently 


Unfurnished Suites 
on Lease 












\ 















To have stayed at 


HOTEL ASTOR 


is to have lived in New York 
TIMES SQUARE—Broadway, 44th and 45th Streets — 
where you are in the very center of the 
City’s brilliant, pulsating life and breatheits 
sparkling atmosphere. Fred’k A. Muschenheim 











“Half a Block from Herald Square”’ 


HOTEL COLLINGWOOD 
54 West 35th Street New York City 
SETH H. MosELEy 




















HOTEL ST. JAMES 


109-113 West 45th St., New York City 
mes Square 
Midway between Fifth Ave. and Broadway 
An hotel of quiet dignity, having the atmos- 
phere and appointments of a well-conducted 
home. Much favored by women traveling with- 
out escort. minutes walk to 40 theatres and 
all best o—- Rates and booklets on application. 





JOHNSON QUINN 
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ITALY NEW JERSEY 
NO TRIP TO EUROPE Ww 
complete without a The | THE RITZ- CARLTON 
ISIT TO : p_ | Atlantic City, N. J. 
ENICE | LUXU RY CRUISE e* =: _ & THE CENTER OF DISTIN. 
The most picturesque town of the World TO THE ~~ GUISHED SOCIAL LIFE AT 


THIS WORLD FAMOUS 
SEA COAST RESORT 


A set of Hotels for every taste and 
requirement 





GRAND HOTEL 


de luxe on the Grand Canal—Ameri- 


mg ne PALESTINE ~EGYPT 


HOTEL ROYAL DANIELI ; —== —— 
de luxe—World renowned—Close to the by the famous os ROTTERDAM be CALIFORNIA 


Palais des Doges i 
HOTEL REGINA Leaving New York, February 6, 1924 | «IN SAN FRANCISCO 
Under personal management of the HOLLAND-AMERICA LINE IT’S THE PALACE” 


Gustave Tott, Manager 


























High class residential house on the 
Grand Canal 


LIDO-VENICE . ° : > i 
Stittine Minis i Deaeinar tenet Outstanding Cruise of the coming Winter Season, : a PAB ae pa Pemone yay ae essen 
“ ‘ “ 2 ¥ 0} eart of 
EXCELSIOR-PALACE of absorbing interest to those who value luxurious comfort the financial, theatre and shopping districts, 
do lane 400 R. 200 B. R. own Sen Beach at sea, refined environment and pleasing personal service. THE PALACE HOTEL 
GRAND HOTEL DES BAINS Management 


(SIXTY-FIVE DAYS OF DELIGHTFUL DIVERSION) 


ITINERARY includes Madeira, Portugal, Spain, Algiers, Greece, 
Constantinople, the Holy Land and Egypt, Italy and the Riviera. | 
Carefully planned Shore Excursions. Stopover in Europe. ' BY 


GENOA /\\ 


absolutely first class. On the sea front Halsey E. Manwaring 




















GRAND HOTEL 


MIRAMARE - THE PLAZA 


THE CopLey-PLAZA 


Cruise limited to 500 Guests 


Garden Sea Front Cost of Cruise $825 up : 
Garage 250 Rooms Illustrated folder “Vv” on request The leading hotels of 
Terrace P. Baths New York and Boston 





The ROTTERDAM = 
24,170 tons reg., 37,190 tons displt. 


Has a world-wide reputation for the 
magnificence and comfort of her ap- 
pointments, the surpassing excellence 
of her cuisine and the high standard 
of service and management on board 











A REAL AMERICAN STYLE HOTEL 
E. DEL GATTO, Mgr. 




















CLARK’S 4th CRUISE 
ROUND THE WORLD 


From N. Y. Jan. 15 by specially chartered new 
Cunarder ‘‘Laconia,’’ 20,000 tons, over a fasci- 


HOLLAND-AMERICA LINE || See Sree Rees 


pore, Burmah, option 18 days in India, Cairo, 
21-24 State Street, New York 


Jerusalem, Athens, Naples, Riviera, with 
Or any authorized Steamship Agent 








NAPLES ctaty) 
BERTOLINI'S 


[-)\@ \oi an (ohne 


| 
‘ I Ssscai 


stop-over privileges in Europe. 
4 MONTHS, $1,000 up 
& Hotels, Drives, Guides, Fees, etc. 


= ss ———_ | CLARK’S 21st CRUISE, FEB. 2nd 























ROME | 79. MEDITERRANEAN 
Gd. Hotel de Russie—Hote) Majestic 

By _ specially chartered, sumptuous S. §S. 

NAPLES BALTIC (White Star Line) 23,884 tons. 65 days’ 


cruise. 18 days in Egypt and Palestine; Spain, 
Athens, Rome, etc. $600 up, including "Hotels, 
Guides; Drives, Fees, etc. 


FrankC.Clark, rimesBidg.,n.y. 


The Grand Hotel 


LAKE of COMO 
Grand Hotel Villa d’Este | 
Ls rT. DOMBRE — 























COLORADO 


| All America 
| Goes to Sea 





























nkr's Second Annual Oi 


=~ Wediterranean 


(Limited to By} Guests—About Half Capacity) 
Magnificent New 


tienen’ Ss. S. “SCYTHIA” 


Twin-Screw Oil-Burner, 20,000 Tons 
Sailing Jan. 30, 1924—67 Days—visiting 


Eg ypt—Palestine 
Madeira, Spain, Gibraltar Algiers, Tunis, 
Constantinople, Greece, Italy, Sicily, Riviera, 
Monte Carlo, France, England 
Repeating the complete success of 
the 1923 similar Cruise, same steamer 
The “Scythia” is a veritable floating palace, with spacious decks, lounges, 
veranda cafes, 2 elevators, gymnasium, Commodious staterooms with running 
water and large wardrobes; bedrooms and suites with private baths. The 
famous Cunard cuisine and service. (Only one sitting for meals.) 
Sener 3 privilege in Bawa 3 F without extra cost, returning via S. S. 
*‘Aquitania,’’ ‘‘Mauretania Berengaria’’ or any Cunard Line steamer 
Rates, deck plans, itinerary and full information on request. 
Early reservation insures choice of location. 


COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 


The BROADMOOR 











This is a year of cruises. 
Cruises of every description 
and duration, from the two- 
day cruises to Bermuda to 
the magnificent four-month 
voyages de luxe around the 
world. Big ships sail tomor- 
row, next week, next month, 
next year, for every point of 
the compass. ... Interested? 
Then let us suggest a cruise 
; | that will fit your specifica- 
| 









AILINGS 

ery Wednes- 
‘any io toni San 
Francisco and 
every 35 days 


noms Goan tions. Write us full details 


—the number in your party, 

the amount you want to 

spend, the time limit and 

any other information pos- 

sible. There is no charge 
for this service. 





Send Coupon 

















ak 








fraedan: Also De Luxe Tours to Europe on 
=one » FRANK LO URIST CO. 6 f The Condé Nast Travel 
, stablished 187 
proce 42cm co. $42 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 219 So. 15th ST., PHILADELPHIA | Bureau 
130 Market Street, San Francisco ||] 23 West 44th St. New York 
Name | 
cAddress | 
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a fasci 
Panama 
ids. 18 
Singa 
|, Cairo, 
l, With 
es, etc. a 
3. 2nd 
JAN 
Ss. § 
oy 
Hotels, 
3.,N.Y. 
7 ly By d F S 
argesf, Minesf and Mastest Steamers 
. ENE you seen Fujiyama, hanging like a HAE: you climbed the Diamond Mountains 
. white silk fan, upside down in the blue air? of Korea? And visited the Thieves Market 
Do you know the copper-goldflecked temple in Peking? And the blue Temple of Heaven— 
5 roofs of Nikko—and the colle Bridge in the and the marvelous yellow palaces beside the 
O world? Have you seen a geisha dance, and a __lotus pos where the Empress Dowager lived 
h Japanese wrestling match, and a butterfly baby | —and the Great Wall that craw ls a thousand 
, with another on its back? miles, from Tibet to the sea? 
- YOU DON’T KNOW WHAT THE WORLD IS UNLESS YOU’VE SEEN THE EAST! 
ly 
f JAPAN—10 days CHINA—14 days 
9 Fortnightly service from Vancouver via Victoria, B. C. by 
e Empress of Canada . . . 26,650 tons displacement Empress of Russia ... . 21.000 tons displacement 
- Empress of Australia . . 25,000 tons displacement Empress of Asia... . . . 21,000 tons displacement 
S 
| J. 7 Y For rates and full information ask the 
) 
| dj P 
vel General Agents at IT SPANS THE WORLD 
Atlanta, Ga. 49 No. Forsyth St. Detroit, Mich. 1239 Griswold St. New York, N. Y. Madison Ave. at 44th St. St. Louis, Mo. 420 Locust St. 
Boston, Mass. 405 Boylston St. Duluth, Minn. Soo Line Depot Philadelphia, Pa. Locust & 15th St. Tacoma, Wash. 1113 Pacific Ave. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 160 Pearl St. Kansas City, Mo. 601 Ry. Exchange Bldg. Pittsburgn, Pa 340 Sixth Ave. Toronto, Ont. 1 King St., East 
ork Chicago, Ill. 40 No. Dearborn St. Los Angeles, Cal 605 So. Spring St. Portland, Ore. 55 Third St. Vancouver, B. C. C. P. R. Station 
Cincinnati, oO. 430 Walnut St. Minneapolis, Minn. 611 Second Ave., So. San Francisco, Cal. 675 Market St. Washington, D.C. 1419 New York Ave. 
Cleveland, O. 1040 Prospect Ave. Montreal, Can. 141 St. James St. Seattle, Wash. 608 Second Ave. Winnipeg, Man. Portage & Main St. 


CANADIAN PACIFIC OFFICES ALL OVER THE WORLD 
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Play in Paradise 
this winter~ 


HAWAII 


For aslittle as $ 3 50 you can spend two 
or three weeks in Hawaii, in addition 
to the enjoyable voyage each way; and 
for a little more you can play through the 
entire winter in those beautiful, dream- 
like islands. 

Play in Waikiki’s warm waters. Stand 
on Volcano Kilauea’s rim, watching the 
fiery lava flowing below. Golf, tennis, 
deep-sea fishing, motoring and all other 
outdoor pastimes. Sleeping valleys wrap- 
pedin mist and rainbows ; color-saturated 
gardens dreaming in the sun; forests of 
flowering trees and jungles of giant ferns 
wherereptiles, poisonousinseéts and fever 
are unknown. 

The cost includes first-class round-trip 
fare from the Pacific Coast and all sight- 
seeing expense. The voyage is one of 
.rare delight, 5 to 8 days direét from Van- 
“couver, B. C., Seattle, San Francisco 
or Los Angeles, over warm, peaceful 
seas in ocean liners with every modern 
comfort. Round trip can be made in as 
little as three weeks, though most visitors 
remain longer. Good, ample hotel ac- 
commodations and motor roads on all 
islands. Frequent steamer service for in- 
ter-island cruises. 

With all the exotic fascination of the 
South Seas, Hawaii is a territory of the 
United States, having the same laws, 
language, customs, conveniences. An 
ideal land in which to own a home and 
spend all or part of every year. 


Go NOW to your nearest travel agency and ar- 
range for the trip ; or fill, clip and mail the coupon 
below. 


HAWAII TOURIST BUREAU 


585 Monadnock BJdg., San Francisco, or 
857 Fort Street, Honolulu, Hawaii, U.S. A. 


Send me your free illustrated booklet, ‘‘Hawaii— 
Eternally Enchanting"’; also latest issue of Touriax, 
containing detailed information for visitors to the 
Islands. 





Name 





Street—— 





City. State. —_ 




















Bb ipwee of witchery—good cheer—mystery! ’ Twould 
seem a magic wand had created the unique 
favors Louis Sherry has imported from Paris for the 
occasion, 

Quaint novelties of individuality—things not found 
elsewhere, which instantly reflect thoughtfulness and 
discrimination—especially when filled with delicious 
Sherry Chocolates and Bon Bons. 





ours 


300 PARK AVENUE 
FIFTH AVENUE AT 58TH STREET 
THE WALDORF-ASTORIA 













































































When You Arrive in Paris 


Vocue’s Information Bureau will tell you everything 
you need to know in your first days of settling down 
and planning your French holiday. It will advise 
you: 


Where to get the best exchange on your money. 
What plays you should get tickets for. 

What restaurants have famous specialties. 

i Where the smart crowd goes to dance. 

| Where you should shop this season. 

Hl What week-end place is in favor. 

Which resort is in season and where to stay. 
How to find an apartment in Paris. 


| And, if you wish, Vocve will supply you with a 
|} shopping guide, an interpreter; send you a beauty 
specialist, a French teacher, a dancing master; find 
a school for your daughter; make hotel, railway or 
steamship reservations and buy the tickets; give you 
| special introductions that will secure you special 
| _ privileges; and, in short, act as an experienced friend, 
| familiar with the language and the ways of the 
country, and eager to make your stay as pleasant as 


| possible. 


Say to the taxi driver, ‘‘ Numéro deux, 
rue Edouard Sept’’; say to the doorman 












































Pres. Pierce Oct. 4 Dec. 13 
Pres. Lincoln Oct. 18 Dec. 29 
Pres. Wilson Nov. 1 Jan. 12 
Pres. Taft Nov. 15 Jan. 26 
Pres. ClevelandNov. 27 Feb. 9 
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‘Cross 
the 


Broad 
Pacific 





of the East ~ ~ 


VER since Marco Polo in the 

13th century discovered the 

East for Europe, the Orient has 

cast its spell o’er men’s imagina- 
tions, 

If you feel the East a’calling 
learn today how economically and 
comfortably the trip may be made 
from San Francisco over the Pa- 
cific Mail «*Sunshine Belt to the 
Orient.’’ 

A day’s stop is made at Hono- 
lulu; other ports of call are Yoko- 
hama, Kobe, Shanghai, Hong 
Kong, Manila—stop-overs ar- 
ranged in these ports, 


Next Sailings 


Write Now— 
Send this coupon now to Washington 
and you will receive in return with- 
out obligation the illustrated booklets 
and other literature containing com- 
plete information about the Orient 
and the. Pacific Mail Service. 


P.M. INFORMATION BLANK 
To U. S. Shipping Board 
Info. Division 2837 Wash., D.C. 


Please send without obligation the literature de- 
scribed above. Iam considering triptothe Orient 
to Europe], to South AmericaLj. I would travel 
1st class, 240, 340. 





My Name. 





My Street No. or R.F.D. 














For sailings and accommodations address: 


Pacific Mail Steamship Co. 


508 California St. 503So. Spring St. 10 Hanover Sa. 
SanFrancisco, Cal. Los Angeles, Cal. New YorkCity 


a, 


Managing Operator. 





‘s for 
S. SHIPPING BOARD 
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4 66 Wh ” "99 7 HE beckoning road, the ideal weather of 
VE He Ss the Mayor: early autumn and the real awakening of 
| colorful official, diplomatic and social life is 
e€ When you go to South America, maybe you'll meet bringing more motorists than ever to Washing- 
=f the Mayor of the Island of the Sun in Lake Titicaca. ton. 
| He’s worth a visit all by himself, in his official robes— 
ne isn’t he? And his lake’s the highest navigable body The New Willard, famed for its spirit of Southern 
: of water in the world—two miles above the sea—blue hospitality, occupies a unique position in the 
‘ asa jewel, dotted with little square-sailed reed-built official life of the nation’s most beautiful and 
boats, like water-proof baskets adrift between the : . : : : 
. interesting city. It is as much a part of official 
stark mountains. ; 4 71° 
g Washington as the Capitol or the White House; 
: La Paz is near by—highest capital there is, away its dining rooms, corridors and lounges present a 
. | ere tag Pum aypendonep mas continual scene of international brilliance, yet 
\- houses painted blue and lavender and pink—full of : erie ffer th “ot f 
e supercilious llamas who carry packs and look like its sleeping apartments offer the quiet comfort 
sheep on stilts! demanded by the experienced traveler. 
You'll see the Inca ruins around Cuzco, too—mysteri- 
ous Sacsahuaman, silent forever in the silent sky, SEND FOR HISTORIC ROAD MAP 
a with its enormous grey-blue walls of ten-ton blocks : nit) . ; 
dragged down mountain sides as steep as stairs by Marking and describing the interesting 
how many thousands of prehistoric slaves no man places in and around Washington. It 
, ll wou lean. is yours for the asking. 
1 You'll climb the Andes, like a fly going up a wall, by 
train. You'll glide down into the amazingly fertile ; 
) pampas. You'll come to Buenos Aires, second city of The 
the whole Latin world—gayer than Paris. You'll go 
to watch Iguazu roaring over its rocks—half as high NE\ \ ] \ \ ] ILLARD 
again as Niagara and twice as wide. You'll see Rio— 
oh lucky, lucky you!—and drive on white and shining Pennsylvania Avenue and F Street 
roads, and swing by cable car to the top of Sugar a zs S 
Loaf—and drink real coffee for the first time in a WASHINGTON, D. C. 
a 


long and worthless life. 


L. M. BOOMER, FRANK S. HIGHT, 
But first, you'd better write to the President Managing Director 


Man Who Knows, at the home of all 
information as to steamships, hotels, 
7 railroads, and round-the-world and 
Mediterranean trips— 





AFFILIATED WITH 








Tue WALporF ASTORIA Tue BELLEVUE-STRATFORD 
New York Philadelphia 


ROY CARRUTHERS JAMES P. A. O’'CONOR 
Managing Director 


Write to 


j THE CONDE NAST 
TRAVEL BUREAU 





Managing Director 
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a 23 West Forty-fourth Street, New York City 
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TRIANON © Wrought a 
A Desi n yom v, 
that will live Solid Silver oI 
foreve r 4 
i ll4 
‘ 
in 
To the Woman Who Entertains | TIE 
‘Ger oe your next dinner. The dining-room a study in harmonious fur- 
nishing. Linens, glassware and china,— all the finest. Every detail perfect, ‘ 
except—what of the silverware? Will it, too, be completely correct? Will p 
it fit in its setting? Will it be—solid silver? 3 
It is infinitely worth-while to develop your table-service in the Trianon 
Design in International Sterling. You will then have a design ever-beautiful, 
in a service ever-correct, in solid silver ever-enduring. ‘ 
Consult with your jeweler about developing a Trianon service. Or write for a 
the book which shows it in complete, correct form. Address Dept. 154, 4 
International Silver Co., Meriden, Conn. 2 
Trianon is stamped @scm 3 Gz which identifies the genuine “ 
INTERNATIONAL STERLING _ |} 
Masterpieces of the Classics 
_— IT aa =x | 
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> win in spirit, yet preserving the fine balance of line 
and proportionapproved by elder generations, the new 
Simmons beds embody fresh interest with assured beauty. 


Their quiet charm is enhanced by an alluring range of 
color, adapting them to any scheme of decoration you may 
favor. Walnut and brown mahogany finishes are included. 


Their design lends height and breadth to any chamber. 


Lasting value and luxurious comfort are provided by 
Siramons quality mattresses and springs. Go to your 
regular furniture dealer’s today and get acquainted with 
the wide variety of styles offered at very moderate prices. 


Color supplies the key to the restful charm of this engaging 
chamber, Curtains and bed covers are of crisp taffeta in 
soft white green. Voile, grenadine or poplin might also 
be used. Walls are pale cafe-au-lait. Carpet is a dark 
heather green. Lamps are blue green luster with rose 
shades. Chair is Louis XVI in heavy satin. Beds are 
by Simmons, the Laurent design, in dove blue with panels 
and grilles high-lighted with matt gold. They may be 
had also in soft jade green, old blue, ivory and fine wood 
finishes. Eight additional schemes of chamber decoration 
may be had by writing for “Restful Bedrooms” to The 
Simmons Company, 1347 8. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 
or Simmons Limited, 400 St. Ambroise Street, Montreal. 


SIMMONS 


Beds --Mattresses - Springs 


BUILT FOR SLEEP 
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NEW YORK CITY & VICINITY 











AR Y MOUN 
LV A Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N.Y, 
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ACADEMY 


COLLEGE 
Four-year course leading Pre-academic, Academic 
to degrees and Two-year Finishing 


Courses. 
Domestic Science; Practical Dressmaking; 
Gymnasium ;Swimming Pool;all outdoorsports. 
For Catalogue address The Reverend Mother 





GARDNER SCHOOL 


11 East 51st Street, New York City 
A thorough school with delightful home- 
life. College preparatory, academic, sec- 
retarial, elective courses. Music. Outdoor 
sports. 66th year. 
Miss Eltinge and Miss Masland, Principals. 














AM OMSTOCK SCHOOL 
Miss Foster’s School for Girls 


Advanced Elective. College Prepara- 
tory. Special Arts. Native French Teachers. 
52 East 72nd Street New York, N. Y. 








THE FINCH SCHOOL 


A Boarding and Day School for Girls, 
emphasizing post-graduate work 


61 East 77th Street, New York City 





The SEMPLE SCHOOL for GIRLS 
Opposite Central Park. Boarding and Day Pupils. 
College Preparatory. Post_ Graduate, Finishing 
courses. Languages, Art, Music and Dramatic 
Art. Social Life. Outdoor Recreation. 

Mrs. T. Darrington Semple, Principal, 
241-242 Central Park West, Box F, New York City 





Voice, piano, organ, violin, cello, flute, harp, 

etc. 16 miaster-artist instructors. 

Academic subjects, French, Spanish, etc. 
Dormitories. Ask for Catalog. 

Winfield Abell, Director,244W.72dSt.,N.Y.City 











STUDENTS’ RESIDENCES 
THE ACORN CLUB 


305 West 100th Street, New York City 
A delightful home for girls studying in the city, 
and for young business women. Rates moderate. 


Teleph Riverside 0460. 
Miss Mary F. Fraser’ Miss M. Ethel Sliter 


FRENCH HOME SCHOOL 


Planned exclusively for gists, ee special 














studies in New Yor! 
Exceptional opportunities for French. 
MISS MACINTYRE or MLLE. TALGUEN 
320W. 107th St., Riverside Drive, New York City 








CO-EDUCATIONAL 


ST. ELIZABETH-OF-THE-ROSES 
A Mother School. Episcopal... Open all year. 
Children 3 to 12. One hour from New York. Usual 
studies. Outdoor sports. Camp, bathing. The 
School that developsinitiative. _ 
Phone: Darien 71—Ring 1-4. 
Mrs. W. B. Stovparb, Directress, NOROTON, CONN. 














SOCIAL MOTIVE SCHOOL’ 


College Preparatory and Special 
Courses for girls. Kindergarten thru 
sixth grade for boys and girls. Class- 
es small—individual attention em- 
phasized. MISS BENTLEY, Prin. 
526 West 114th St., New York City 











ASCHOOL FOR GIRLS _Les 
in LAUSANNE, Switzerland Alliéres 
Comfortable house, splendid situation. Special 


advantages for French. Music, other modern lan- 
Faces. dressmaking. Winter and summer sports. 
or illustiated prospectus apply to the Principal. 





* CANNES 
The Fontaine School faance 
Study and travel. Cultural, Finishing and College 
Preparatory courses. Trips. Sports. Resident and 
Day Students. Address Director, Miss Marie 
ise Fontaine, Care of Women’s City Club, 22 
Park Ave., New York City. Or Box 78, Cannes, 
A.M., France. 


| 














ship 


than when they entered it. 


or telephone 


23 West 44th Street 














SCHOOLS 
and 


YOUR CHILD 


VERY child has special needs in care, companion- 


and training. A good private school is pre- 
pared to fulfill all three of these needs. 


When you place your child in a private school you 
can be sure that his or her health will be safeguarded. 
Exercise and athletics are regulated. Most children re- 
turn from such a school in better physical condition 


The other children are the sort that you would wish 
your son or daughter to retain as friends always. They | 
are well-bred, of the same sccial pcesition, and ac- | 
customed to the same standards of living. | 


Moreover, in a private school, classes are small. Par- 
ticular attention is paid to the individual, which is cf 
great importance to the boy or girl who intends to enter 
college. Each child is studied fer aptitude along cer- 
tain lines, and assisted to develop any latent talent 
or preference he may possess. 


If you are uncertain as to just which school will best 
fit the needs of your child, 
We are well acquainted with all of the schools listed 
here and can tell you of others if you wish. Write, call 


THE CONDE NAST SCHOOL SERVICE 


ask us to help you decide. 


New York City 




















» NEW YORK CITY & VICINITY 


NEW YORK CITY & VICINITY 














BRIARCLIFF 


Mir Dome School for Girls 
Mrs EDITH COOPER HARTMAN, BS. Principal 
BRIARCLIFF MANOR NEW YORK 


General Academic and College Pre- 
paratory Courses. Music and Art 
with New York advantages. 
Music Department: 

Mr. Ossip Gabrilowitsch, 
Artistic Adviser 
Mrs. Florence M. S, Gilbert, Director 
Art Department: 

Mr. George W. Bellows, N.A., 
Director 
Junior School 
Post-Graduate Department 














The 
Ely School 


For Girls 
Greenwich, Conn. 


In the country. One hour from 
New York. Junior and Upper 
Schools. General, College Pre- 
paratory and Graduate Courses. 
Also one-year course, intensive 


college preparatory review. 














DONGAN HALL 


A Country School Overlooking New York Harbor 
College Preparation, General Course, Art, Music. 
Emma Barber Turnbach, A.B., Principal 
Dongan Hills Staten Island, N. Y. 





GLEN EDEN 


For high-school girls or graduates. Suburban to 
New York City, 50 minutes from Fifth Avenue. 
Superb equipment; charming environment; delight- 
ful, home-like. Choice of studies. For booklet 
address Director, Glen Eden, Stamford, Conn. 





DWIGHT 


NEW YORK CITY & VICINITY 


SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS 


FOR COLLEGE PREPARATION 
Recommended by the leading colleges. 
SPECIAL FINISHING COURSES 
Physical Culture, Domestic Science, Music and 
Expression 
Athletics, Gymnasium, Tennis, Riding 
Alumnz recommend Dwight because it develops:— 
Frankness, Self Control, Service 
Write for illustrated Catalogue on life of school. 
MissE.S.Creighton, Principal, Englewood,N.J. 











THE 
COMMONWEALTH SCHOOL 


Of Home Making and Community Subjects. 
Regular and part time courses 
Box F, 136 East 55th Street New York City 


4£~ Che Castle 

{gs a. _' Miss Mason’s School 
aN . for Girls 

Box 800. Tarrytown-on-Hudson, New York 





“ — 











NEW ENGLAND 











Junior High, College Preparation 


One year special intensive 
training 
Secretarial, Domestic Science, Music 
and Art Courses 
Amid magnificent estates. 40 acres. Ocean 
frontage. Park-like grounds. Boston 20 miles, 


Intensive training 
for college and school examinations. 


MR. and MRS. C. P. KENDALL 
18 Prides Crossing, Beverly, Mass. 


MOUNT IDA SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS 


Preparatory finishing school. 
Advanced elective courses for high school 
graduates. _ College Certificate. Fully 
equipped. Exceptional opportunities, with 

a delightful home life. 
2648 Summit Street, Newton, Mass. 











ROGERS HALL 
SCHOOL 


For Girls Lowell, Mass. 
College Preparatory and General Courses 
For Ilustrated Catalog or Booklets address 
Miss Olive Sewell Parsons, Principal. 























EASTERN ATLANTIC 














SCHOOL 
For Girls 10 Mi. from Phila. 


Thorough college preparation or special study. 
Music, art under noted artists. Athletics, riding. 
New stone buildings, large grounds. Catalog. 


Mrs. Edith Hatcher Harcum, B. L., Head of Schoo! 


| Mrs. L. May Willis, B.P., Principal Box F, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 





HIGHLAND HALL 


F Founded 1867 
In old residential Hollidaysburg in the Alleghanies. - 
College preparatory, general and postgraduate 
courses, Ellen C. Keates, A.B., Prin., Hollidaysburg, Pa. 


OGONTZ SCHOOL. Founded 1850. 
A school for girls occupying an estate on the sum- 
mit of Rydal Hills, 25 minutes from Phila. Illus- 
trated booklet describing new building mailed on 
request. Rydal, Junior Department. Miss Abby 
—— Principal, Pennsylvania, Montgomery 
ounty. 


MAROBERT HALL 


The Boarding Department of The Girls’ Latin School 
Excellent College Preparation at Moderate Rates. 
Cultural Course with Resident Peabody Teacher. 


34th Year Catal 
1232 se. Paul St., Baltimore. Md. 
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A graduate school for giris. 
Two years of elective aca- 
demic studies for non-college 
girls. Strong courses for 
specialization in Art, Music, 
Dramatic Expression, Home- | 
making and Secretarial work. 
Delightfully situated in coun- | 
try surroundings in a college 
town. New modern gymna- 
sium and swimming pool. 
Horseback _ riding, hockey, 
canoeing. For booklet, ad- 
dress 
Mr. and Mrs. H. M. Crist, 

rincipals 
Box 1561, Swarthmore, Pa. 
Also the *Mary Lyon School, 
college preparatory and general ' 
courses; Seven Gables, girls 6-14 


oT ildchif” 
Pishopthorpe anor 











~~ Fountain Fil Bethlehem Peuvisytvante 


Prepares girls for college, social, or business life. 
Special two-year finishing course for High School 
graduates. Music, Art, Household Arts_ and 
Sciences. Arts and Crafts, Expression and Secre- 
tarial work. Junior Department. Gymnasium. 
swimming pool, tennis, basketball, skating, riding, 
etc. Aesthetic and folk dancing. Address 

Claude N. Wyant, Principal, Box 280 


SOUTHERN 

















Qir 
WARD-BELMONT 
For GIRLS AND YOUNG WOMEN 

ESERVATIONS for the 1923-24 
session should be made as soon as 
possible to insure entrance. Courses 
covering 4 years preparatory and 2 years 
college work. Strong Music and Art 
Departments. Also Literature, Expres- i 
sion, Physical Training, Home Econom- | 
ics and Secretarial. Outdoor sports and | 
swimming pool. Woody Crest is the | 
School Farm and Country Club. Refer- | 
ences required. | 
Booklets on request. Address | 

WARD-BELMONT 

Belmont H’g’ts, Box30, Nashville, Tenn. 




















GULF-PARK By-the-Sea 
A Junior college for young women. National 
patronage. Two years college, four years high 
school. All new buildings. Land and water sports, 
year ‘round. Vachel yore celebrated poet, 
teaches Modern Poetry, 1923-2 

Address Gulf Park College, Box S, Gulfport, Miss. 





WARRENTON COUNTRY SCHOOL 
© Young Girls 
College RE: and special courses. French, 
the language of the house. The school is planned 
to teach girls how to study, to bring them nearer 
nature, and toinculcate habits of order and economy. 
Mile. Lea M. Bouligny, Box 43, Warrenton, Va. 








SULLINS COLLEGE 


VIRGINIA PARK 
FOR GIRLS AND YOUNG WOMEN 
New buildings. Every room has bath attached. 
High School and Junior College Courses. 
Music, Art, Expression, iomestic Science. 
Secretarial © ourses. Gymnasium. Swimming 
Pool. beautiful lake, water sports, tennis. Fine 


grtdoor life. Write for catalogue. 





. Martin, Ph.D., Pres., Box F, Bristol, Va. | 
i Colonial Sched 
FOR GIRLS 


In the finest residential section of Washington. 
Courses include grades, college preparatory, 3 
years’ collegiate work, music, art, expression, secre- 
tarial, domestic science. Athletics, dramatics. At- 
tractive social life within school. For catalog, 
address Miss Jessie Truman, Associate Prin. 
1541 Eighteenth Street 





ST. MARGARET’S 


A Resident and Day School for Girls. 
Separate department for those under twelve. 


2115 California St., Washington, D.C. 








PACIFIC COAST 


THE ANNA HEAD SCHOOL 


Boarding and Day School for Girls. High 
School graduates admitted without examination to 
all colleges using accrediting system. Students 
prepared for college board examinations. Post 
graduate, primary and intermediate departments. 
Cheerful, ho melike school with outdoor life year 
round. Address Miss Mary E. Wilson, Prin. 
Box E, Berkeley, Calif. 








<—— — 


i ———— 
| 





Washington, D.C. | 








BOYS’ SCHOOLS 


NEW ENGLAND NEW ENGLAND 


| WORCESTER ACADEMY /8 sors OF AvILITY | 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS WITH COLLEGE VISION 



































NEW YORK 


MANLIUS S1..0nN's scroo. 


In the hills of Central New York, 11 miles 
from Syracuse. Essentially a college preparatory 
school conducted under military system, instilling 
habits of order, promptness, honor and obedience. 
Business courses. Extensiveequipment and grounds. 
Well ordered recreation and athletics. Separate 
Junior School, boys 1o to 14. Catalog. Address 

GENERAL WILLIAM VERBECK, President 

Box 1810, Manlius, New York 








Fairfield, Conn. 
Students are taught how to study and concentrate. 





school subjects preparatory to college. 
Charles C. Saunders, Principal 


Allen-Chalmers 


A Country School for Boys 
Military Regularity. 
Thomas Chalmers, 





West Newton, Mass. 








THE GRAIL SCHOOL | 


Individual instruction in all elementary and high | 


Upper and Lower Schools. | 


SPECIAL SCHOOLS 











NORMA GOULD 
Feremost Dance Instructor 
of the 


WEST 


FALL TERM 
OPENS OCTOBER FIRST 
Send for Catalogue 3 


460 No. Western Los Angeles 














EASTERN ATLANTIC 


FREEHOLD ik SCHOOL 


for boys 7 to 15. Modified military training— 
inculcates obedience, orderliness, self-reliance. 
Theschoolwiththepersonaltouch. Catalog. Address 
Major Chas.M.Duncan, Box 106, Freehold,N.J. 


campus. Prepares for col- 


lege and business life. Moderate rates. Lower 
School for boys from 10 to 14. Roger W. Swetland, 
Headmaster, Box 10-X, Hightstown, N. J. 








St. Johns School 


OSSINING -ON-HUDSON, N.Y. 





Prepares Boys for College and Business. 
Small classes. Military training. Athletics. 
Separate school for boys under 13. 
William Addison Ranney, A.M., Prin. 











For the all-around edu- 
cation of manly boys. 
Athletic sports. 60-acre 


SOUTHERN 


S SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
Warrenton, Virginia 

Limited to 50. Preparation for all colleges. Catalog 

EDWIN B. KING, M.A. (Yale) Headmaster 











Have you found the school that you feel 

will be best fitted to your daughter's 

needs? If not, please be assured of our 
willingness to assist you. 


























THE ERA’S CHANGED! 


ACK in the days when young ladies sat stiffly on the hair 
cloth sofa and embroidered antimacassars .... when 
fainting was an accomplishment ... . 


No girl would have dreamed of a career! 


| But—times have changed! Women don’t faint at the slightest 
| provocation. Most girls, before they are twenty, become in- 
terested in the world in general and in some work in particular! 


They become artists or writers. They learn to be efficient secre- 
taries, teachers, nurses, interior decorators, architects. 

Perhaps you have always had a secret longing to develop your 
ability along some particular line. .... Perhaps you have 
spare time that might as well be used in studying. . . . . And 
if you will ask us about vocational schools, we can be of service. 


THE CONDE NAST SCHOOL SERVICE 
| 23 West 44th Street New York City 


























SPECIAL SCHOOLS SPECIAL SCHOOLS 











NORMAN-BEL GEDDES 


33 EAST 57 STREET NEW YORK 


Mr. Geddes, designer of over 
thirty-five productions in the 
past seven years for the Metro- 
politan and Chicago Opera Com- 
panies, Morris Gest, W.A. Brady, 
Lee Shubert, George Tyler, Win- 
throp Ames and others, an- 
nounces his Fifth class, begin- 
ning October 29th, in twenty 
lessons. 
Limited to twelve members 


A Course in the Technique of Designing 


THEATRICAL PRODUCTIONS 


aitiaallnie 


ARTS —43 WEST 72nd ST., NEW YORK 


Drama Opera Speech 
Photo Play Stage Dancing 

arn to act by acting. 27th 
Concentration courses include actual stage ex- 
perience and appearances at Alviene Art Theatre, 
developing Poise, personality and good address, 
graduating artists. 20 instructors. For catalog 
write Sec’'y, Room 22. Mention study desired. 


ROSETTA O’NEILL 
DANCING 


Classic—National—Folk—Rhythmic—Ball Rocm 





















AL IENE 


f SYor = (e\e) Be 








| **To Miss O'Neill I owe my success. 


| Classes for all Classic Dancing. 


| Saturday classes. 


Vernon Castle 


Mrs. 
746 Madison Ave., N. Y. Phone Rhinelander 677 


ADELAIDE & HUGHES 


Studio of Dance 





Stage Dances 
created. Amateur performances staged. Children’s 
ages, starting September 
rsth. Physical culture classes. Catalog. 

45 West 57th Street Plaza 7635 


EDITH COBURN NOYES SCHOOL 


Dramatic Training—Character Development 
Voice, Diction, Psychology, Design, French 
rile for comptete list of courses 
Edith Coburn Noyes, Principal 
Symphony Chambers, Boston. 

















The Perry-Mansfield Camp 


(Rocky Mountain Dancing Camp) 
Steamboat Springs, Colo. 


NED WAYBURN | 


Producer of the ‘“‘ZIEGFELD FOLLIES” | 
ffers practical instruction 


| In Every Type of Dancing | 
| NED WAYBURN 


| Studios of Stage Dancing, Inc. 


1841 Broadway, N.W. Corner 60th Street , 
New York City 


\f | Normal and Professional Classic Dancing 
| Depts. Junior and Senior Camps. Hotse- 
back riding, camping trips, swimming, bas- 
|} | ketball, tennis. Portia Mansfield, Principal. 


STAGE DANCIAG 


TAUS"’ WALTER BAA ER 






























Formerly Dancing ope for 








Cc HALIF Ziegfeld Follies, John Cort, 
Russian School — Dillingham, — & i ft 
ubert, ohan, others, 

of —* Teacher of, Marilynn Miller. 
‘airbanks Twins, Florence Wal- 

DANCING tonand hundreds of otners. Write 

“‘ Admire your energy or call oo Ave., N. Y. 

and your work’ City. . Circle 8290. 








ANNA PAVLOWA 





Summer School 
School reopens Sept.1st 
Catalog on Request 

| 163-165 West 57th Street, New York 








American Academy of Dramatic Arts 
Founded in 1884 
FRANKLIN H. SARGENT, President 


The leading institution for Dramatic and Ex- 

pressional Training in America. Connected 

with Charles Frohman's Empire Theatre and 

Companies. Foi information apply to 
SECRETARY 


262-I Carnegie Hall, New York, N. Y. 

















NAUMOVA SCHOOL OF DANCING 
Specializes in teaching Clubs and Schools. Studio 
classes by special arrangement. 

Telephone Circle 9743 

tude L. James Mile. Naumova 











Gert 
of the Castle School the Pavlowa Ballet 





4 West 50th St... ioe York 





The Marjorie Webster School 


of Expression and Physical Education 
2-year Normal course. 1-year Professional course. 
Fall term September ig Day and Night School. 


mitory. Catalogue. 
Washington, D.C. 


Dor: 
1415-F Massachusetts Ave., N. W., 


MISSTOWNSENDS STUDIO 


SPEAKING VOICE 





DICTION 
STAGE and PLATFORM 
Individual Instruction — Not a school 


13 GRAMERCY PARK NEW YORK CITY 








Intensive Course in Professional 


RESS DESIGNING 


MUSEUM OF FRENCH ART 
French Institute in the U.S. 
599 Fifth Ave., (at 48th St.,) New York 





Gale Rhythmic Health Training Institute, Inc. 
Progressive Home and Day School for Girls under 
fifteen and fo: older Special Students. Regular 


school grades; Singing; Hand work; Rhythmic 
Health-Training. Special course for Normal Stu- 
dents. Mary Sake es Davis, Pd.M., 


1816 Belmont Road Washingeon, D.C. 


SHORT-STORY WRITING 


A practical forty-lesson course in the 
writing and marketing of the Short- 
Story taught by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, 
Editor of The Writer’s Monthly. 

150 page catalog free. Please address: 
The Home Correspondence School 
Dr. Eeenwelu Dept. 65 Springfield, Mass. 
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SPECIAL SCHOOLS 


SPECIAL SCHOOLS 











P. Clement-Brown 


Fall courses starting now, 
Costume Design 


recognized by exclusive 

Fifth Avenue shops as the 

Fo recat of highest pro- 
cy. 

Amateurs and pro, 

stonals mopes tanto 


free catalog 
BROWN’S SALON STUDIOS—éz0 Filth Ave. N.Y: 
| Paris New Y 





ork San Francisco 











N. Y. SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ART 
Frark Alvah Parsons, Pres. Wm. Odom, Director in Paris 
New York Paris London 


Interior Architecture and Decoration;Costume 
Design and Illustration ; Stage Design; Graphic 
Advertisin Decorative Design; Teachers’ 


Training ourses; seeing and Children’s 
asses. 

Register now Circulars 

Address:— Sec., 2239 Broadway, New York 























Distinctive Millinery is the Mark of 
a Well Dressed Woman 


Learn to create your own exclusive styles in a 
thoroughly practical and ping school, 
under the personal direction of an e = 

Completion of course permits ful ling respon- 
sible, lucrative positions. Day and Evening Classes. 

Booklet upon request. 


ADELAIDE MILLER STUDIO 
20 WEST FORTY-NINTH STREET 
NEW YORK CITY = (Just off Fifth Avenue) 





| Ghe NEW YORK SCHOOL of 
TERIOR DECORATION 
Ol PARK AVE. *NEW YORK CITY 
Practical Training Course 
Afourmonths’ coursein period styles, 
color harmony, selection and use of 
furniture, fabrics, etc. Also courses 
in interior decorative design and 
craftsmanship. Fall term starts 
October 3rd. Send for Catalogue 41 

















The Art Students’ League 
of New York 


Regular Winter Classes—47th Year 


Lite Drawing and Painting, Portrait, Still 
Life, Illustration and Composition, Antique, 
Modeling (Portrait “A Figure) under the 
direction of George B. Bridgman, Edwin 
nega see Guy Pene Du Bois, Frank V. 
Du Mond, Anne Goldthwaite, Robert 
Henri, Charles R. Knight, Leo Lentelli, 
Hayley Lever, George Luks, Charles J. 
Martin, Kenneth Hayes Miller, Wallace 
Morgan, Boardman Robinson, John Sloan, 
Duncan ‘Smith, ig rong Dorr teele, Allen 
Tucker, Forbes Watson, George E. Wolfe. 
New School of Graphic Art. Classes in 
Etching, Lithography, po emp sn Layout, 
and Decorative Design, under the direction 
of Joseph Pennell and Fred W. Goudy. 
For catalog address 
_ Art Students’ League 

x F 215 West 57th “st. 


of New York 
New York 








METROPOLITAN ART = 


For Portrait—Landscape—Poster—Stage Lighting 
—Costume a Decoration—Fabric 
Desi ng. 

Children's Saturday Classes 





NATIONAL SCHOOL OF FINE 
AND APPLIED ART 


Felix Mahony, Pres. 
Interior Decoration :Costume, Commercial Poster & 
Textile Design. Illustration and Life, etc. Catalog. 
Connecticut Ave. and M.St., Washington, D.C. 





BOSTON SCHOOL of INTERIOR DECORATION 
Correspondence Courses 
Course A—Professional Training Course. 
an — Course—How to Plan Your 
wn 
Enrollment limited—Write for Prospectus 
Address P. O. 143, Boston (Copley Station), Mass. 








CALIFORNIA SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
(Formerly Mark Hopkins Institute) 
California Street - San Francisco 
Fatt TERM Now IN SEsSION 
Professional and Teachers Courses in the Fine 
and Appied Arts. Students may enroll at any 
time. Affiliated College of the University of 
California. IHustrated catalogue mailed on 
application. Lee F. Randolph, Director. 














N. Y¥. PROFESSIONAL SCHOOL OF 
INTERIOR DECORATION 
Francis Winter, director 
Actual Practical Training, Studios, Wotkihepe, 
Laboratories and Visitations 
Quart -. Classes Send for booklet 
20 West 46th St.,N.Y.C., West of Fifth Ave. 








WE TEACH 
COMMERCIAL 


ART 


“Use Your Spare Time 
for Pleasure or Profit’’ 


Meyer Both Company, the largest com- 
mercial art organization in the field, 
offers you a different and practical train- 
ing. If you like to draw, develop your 
talent. Study this practical course— 
taught by this widely known institution, 
with twenty-two years success—which 
each year produces and sells to adver- 
tisers in the United States and Canada 
over ten t drawings. 
Who else could give you so wide an experi- 
ence? Commercial art is a business neces- 
sity—a highly paid, intensely interesting pro- 
fession, equally open to men and women. 
Ilome study instruction. Get facts before 
you enrollin any school. 





peitte f for or one it illus 


trated Book, ““‘YOUR OPPOR’ 
for one-half the cost of pit nhs sh cents 
in stamps. 


Meyer Both Company 
Dept. of Art Instruction 
Michisan Ave., at 20th St., Dept. 48 CHICAGO, ILLs 





THEGARLAND SCHOOL 
of HOMEMAKING 


Booklet on training for efficient Home Making 
Mrs. Margaret J. Stannard, Director. 
2 Chestnut Street - - Boston, Mass. 


THE CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL 


Domestic Architecture 
and Landscape Architecture 


Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


BALLARD cri cous 


Established 50 Years 
610 Lex. Ave., at 53d St. Central Branch Y.W.C.A. 











KING-SMITH STUDIO-SCHOOL 
For young women. Music, languages, dancing, 
dramatic art; any art, academic or college subject 
may be elected. Tuition according to amount of 
wok taken. 

Mr. & Mrs. August King-Smith, Directors 
1751 New Hampshire Ave., Washington, D. C. 


9 

MISS WOODS’ SCHOOL 

For EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 
Individual training willdevelop the child who does 
not progress satisfactorily. 24 miles from Phila. 
Booklet. 

MOLLIE WOODS HARE, Byte soe 
Box 180 Langhorne, Pa. 











THE BANCROFT SCHOOL 
For children whose mental development has not 
progressed normally. A cultured home for the sons 
and daugnters of gentlemen, in which they may 
receive training adapted to meet their individual 
n s. Address A. Farrington, M. D., Jpasia 
Coulson Cooley. Box No. 121, Haddonfield; N. J. 


THE FREER SCHOOL 


For girls of retarded development. Limited enroll- 

ment permits intimate care. 9 miles from Boston. 

Miss Cora E. Morse, Principal, 31 Park Circle, 
Arlington Heights, Mass. 








FLORENCE NIGETINGALS SCHOOL 


BACKWARD CHILDREN 


42 miles from New York—Katonah, N. Y. 
Summer School and Camp during Summer. 
Rudolph S. Fried, Principal 





A Southern School go! 


A home school for a limited number of children. 
Beautiful old southern mansion. Large lawns. 
Sleeping ——. Ma modern improvements. Ideal 
ate. Moderate rates. 
Bristol- Nolen School, Murfreesboro, Tenn. 








CORSAGE—For_ reduc- 
ing bust, waist, hips, back 
and abdomen. $17.00 





IP BELT--For reduc- 
ing hips and abdomen, 
and improving figure, 





NTS — ek reducing 
hip ps and t Ss. 
yry tte $17.00 
Ankle length, 19.00 





Man’s belt, all heavy rubber . . . . . $14.00 

With coutilback ...... 9.00 
Brassiere—to reduce bust and diaphragm 7.00 
Neck and chin reducer (as illustrated) . 3.50 
Double chin reducer .« . « 2 2 2 6 « 2.50 
Reduce Your Flesh 


In spots— 


Arms, Legs, Bust, 
Double Chin, Etc. 


N fact, the entire body, or any part, can 
be reduced without dieting by dissolv- 
ing the fat through perspiration 
produced by wearing my garments. 






Unlike other methods of reducing, ANKLETS— For 
reducing and 


the first cost isthe ONLY cost. My [esnerng aie 
medicated rubber undergarments _ kles. Send ankle 
have been worn by men and women Per pair $7.00 
for twenty years. 


Extra high 9,00 
Send for my illustrated booklet. 
Dr. JEANNE A. WALTER 
FAMOUS MEDICATED REDUCING 
RUBBER GARMENTS 
389 Fifth Ave., New York City 


Office entrance near 36th Street, Suite GO5 




















Hawley School of Development 
For_Nervous and Retarded Children. Soegislions 
in pay wel and Speech Correction. English 
and Art Classes. Limited number. 

Marion L. Hawley 
53 Strawberry Hill Stamford, Conn. 











For Neither a Few nor the Many 


The SPUR 


“Is the illustrated publication which most adequately 


reflects the life and interests of those really constituting 


Society in the principal cities of the United States and 


Canada.” 


Personalities 


Foreign Notes 


Gentlemen : 


of $2.00 to 


Amateur Sports 
Country Estates 
Prominent Resorts 
Arts and Decorations 


Yearly Subscription—24 Numbers—Seven Dollars 


A TRIAL ORDER WILL BEGIN 
A PLEASANT ACQUAINTANCE 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER 


The Angus Company, 
425 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Please send The SPUR for four months (8 issues) at the reduced rate 
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The Venetian Gallery in the Studios of Decoration. Barker Bros., Los. Angeles. 


HE pre-eminence of the Sohmer Piano 

as the ideal musical instrument of the 
home is further enhanced by Period en- 
casements that give to it the added appeal 
of fine furniture. 


For more than half a century the Sohmer 
has enjoyed international fame for its 
extraordinary beauty of tone. The added 
charm of beautiful exteriors in various 
periods of furniture design, at but a slight 
increase in cost, makes it the most desir- 
able piano for the home of good taste. 
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When Helen Furr Got Gay With Harold Moos 


A Narrative Written in'the Now Popular Manner of Gertrude Stein 


HEN Georgine 
Skeen went away to 
stay two months 
with her brother, 
and left Helen Furr 
at the place they 
had been regularly 
living when they 
had been so gay 
there together, 
Helen Furr went on being gay there. She 
was quite gay and a little more gay than 
she had been when she and Georgine Skeen 
had been gay there together. This was be- 
cause she received visits regularly from 
Harold Moos. Harold Moos was not a gay 
man but he was a very dark man, and a 
very heavy man and a very bald man, and 
of all the regularly dark men and the regu- 
larly heavy men and the regularly bald 
men who sat regularly there then with 
Helen Furr, Harold Moos was the darkest 
man and heaviest man and the baldest man 
who sat regularly there with her. 

Harold Moos was living regularly in the 
same place where Helen Furr and Georgine 
Skeen were living when they were being 
gay there. Harold was cultivating painting 
still-life, which was very heavy cultivating 
then. He was not at all gay, because he was 
cultivating still-life. It was not very gay 
still-life, it was not even such gay still-life 
as he was cultivating when he first sat regu- 
larly with Miss Skeen and Miss Furr when 
they were living regularly there then. The 
still-life which Harold Moos cultivated was 
quite pleasant when he first regularly culti- 
vated it. 

It was melons! 





A it was just a shade gay when he was 
first painting it in that place where 
Helen Furr was being gay in all the big 
and little ways she had of being gay, but 
when he had been painting it three or four 
weeks it was not so gay as it had been when 
he was first painting it. It did not have 
such a gay smell as when he was first paint- 
ing it there then. When Harold Moos’ still- 
life did not smell so very gay he would go 
and sit regularly with the dark men and the 
heavy men and the bald men who sat with 
Helen Furr while she was being gay alone 
while Georgine Skeen had gone away to 
stay two months with her brother. Helen 








Furr was very gay whenever Harold Moos 
came to sit regularly with her. 

She was always gay when dark men or 
heavy men or bald men, or men that were 
heavy and not so dark and bald, sat regu- 
larly with her, but she was more gay when 
Harold Moos sat regularly with her than 
when other dark and heavy and bald men 
sat with her, and she was very much more 
gay than she had been when Georgine 
Skeen was living there then. 


ELEN FURR knew all the big ways of 

being gay and all the little ways of 
being gay and she was gay in all the ways 
that dark men and heavy men and bald 
men, who sit regularly with girls, like in 
girls who are being gay. She knew all the 
old ways of being gay, and she thought up 
lots of new ways of being gay and par- 
ticularly ways that Harold Moos would 
like to see her use in being gay. When 
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| Harold Moos, having regularly brained 

Helen Furr with his walking stick, 

feels a little more gay and comes to an 
eminently praiseworthy decision 
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Harold Moos, who was not at all gay, would 
come to sit regularly with her in the place 
where she was living, she would go up be- 
hind him and put her hands over his 
eyes and say ‘Guess who this is!” and 
would be very gay there then. 

And she would be gay in talking baby- 
talk to him then, and she would be gay with 
a Southern accent and be very gay then, 


and she would pull Harold Moos’ chair away 
from him when he would be sitting down 
and would be very gay regularly in all the 
big and little ways there are of being gay 
with dark and heavy and bald men like 
Harold Moos. 

And she would straighten his tie and be 
very gay then, and she would pick threads 
off his coat and be very gay then and she 
was often being gay in putting on his hat, 
and always being gay in knocking it off. 


NE day, when Helen Furr was being 
gay and Harold Moos was feeling very 
dark and very heavy and very bald and 
not at al] gay they were married—regularly 
there then. Harold Moos, who was not gay 
then, thought Helen Furr would not be so 
gay when they were married regularly, 
but she went on being gay in all the big and 
little ways she had of being gay with dark 
and theavy and bald men before she had 
married Harold Moos. She could not think 
up any new way of being gay, so she kept 
on being gay in her old ways. Every day 
she would be gay in going up behind Harold 
Moos and putting her hands over his eyes 
and saying “Guess who this is!”, and she 
would be gay jin baby-talk then, and 
she would be gay in lisping then, and she 
would straighten his tie, being gay, and 
she would pick white threads off the collar 
of his coat, being gay. 
But she could not think up any new way 
of being gay. 


NE day, when they had been married 

regularly for a year, she again went up 
behind Harold Moos and put her hands 
over his eyes, saying “Guess who this is!”’. 
Then Harold Moos, who was not feeling 
regularly gay, said to Helen Furr: “I have 
been thinking up a way of making you less 
gay and of making myself more regularly 
gay and in a wholly new way; and, with that 
end in view, I hereby hit you three times 
regularly on the head .with this walking 
stick—One!!?x, Two x?!, Three ? x ! — 
and, now that I have regularly brained you, 
I already feel a little more gay; but, in order 
to make myself regularly extraordinarily 
gay, I am going out to subscribe regularly 
to the gayest magazine in the world, which 
(if you had not been knocked regularly 
senseless) you would know is Vanity Fair.” 


K. D. 
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The Problem of Reparations 


A Famous German Political Philosopher Proposes, As a Conclusive Solution, the United States of Europe 


It will not be settled by executing, or 

trying to execute, the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles. It will not be settled by continued 
diplomatic negotiations between France and 
Germany. It will be settled in the end only 
by gettimg down to the fundamental causes 
of Europe’s trouble, of which the Reparations 
dispute is but one symptom; not by the 
U.S. A., but by the U. S. E.—by a new federa- 
tion of the United States of Europe. 

The busy American, who is tired of propa- 
ganda and out of patience with an imbroglio 
which seems too intricate to be grasped, can 
best find his way through the European mud- 
dle by keeping these three basic points in mind. 

The Treaty of Versailles will not be carried 
out, because it cannot be carried out. It is not 
simply that the Treaty is harsh towards Ger- 
many. The essential fact is that the Treaty is 
incompatible with the known laws and the 
known demands of modern economic life in 
Europe. 

The basic error made in framing the Treaty 
four years ago lay in assuming that Germany, 
with a little honest effort, and leading for 
a time a life of humility and industrious 
poverty, could, all by herself, make good the 
damage the World War caused to five great 
powers and a great number of little ones. 


Cx the Reparations issue be settled? 


This assumption—which may have seemed ~ 


plausible enough to men still burning with 
the hatreds of war—can easily be refuted. 


The Impossibility of Payment 
[ was soon recognized by everyone that 
the Treaty could not be applied to the letter: 
for one thing, the Allies abandoned their plan 
to extradite and punish various individuals 
in the German army and government; in the 
second place, a German liability originally 
placed at 132 billions in gold marks now 
fluctuates in the minds of the Allied diplo- 

mats between forty and fifty billions. 

How, indeed, could Germany, quite aside 
from the cold fact that her currency has 
shrunken to one millionth of its normal pre-war 
value, ever pay the 132 billions in gold which 
the Treaty contemplated and without which 
there can be no reparations in the sense of 
the Treaty? Is she to pay in cash, or is she 
to pay in goods? And how may the payments 
be adjusted to avoid ruin? 


By MAXIMILIAN HARDEN 


She can pay in cash only by discontinuing 
all imports and at the same time increasing 
to a maximum the export of cheap merchan- 
dise—that is to say, by “dumping” her goods 
on the world markets. 

Now as for “dumping’’, such a procedure 
on the part of Germany would soon become 
intolerable to other exporting countries, no 
matter how strong these might be: it would 
inevitably produce panics and unemployment. 
America has already protected herself by a 
rigid tariff against any influx, en masse, of 
foreign articles; and not even the British 
Empire, with its long tradition of free-trade, 
could long keep from doing the same thing. 
Quite lately, Mr. Joseph Chamberlain has put 
forward a program whereby the English should 
follow in the footsteps of the United States, 
reserving the English market exclusively for 
English wares, and so changing the crisis of 
unemployment to a crisis of labor-shortage 
and bringing about a condition of great pros- 
perity in the country. 

It is true that France does not see the situa- 
tion in this light. The economic interests of 
France are totally different from those of the 
countries which have been allied or associated 
with her since 1914. France is the only great 
power quite able to support an unlimited flow 
of German exports with equanimity. The 
French population is relatively small, and 
lives on a fertile soil: it is a population of small 
farmers, small tradesmen, small investors. 
The world’s foremost dealer in articles of high 
finish—‘‘ objets de luxe’—France has never 
entered the scramble for the world marketing 
of cheap wares. Her industries, to survive on a 
prosperous basis, do not have to underbid 
competitors in the export field. 

But this independence, which is, in itself, a 
tremendous advantage, harbors a very great 
danger for France—the danger that she will 
find herself isolated in the political world, 
whenever she follows a policy rigidly based 
on economic interests. In the present case, 
France could force “dumping” upon Ger- 
many only at the expense of alienating her 
allies. 

An analogous reasgning applies to the 
curtailment of German imports. Whether 
France could endure the closing of German 
doors to her wines, liqueurs, art objects, silks, 
laces, dresses, hats, soaps, perfumes, jewelry, 


cosmetics, vegetables and fruits is a question 
I think hardly worth discussing. This recourse 
(cash payments from a surplus in trade) will 
never be resorted to so long as the United 
States, Great Britain, Italy, Belgium, Japan 
and the new Slavic states, have anything to 
say in the matter. 


The Manner of Actual Payment 

BY perhaps Germany might pay, not in 

cash, but in goods, passing over to France 
and Belgium the value, say, of fifty (or even 
thirty) billion gold marks in tools, farm imple- 
ments, manufacturing machinery, furniture, 
building materials and the like. But this 
would mean paralysis, for years, perhaps for 
decades, of French and Belgian enterprise in 
these departments of production. Not only 
this. Once German machinery has been im- 
ported, all parts and replacements—all the 
essentials for repairs and maintenance—would 
have to come from the German firms making 
the original installations. Experts with greater 
technical knowledge than I might be able to 
estimate the length of time it would take the 
French to recover from the effects of an in- 
demnity thus collected. 

These facts, it will be observed, would re- 
main unchanged even were the United States 
to make the much talked of, the much hoped 
for, loan of seven billion dollars toward the 
liquidation of the indemnity obligation. That 
American statesmen are intending any such 
thing I gravely doubt. You Americans hold 
three-fourths of all the coined and coinable 
gold in the world; and your country has such 
possibilities of development that there is no 
danger that Uncle Sam may starve, like King 
Midas, amid his bags of treasure. So insistent 
is the impulse toward industrial expansion in 
the United States that American manufac- 
turers are for ever clamoring to have the 
doors of immigration opened wider. Though 
America is the only country still rich enough 
to afford the luxury of political idealism, she 
cannot help noticing that there are numberless 
opportunities for safe and profitable invest- 
ments of capital in Asia, in Russia, in Aus- 
tralia and in the Balkans, in all lands where 
lack of coal (Holland and Italy, for instance) 
will shortly compel general electrification. In 
these conditions, what attractions can a loan 
to Germany have--a loan yielding but low 
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and dubious interest, and repayment of which 
in any visible future is out of the question? 
The minimum premise for such a loan would 
be the absolute pacification of Europe, and a 
period of earnest co-operation among all 
Europear states, of which I shall speak more 
fully hereafter. Otherwise, the New World 
would be trickling drops of water into the 
bottomless pit of the Old. And would this 
assistance really help Germany to her feet? 
She cannot manage her finances at present. 
Suppose we add to her other burdens the in- 
terest and amortization of five billion dollars— 
twenty quadrillion billion paper marks! 

Put it in this way: whatever Germany 
pays her neighbor as debtor, she must refuse 
him as customer. Every billion spent on repa- 
rations is lost to the trade of those who would 
sell. Experience, which is a hard teacher, has 
taught us that the dislocations in industry 
caused by such losses are harder to bear than 
taxation and empty treasuries. Borrowed 
money never, by itself, increases the fortune 
either of an individual or of a nation. Work, 
and work alone—under “work” I must here in- 
clude prudent speculation and the well-advised 
spending of the wealth that work creates— 
can bring areal and a durable reconstruction. 


The Vicious Circle 

UCH is the stone wall against which the 

Treaty is breaking itself to pieces. We can- 
not alter economic laws to our will; we must 
adjust ourselves to them. This simple truth 
never came home to the “Big Four”’ in Paris. 
Only ‘one of the “Big Four” was really “big” 
in the nobility of his ideals and intentions. I 
refer to President Wilson. But even he shared 
with his three colleagues a general obtuseness to 
the principles of world economics, and a pro- 
found ignorance as to the things that were 
economically useful, essential, possible, for 
the nations of Europe. 

The result was a Treaty which has lamenta- 
bly fallen because of its own weight. 

Meantime—and this is what the foreign 
observer is not likely to understand—Ger- 
many has been forgetting Bismarck. 

Let us grant that the Treaty is not worka- 
ble. Is Germany thereby excused from doing 
her best to meet her reparations obligations? 

By no means! 

The unbearable is never borne; the unful- 
fillable is never fulfilled. Then why so much 
agitation? Bismarck, the one great statesman 
our country produced, used to insist, over and 
over again, that love and hatred, sympathy 
and antipathy, moral indignation, holy horror 
and vindictiveness, are not political concepts 
and should never influence statesmanship. 
Why, then, this howl of rage in Germany 
against the “infamy of Versailles”, which the 
loser of a monstrous five-year war could not 
hope to have much milder and the absurdity of 
which must soon assert itself? 

Why? The answer is easy. It is German pol- 
itics—domestic German politics. 

Thinking people the world over must be im- 
pressed by the distortions of which the patri- 
otic emotion is capable, and the misuses to 
which it may be put. It is being vigorously used 
in Germany today, and used in exaggerated 
forms. A military monarchy has been over- 
thrown. A dozen princely courts have disap- 
peared. Thousands of individuals have been 
deprived of influence, of position, of privileges, 
of sinecures, of easy sinecures for themselves, of 
promising and secure futures for their children. 
Naturally, these people are hoping for a resto- 
ration and they are trying to bring it about 
through nationalism. Now, nationalism best 


flourishes in an atmosphere of hatred for 
others, in the one direction, and of glorifica- 
tion of self, in the other. Its doctrines are best 
stated in terms of accusation, goading the na- 
tional pride by disparagement of other people, 
by calumny of individuals and parties holding 
different views; by unceasing repetition of 
charges that the dignity of the race is being 
daily and grossly insulted by some jealous 
neighboring race. 


Pan-Germanic Nationalists 


ROM year to year, since the Armistice, the 

power of the German Nationalists has been 
gaining ground in this young Republic which 
has been the victim of unbelievably incompe- 
tent administrations. I must add, parenthet- 
ically, that the Nationalist ranks count not a 
few sincere believers in the virtues of the Old 
regime, and in the irremediable rottenness of 
the New. Hundreds of unpunished assassina- 
tions; innumerable cases of violence to persons 
and property; daily, almost hourly, examples 
of lawlessness of every kind and description, 
have made the Nationalists so feared and so 
powerful that courageous indeed must be the 
man who would oppose them openly, or pub- 
licly champion the cause of truth and common 
sense. Not all classes of society, to be sure, are 
equally responsive to Nationalist pressure: 
labor, for example, and the small business men 
are more or less free; but these classes are being 
continually betrayed by their leaders, whom the 
Nationalists often corrupt. They are not ina 
position to control the trend of public discus- 
sion. ‘We are being lied to even more than 
during the war!” is a remark constantly heard 
in the streets of German cities; but the lament 
is followed with a sigh of resignation: “What, 
alas, can be done about it?” 

The trick the Nationalists have turned in 
Germany is an unparalleled example of crafty 
and successful demagogy. Here we are, less 
than five years removed from the most appall- 
ing defeat a nation ever suffered in all history. 
And yet—after a political volte-face, engineered 
by the intrigues of a few and accepted by the 
apathy of the many, and which is spoken of as 
a “revolution” though it never was one— 
whom do we find in popular favor? Who are 
acclaimed as the saviors of their country? The 
very men, if you please, who led Germany into 
the war, and who then lost it for her; and who 
either escaped the consequences by cowardly 
flight, or proved by dozens and dozens of 
prophecies and diagnoses which never came 
true, that they were utterly lacking in political 
intuition and reliable political judgment. 


The Fickleness of Popularity 


N the other hand, ostracism and death for 
those who saw the mistakes that were being 
made and gave warning against them; ostra- 
cism and death for those who refuse to accept 
the Nationalistic creed. And what is that 
creed? It holds that of all European govern- 
ments, only the Imperial German government 
was spotlessly innocent of bringing on the war; 
that Germany was not brought to her knees by 
force of arms and weight of superior numbers; 
but by the revolutionary dagger-thrust sunk 
from behind into the Army’s back; that Ger- 
many was betrayed into accepting the Armis- 
tice by the same Benedict Arnolds who later 
delivered Germania’s bleeding body of the 
monstrosity called the “Republic”; that, 
finally, the Treaty of Versailles, word for word 
and paragraph by paragraph, is a thing of 
deceit, a crime of crimes. 
With such a propaganda rampant over the 
country, was it possible to create a public will 
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to meet the demands of the Treaty? —in deed J 
mean, and not in words? How could that un- 
fortunate known as “the man in the street” 
help feeling that it was just to yield as little as 
possible to the tyrant Allies who started the 
war, owed their victory to spies and traitors, 
and now desire nothing beyond the dismember. 
ment of Germany and the enslavement of the 
German race? But, meanwhile, the effects of 
this state of mind on public policy have been 
disastrous; and our mistakes may be enumer- 
«ated one by one. 

The first mistake was at Versailles. The 
sane and wise policy of the German dele- 
gates would have been to smooth off the 
sharper corners of the Treaty—replacing the 
ruinously costly and pernicious occupation of 
the Rhinelands by some equally secure but less 
galling guaranty; and contesting those provi- 
sions which, in violation of the spirit of the 
Armistice, loaded soldiers’ and widows’ pen- 
sions upon Germany’s shoulders (a burden she 
cannot possibly assume). For the rest, if the 
Treaty were inherently unreasonable and 
absurd, its weaknesses could not fail to make 
themselves evident in the course of a very short 
time. Whereas the actual procedure was to 
raise a shrill and ineffectual outcry against the 
“Treaty of Shame” en bloc, and that in an 
antagonistic spirit which made the victors at 
once conclude that any abrogation on their 
part of details would only strengthen German 
resistence to the whole document. Neverthe- 
less, the Treaty has been revised on some minor 
points, as I have explained. 


Errors in German Policy 


No: though we Germans have no right to 
demand a revision of the Treaty, I believe 
that such revision will be imposed upon the 
Allies by their own necessities; and evolution in 
this direction would have been much more 
rapid had it not been retarded by a common 
suspicion that out of this Germany, which is 
new in external appearances, the old monar- 
chical and militaristic Germany, the Germany 
of subsidies and rebates that made her the 
under-bidder of all competitors on the world’s 
markets, might suddenly be born again. This 
suspicion, this fear, has been engendered by a 
number of unfortunate blunders, of which I 
shall here particularize the greatest. 

After her defeat, Germany made improve- 
ments in her rural and municipal economics 
which would have been scarcely possible in 
normal times. This situation was the result of 
the colossal profits accumulated by individuals 
and firms during the war and the blockade; 
and it was helped on by the depreciation of 
currency and the “dumping” of securities 
upon the country, which, down through the 
year 1922, greatly favored the export trade. 
The German peasantry, in fact, is now vir- 
tually out of debt. Why not, if twenty-five 
cents will pay off a mortgage of a million 
marks? Even in the most backward villages 
new buildings with all the modern improve- 
ments have been going up. Large and small 
land-owners sit enthroned on mountains of 
paper money (why not, again?). An ox brings 
five hundred million marks in the market 
place; and a clean-up of dead wood in a small 
forest nets a hundred millions! The technical 
equipment of German factories has meantime 
been attaining a perfection which cannot pos- 
sibly be surpassed today or tomorrow. 

Now, for a time, the United States, England, 
Italy, Holland and Scandinavia suffered from 
unemployment, and much more severely than 
Germany did. This surprising anomaly was due, 
nevertheless, to natural causes; and it was 4 
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blessing besides, for only under such circum- 
stances was the payment of reparations by Ger- 
many possible. However, the German govern- 
ment did not seize its opportunity. It made the 
unpardonable mistake of keeping the whole 
situation secret, speaking, in daily reports, of 
the dreadful misery, the imminent collapse, 
the death-bed agony of the German nation. 

The first effect of this policy was to shake 
confidence in Germany’s power of recupera- 
tion, and consequently in the value of her cur- 
rency. Who indeed would be fool enough to 
give credit to a man who insists he is on the 
verge of ruin, and will soon be a beggar sleeping 
in the gutter? The second effect was to lend 
plausibility to the legend of the “German 
camouflage”. The contrast between official 
laments and the spectacle of rural prosperity 
and urban frivolity (which latter was pushed 
to almost scandalous lengths) led foreigners 
to the belief that Germany was ruining her 
state treasury to the advantage of private 
capital; so that, bankrupt as a government, 
she might still be in a position to renew her 
policies of commercial and military imperial- 
ism under a smoke-screen of poverty. 

Add to that, a more and more conspicuous 
rise of German nationalism. Add to that the 
spectacle of von Hindenburg, in the very pres- 
ence of a republican minister of war, renewing 
his oath of allegiance to his “most gracious 
sovereign”, his “lord, king and emperor”’ 
(meanwhile drawing a fat salary from the Re- 
public he is insulting!). Can you blame a 
Frenchman if he hesitates, if he refuses, to 
alter one tittle of a Treaty which insures him 
against renewed attacks from a neighbor 
whose bravery in battle and whose superiority 
in numbers are indisputable? 


The Way Out of the Woods 


Sed age aig springs eternal! 
Necessity, the laws of world economics, 
will, in the end assert their compelling force 
upon a spiteful and arrogant humanity, be- 
wildered by the poison gas of international 
hatred and suspicion. The break in the cloud 
also is, to my mind, near at hand. 

The gap between German costs of produc- 
tion and those obtaining in competing coun- 
tries has all but closed for most articles; for 
others it has closed entirely. The outlook for 
German business is dark indeed. 

Dividends that are dazzling when figured in 
German paper are reduced to the smallest frac- 
tions of one per cent in gold. A share quoted 
on exchange at four million above par is, in 
reality, pitifully low. During the period of 
easy money, manufacturing never attained 
more than 65 per cent of its pre-war output, 
and capitalists claimed at that time that the 
missing 35 per cent represented just the mar- 
gin of profit. Now, in fact, German business 
must tremble for its bare existence: for the first 
time Germany sees the specter of general 
unemployment stalking upon her, The occu- 
pation of the Ruhr and the confiscation by 
France of enormous quantities of supplies 
(especially chemicals) have paralyzed whole 
branches of industry—some of them of the 
first importance. Everyone with an ounce of 
brains is aware that the poverty which today 
holds our middle classes, our brain workers, 
and the poorer laborers within its fangs, must 
seize upon a much greater portion of the 
population and with a still more grim ruth- 
lessness before those people, whose minds, 
as the phrase goes, are “eternally of yester- 
day”, will see their dreams come true: first, a 
loan, then agreement on reparations, then 
stabilization of the mark, then—well, the 


whole gamut—“toute la lyre’’—in short. 
Our blind patriots, our Eberts, our Wirths, 
our Rathenaus, our Cunos—have picked on 
that string till it is worn out. The tune will 
never be played in that fashion. Things will 
not happen, because they cannot happen, in 
exactly that way. 

The apex of madness has now, it seems, 
been reached: we can fall from it and break 
our necks; or we can, more intelligently, climb: 








| order'to recall the terrible penalties of War, 

and the spirit of the men whose sacrifices 
paid the price of the peace we now enjoy, we 
reprint this sonnet, “The Dead”, by Rupert 
Brooke, the most gifted of the young writers 
who gave their lives: 


LOW out, you bugles, over the rich Dead! 
There’s none of these so lonely and poor 
of old, 
But, dying, has made us richer gifts than gold. 
These laid the world away; poured out the red 
Sweet wine of youth; gave up the years to be 
Of work and joy, and that unhoped serene, 
That men call age; and those who would have 
been, 
Their sons, they gave, their immortality. 


Blow, bugles, blow! They brought us, for our 
dearth, 

Holiness, lacked so long, and Love, and Pain. 

Honor has come back, as a king, to earth, 

And paid his subjects with a royal wage; 

And Nobleness walks in our ways again; 

And we have come into our heritage. 




















down to safety—but do something we must. 
France has played her last card—by entering 
the Ruhr. Germany has tried to trump this 
card with passive resistance (it is costing her 
terribly—thirty-six printing presses are turning 
out thousands of billions every day; however, 
some people still talk of stabilizing our cur- 
rency!). Berlin’s note of May 2d, which, in 
return for not unimportant concessions, had 
nothing more substantial to offer than the 
hope of a future loan, was another indication 
of the insanity of the moment. The answers 
from Paris, London, and Rome covered the 
government with a humiliation as great, and, 
alas, as well deserved, as the judgment passed 
upon it by the nine powers at Genoa after the 
futile prank of the secret. Treaty with the 
Bolshevists at Rapallo. 

What will happen now? 

The inevitable, naturally! On June 7th 
Berlin made new and fairly reasonable pro- 
posals. France, however, declares she will not 
consider them till passive resistance in the 
Ruhr ceases. Germany replies that such re- 
sistance will continue till France withdraws 
her troops from the valley. The only hope 
remaining is that public opinion the world over 
will be brought to bear to force both govern- 
ments to a more conciliatory frame of mind. 
It is a question of governments only: for the 
masses of the population, in both countries, 
so far as they are not misinformed, are ready 
for an amicable settlement. The essential 
steps toward the latter, as I see them, are 
these: Germany must cease resistance; and at 
that moment, France must withdraw her 
main forces, returning to the state of affairs 
obtaining the first day of the occupation. 
There must be a general amnesty for men now 
under arrest. France ought also to have 
the good grace to evacuate Diisseldorf, Duis- 
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burg and Ruhrort (the river ports), which 
she arbitrarily seized under the Briand 
ministry. 

This much accomplished, the rest will be 
easier. Reparations (so far they remain un- 
paid, you see) are not the cause of Germany’s 
distress. The payment of them will not restore 
French prosperity. These two countries, and 
all the rest of Europe, are suffering from the 
work of destruction carried out over a period 
of fifty months, with great zest and thorough- 
ness, by one hundred millions of people. 

Results? 

The results are: that three-fourths of the 
nations of Europe are without a currency that 
has any value beyond their borders. Conse- 
quently they are unable to buy the products 
manufactured by the remaining fourth. Eu- 
rope has split into two parts, one of which 
cannot buy, while the other cannot sell: 
gigantic expansion of the means of production; 
a shocking restriction of the means of con- 
sumption, a plethora of goods, an anemia of 
markets. Such is the pernicious malady from 
which Europe is dying, meantime threatening 
contamination of the rest of the world. What 
saves the situation at the present time—in 
so far as anything can possibly save it— 
is the unbelievable consuming power of 
America. 


The Situation Before Us 


i ise cure is not through loans—one coun- 
try lending, a second promising to pay, 
and a third collecting interests. Only a 
Europe economically united, and conscious of 
that unity, only a Europe unhampered by 
dynastic intrigues, by patriotic animosities, 
by tariff obstacles, can hope for recovery. To 
such a Europe America would entrust her 
money. The wedding of the ore of Lorraine 
with the coke of the Ruhr would, for instance, 
create a cell of economic co-operation out of 
which the United States of Europe, the 
U.S. E., might eventually develop. 

M. Poincaré recently explained that France 
occupied the Ruhr Valley to force co-operation 
between French, Belgian, and German produc- 
tion. But the “collaboration immédiate”’ 
which he demands cannot be limited to the 
sphere of industry. It would not endure 
were it to remain at the mercy of govern- 
mental politics, bureaucratic restrictions, ordi- 
nances, penalties, controls. It would have to 
include the Reparations Commission (Ger- 
many not voting, perhaps, but explaining her 
accounts and showing her balance-sheets). It 
would have to include the League of Nations. 
The rain of diplomatic notes would have to 
come to an end, conversations of business men 
(talking business) replacing them. After all, 
the issue is an issue between a debtor and a 
creditor, not between two enemies. Great 
Britain must somehow be called off European 
markets, finding her outlets in America and the 
East. She must be made to abandon any policy 
tending to oppose European peace and unity. 
The will to union! There is no other possi- 
bility for the restoration of Europe. If we fail 
to attain it, we cannot avoid chaos and a 
reconstruction along the lines of Bolshevism. 

Is there a réle for the United States to play 
in all this? One thing she might do is obvious. 
She might make the symptom-curers over 
here understand, and understand well, that 
America has neither sympathy nor money for 
states that are envious of each other, suspi- 
cious of each other, threatening each other 
with economic or military war. 

“The U.S. A. will only help the U. S. E.!” 

That should be the American slogan. 





Mary Pickford as a Street Singer of Old Spain 


In “Rosita”, This Blithe and Youthful Spirit Sings Her W ay from Poverty to Riches 
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The charming heroine of our nar 
rative, relieving the tedium of her 
exile in sport upon the desert 
beach. Her three husbands are 
to be seen in the background 


Pacific Ocean to cross! And only one 

woman to three men! And the woman 
looked stupid and homely to the men; and the 
men stupid and ugly to the woman. But the 
men were friends. They looked good enough 
to one another. At least, it made no difference 
how they looked, for they were good sports, 
travelled, jovial, congenial. 

Trade was dull in the Orient, and they were 
glad enough to be going home. Who the 
woman was they did not care. She was appar- 
ently an American business woman, an office- 
manager or something equally hard, and in- 
different to her duties as a member of the 
feminine profession. 

The steamer was ancient; her bottom was 
foul with barnacles; her engines cankered with 
trust; the coal of poor quality. The weather 
bullied the old tub. Head gales seemed to 
mock her duck-like flounderings. 

As day followed day in billowy monotony, a 
curious yet familiar sea-change altered the 
souls of the passengers. The magic of loneli- 
ness influenced the appearance of things. The 
men began to take note of the woman, and she 
of them. As she drifted along the deck or 
stood at the rail leaning against the wind, she 
grew interesting. 

Emerson, or somebody, said something 
about starry nights being commonplace be- 
cause they were commonplace. But if they 
were seen only once in a thousand years .. . ! 


() ri four passengers, and the whole 


HERE there is only one woman, she is 
always wonderful. 

And strangely—all the more strangely 
because it is always so—as the one woman 
grew better looking to the men, the men grew 
less attractive to one another. 

At the end of the first week, the men were 
no longer singing trios and playing games with 
a dummy. They were not even asking the 
woman to make a fourth at bridge, or any- 
thing. 

The woman, Miss Edna Evans, as they 
learned from the dismal Captain, had become 
a nymph of poetic graces in the men’s eyes, 
while two of the men were now devils or idiots 
to any one of the other three. 

Yet to Edna, all three were angels. It is 
strange how different male angels can look in 
the eyes of a doting woman. Tommy Jones 


wy 


Todiha Jobroro 


Three Men, Shipwecked on a Desert Island, Contend to the Death for the Love of a Woman 


By RUPERT HUGHES 


was an angel of the kind known, in his under- 
wear trade, as a “short stout”. Dick Brown 
was a tall and lean angel. Harry Robinson 
was an average angel as to build, nondescript 
and brindle in color. 

Yet to Edna their names might have been 
Raphael, Lucifer and Aldebaran. 


hips usual steps had been taken to become 
acquainted. After these accidents they 
exchanged information as to names, occupa- 
tions and origins. She learned that they were 
respectively in gents’ underwear, wholesale 
drugs, and imperishable pants. They learned 
that she had been secretary to James Mifflin, 
the Shanghai manager of an international 
bakery. In spite of its imitation of the meth- 
ods of an appallingly successful rival, it had 
failed; the manager had shot himself, leaving 
Miss Evans just petty cash enough to pay 
her fare home on this cheap steamer. 

After a third week of head gales a typhoon 
took the old ship in hand, spun her round a 
few times, and then set off with her in some 
direction with which the old engines and the 
dirty coal had little to do. 

Finally the storm backed the boat up on an 
island visited by nobody but sea-gulls. 


S the seas broke over the stranded and 
shattered hulk, the three men rose to demi- 
godlike heights of heroism. The results were 
almost fatal to Miss Evans, for they had like 
to have let her drown while they fought over 
the privilege of saving her. It is hard when 
three latent heroes have only one poor woman 
to exercise their valor upon. 

Finally an uproarious wave that rode over 
the ship like another ship carried vessel and 
crew to the bottom and the four passengers 
toward the shore. Tom held Edna’s right 
hand, Dick her left, and Harry kept both her 
feet above water by pressing them to his 
bosom. So she was saved by a syndicate, as it 
were. The wave carried them high on the 
beach and left them more senseless than usual. 

And there they were manifestly destined to 
remain indefinitely, sustained by the number- 
less eggs and the easily slain denizens of the 
islet. 

This is not a story of castaways. Readers 
curious to know how they managed to sur- 
vive can find details that will serve well 


enough in the abundant pages of Robinson 
Crusoe and kindred works on how to live on 
nothing a year. 

A thrilling story of the quadrangular love- 
war belongs here, but Miss Evans would never 
discuss the matter after her first brief state- 
ment. The looks she got from her audience 
evidently convinced her that the effect was 
unpleasant, and did not embellish her pres- 
tige. So she told quite another story, which 
she made up on board the ship on which she 
completed her homeward voyage. 

But this is what she told her first audience. 
It was composed of a group of guano hunters, 
seeking replenishment of the depleted treas- 
ure-troves of Peru. 

They had arrived at the island, henceforth 
charted as Edna Island, about six years after 
Edna herself was beached there with her three 
suitors. 

The hunters noted the bones of the old ship 
bleaching on the sand at low tide. They landed 
and made their way joyously toward the high 
white peaks, the bird-built peaks of riches. 
Suddenly they came upon three graves in the 
lush grasses. 


ry they tried to decipher the scrawled epi- 
taphs, a brown woman in a costume main- 
ly fringe stepped out of the jungle and greeted 
them with a business-like briskness: 

“What can I do for you?” 

After the first greetings and a brief account 
of her arrival and detention, and some con- 
fusion on her part as to her name, they changed 
the subject politely and one of them—the one 
who is always called the spokesman—asked: 

“And whose graves are these?”’ 

“Qh, those! Those graves?” 

“Yes, Miss—Mrs.—Madam!”’ 

“Why, those are the graves of the three 
gentleman who were wrecked here with me.” 

“What did they die of?” 

“What did they die of?” 

“Yes, if you please.” 

“Why, they—well, you see—it was like 
this—that is—they had a little argument, and 
all three of them—killed—all three of them.”’ 

“What was the argument about, if you 
don’t mind?” 

She blushed through the brown: 

“About me, I guess.”’ 

(Continued on page 108) 
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MURAY 


ELINOR WYLIE (Above) 


Mrs. Wylie’s new book “Black 

Armour” establishes her mastery of 

a precise and rigorous technique im- 

posed on the wildest fancies of the 

mind and the fiercest longings of the 

heart. She is the epigrammatist of 
the emotions 


GENEVIEVE TAGGARD 
(Right) 
Miss Taggard’s book, “‘For Eager 
Lovers”, a volume of sensitive 
and charming lyrics, has, we are 
told, had the largest sale for a 
book of American verse since 
Edna Millay’s ‘“‘Second April’ 





VANITY FAIR 


AMY LOWELL (Top, Center) 
Miss Lowell, who has done so much 
to promote the recent poetic awaken- 
ing in America, is less a writer of 
lyric poetry than a painter and short 
story writer in verse. Her poems 

make hard and vivid pictures 


BACHRACH 





SRURLMEYER 


LOUISE BOGAN (Above) 


Louise Bogan, already well known in 

anthologies and magazines, is pub- 

lishing her first book this fall, ‘‘ Body 

of This Death’’. Her poems vibrate 

like tense plucked cello-strings; she 

is one of our first writers of lyric 
verse 















ALINE KILMER 
(Left) 

Aline Kilmer, the wife of another 
American poet, the late Joyce 
Kilmer, has, in ‘‘Candles That 
Burn”’, written some admiraktle 
love lyrics and some excellent 

poems about children 


THE ATELIER 





EDNA ST. VINCENT MILLAY (Above) LIZETTE WOODWORTH REESE (Above) 


Miss Millay, perhaps our first lyric poet, runs the 


whole gamut of moods in her poetry 


SARA TEASDALE 


Miss Reese, whose first books far outdate those 
of these others, has never been surpassed by any 
of them in her distinction of personality and the 


(Right) tang of her sharp breath-catching style 


Miss Teasdale’s short lyrics have a wholly 
peculiar poignancy and color 


Distinguished American Women Poets 


Who Have Made the Lyric Verse Written by Women in America More Interesting Than That of the Men 
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An Essay on Behaviorism 
A Defense of the Theory That Psychologists Should Observe Impulses, Rather Than Speculate Upon the Subconscious 


that henceforth the Hon. Bertrand Russell will ap- 

pear among our occasional contributors. Mr. Russell 
is probably the most widely recognized writer upon philosophical 
and sociological problems produced in our young century. In 
his works are combined—in a singularly effective way—the 
qualities of serious purpose and intrepid perception, sound 
reasoning and lucid exposition. Mr. Russell’s chief works are 
“An Introduction to Mathematical Philosophy”, ‘Roads to 
Freedom”, “‘ Mysticism and Logic”, “‘ Principles of Social Re- 
construction” and “Principia Mathematica”. The essays 
which he will write for Vanity Fair will concern subjects of 
psychological, sociological and philosophical interest. 


7 ANITY FAIR takes exceptional pleasure in announcing 


LTHOUGH the word “Behaviorism” has 
grown familiar during the last few years, 
the ordinary layman has no very definite 
idea as to what it means. Behaviorism is in 
the first instance a method in psychology, and 
only derivatively a psychological theory. It is 
possible to accept the method without accept- 
ing the theory, although the one leads by a 
natural development to the other. 

There are few full-fledged behaviorists; the 
chief is Mr. John B. Watson, formerly a pro- 
fessor at Johns Hopkins University. But many 
men who are not prepared to go the whole 
length are willing to go a considerable distance 
with the behaviorists, and to admit that their 
contentions are very important. The present 
writer is among those who are sympathetic to 
behaviorism, without accepting it in its en- 
tirety. In considering it, it will be well to begin 
with the method. 

As a method, behaviorism is distinguished 
by the fact that it rejects “introspection” as a 
special source of knowledge about mental pro- 
cesses. Whatever various philosophers may 
have believed, it has been customary in scien- 
tific practice to suppose that there are two 
different ways in which we become aware of 
occurrences: there is the way of the senses, 
which tells us what is going on in the world 
about us, or in our own bodies, and there is the 
way of introspection, which tells us what we 
are thinking or feeling or desiring. We know 
our own “thoughts”, so it seems, directly, 


whereas we can only guess the thoughts of 


others by what they do or say. We can re- 
member our own dreams, but we only know 
what other people have dreamed when they tell 
us. We know when we feel pleased or dis- 
pleased, but if we choose to behave so as to 
conceal our feelings, other people cannot 
know them. 


[X this way there comes to be a world of pri- 
vate knowledge apparently open to each one 
of us about himself, but not directly accessible 
about other people. This private inner world 
we think of as our “mind”. It is supposed to 
be the distinctive business of psychology to 
study “‘minds”’, and its distinctive method is 
supposed to be that peculiar knowledge of our 
own mental processes which is called “intro- 
spection”’. 

The behaviorist does not, of course, deny 
that we know things about ourselves which 
we do not know so easily about other people. 
We cannot help knowing when we have a 
toothache, whereas it is easy not to know 
when other peop!e’s teeth ache. What the be- 
haviorist denies is not the fact of this knowl- 
edge. but the supposed peculiarity of the 


By BERTRAND RUSSELL 


method by which it is acquired. Our senses tell 
us more about what is happening in a room in 
which we are than about what is happening at 
a distance; but the knowledge is of the same 
kind in both cases. Similarly, our senses tell us 
more about what is happening in our own body 








In the Cotswolds 
By Robert Nichols 
SPRAWL here in the meadow 


Among simmering grass, 
I feel sunlight and shadow 
Over my body pass. 


Beside me flame four beeches, 
Below, by the stream-side, 

A trusty willow reaches 

Over the water-glide. 


I hear sweet birds, swift water 
Rushing under the mill, 
Handclaps and childish laughter 
Flung up over thé hill. 


O all this beauty never 
Fails me! I know no dearth. 
How can I steel me ever 
To leave this happy earth? 


Yet—could I bear me worthy 
Of this His other dust— 

God would not part the earthy 
Wholly from earth, I trust. 


Come I to pass to heaven, 

What sights these eyes shall see! 
Trees that are fairer even 

Than beech or willow tree! 


I shall hear subtler water, 

Goldener songs of birds, 

And the Children of Heaven’s laughter, 
And all their lovely words; 


I shall dance and sing with them, 
Merry, innocent, wise, 

In my mouth laughter and anthem, 
Tears in my happy eyes! 




















than about what is happening elsewhere. We 
have not only the senses of sight and hearing 
and so on by which we become aware of exter- 
nal things, but also organic sensations which 
have specially to do with our physiological 
“inside”. But all the knowledge we obtain in 
this way may be regarded as knowledge of 
something physical, not of something “men- 
tal”. It may be said that it is our bodies which 
we come to know by means of physiological 
sensations, only that the knowledge is fuller 
than in the case of external bodies. 

The behaviorist denies that there is any 
knowledge of a different kind from our knowl- 
edge about tables and chairs. And he holds 
that everything we can know about ourselves 
could, theoretically, be known by an external 
observer, provided he had suitable instru- 
ments for observing and adequate skill in draw- 
ing inferences. He rejects altogether the spe- 


cial method of “introspection”, as being 
fallacious and misleading. Psychology, he 
maintains, should be concerned with the ‘‘be- 
havior” of a human being or an animal (as the 
case may be), that is to say, with something 
displayed in actions which are visible to the 
onlooker, or at least may be so if he is a suffi- 
ciently skilled observer. Hence the name 
“behaviorist”. This name denotes a person 
who thinks that behavior, rather than mental 
states, should be studied by the psychologist. 


ONSIDERING this question practically, 

without troubling ourselves about possible 
metaphysical implications, it must be ad- 
mitted that there is a very great deal to be 
said for the view that the psychologist should 
confine himself to behavior. There is first of all 
the wide field of animal psychology, which is 
very instructive in regard to the psychology of 
human beings, and also full of interest on its 
own account. It is clear that animals cannot 
tell us the results of their introspection, even 
supposing they indulge in it. We can only know 
about animal psychology what is to be dis- 
covered by observing how animals act. It isa 
mistake, scientifically, to state the results of 
our observation in language involving infer- 
ence to mental processes. We know that a dog 
wags his tail when he sees his master, but we 
do not know that he feels pleased. We see that 
cats spit and arch their backs in the presence of 
dogs, and we infer that they hate dogs, but the 
inference is not very well founded. Nothing is 
really added to our knowledge by such infer- 
ences, which are always precarious. It is better 
to confine ourselves to observing and correlat- 
ing the external facts of animal behavior, 
which we can ascertain with scientific preci- 
sion, rather than to indulge in doubtful dra- 
matic interpretations of their acts, which may 
be as misleading as they would be in the case 
of an actor on the stage, whose object is to 
simulate emotions which he does not feel. 


OW much more fruitful the behaviorist 
method is than the method of mental inter- 
pretation, at least where animals are con- 
cerned, may be seen in the experimental study 
of the process of learning in animals, which 
practically begins with Thorndike’s Animal 
Intelligence. A cage or a maze is constructed, 
the animal is put inside and food outside, or 
vice versa, and its attempts to get at the food 
are observed. Its first attempts are entirely 
random, and only succeed by accident; but 
after a certain number of trials with the same 
cage or maze, the animal learns exactly what 
to do, and becomes as expert as a trained 
acrobat. Of course the task must be sufficiently 
easy for the first accidental success to be 
achieved before the animal is weary of trying, 
but provided this condition is fulfilled, any 
animal of an intelligent species will gradually 
achieve perfection. If it is then allowed to for- 
get, it learns again much more quickly than the 
first time. These experiments on learning are 
of great importance, and may in time throw 
light on the best methods of human education. 
The study of animal instinct is another im- 
portant branch of comparative psychology 
which is much more fruitful when conducted by 
(Continued on page 96) 
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VANITY FAIR 


The Dubious Case of Mr. George Moore 


A Modern Critic Expostulates This Graceful Laggard of the «Naughty Nineties” 


STERITY must try not to giggle too 
much at our passionate admiration for 


his writings; as every forest has its night- 
ingale, every age of culture has its Stephen 
Phillips, and Mr. George Moore is the Stephen 
Fhillips of the nineteen tens and twenties. 
His popularity needs explanation nevertheless: 
there are hundreds of writers in England and 
America as bad as George Moore; why to him 
in particular was the handkerchief thrown? 
A possible answer was suggested to me the 
other day by an entry in the diary (unpub- 
lished) of a young officer killed in the last year 
of the war. This boy, manifestly of superior 
understanding and sensibility, had, like most 
of us when young—and even when we are 
middle-aged—an acute taste for femininity 
and a prurient mind. This taste he could not 
gratify: he had gone straight from a public 
school into the army, and had never known a 
woman of fashion, though he had gloated over 
many from a distance. Too fastidious for 
drabs, or dirty stories, or the crude porno- 
graphic literature of the Palais Royal, he suf- 
fered the extreme miseries of starvation until 
he came across La Vie Parisienne. Then he 
burst into exultation. “I have subscribed for 
a year to La Vie Parisienne: no one detests 
more than I smutty pictures and obscene 
books, but when I get a really artistic thing 
like this, I can enjoy it with all my being.” 
George Moore may be La Vie Parisienne of 
the cultured classes. 


The Postures of Bourgeois Morality 


ERSONALLY, I prefer the Palais Royal— 

the Place St. Michel is, by the way, a 
likelier draw nowadays. I prefer the works of 
MM. Max des Vignens and Aimé Van Rod, 
because I detest the vulgarity of naughtiness. 
Mr. Moore is as naughty as you would expect 
a straggler from those naughty nineties to be; 
he puts out his tongue and twiddles his thumb 
and says what a bad boy am I. So doing he 
becomes bourgeois; for only by accepting 
bourgeois morality can one give oneself the 
thrill of being immoral. The genuinely free 
man says what Whitman said—‘ By God, I 
see no sin in fornication’”—and there’s an 
end of it. He does not create a vaguely pur- 
ple ecstasy of an indiscretion that is only by 
the grace of indulgence sinful. 

To Mr. Moore it would be too humiliating 
to realize that he was not a bad man at all, 
only a braggart. He glories in the name of 
sinner. And so he cannot leave the subject 
alone; for ever he must be dragging in meta- 
phors and instances to shock the clergy 
and show what a devil of a fellow he used to be. 
He cannot so much as eat a crammed capon 
without boasting that the bird has been tor- 
tured, blinded and forcibly fed for his delec- 
tation. He doesn’t care a rap; neither do I; 
so I don’t feel called upon to crow when I eat 
my chicken and asparagus. But all this per- 
versity gives the cultured a delicious thrill, 
which, however, they don’t choose to admit; 
wherefore, when they praise George Moore, 
they praise him for—of all things in the world 
—his style. 

A prose style may be both illiterate and 
stupid and yet possess qualities which justly 
extort admiration; but, so far as I can see, 


By CLIVE BELL 


the only quality that covers the manifest de- 
fects of Mr. Moore’s is transparent preten- 
tiousness. His is the prose of a dull and none 
too well-educated fellow, trying to show off. 
It is an affair of quaint substantives and 
artistic adjectives used inappropriately be- 
cause without understanding. He will say 
“thither” and ‘whither’ when he means 
“there” and “where”, and “unstrange’’ when 
he wants to say “familiar’’—this last tid-bit, 





If You Are Ever Old 
By Raymond Holden 


OU will not stay beside me long, 
But if you are ever old, 
If ever the rain in your hair is cold, 
Send me a shelterless song. 
I shall come and take your breast 
To my breast, quieter then— 
Look into your eyes again 
And kiss and wish them blessed. 
Touch the Autumn of your cheek 
With my lips and speak 
Words made of lengths of limb that lay 
Together under sound and wind 
And saw a tall night thinned 
Against the unwelcome day. 
And I shall bring a heart blown over 
By shadow and left smooth and cool, 
And lay it upon a frozen pool 
With your mouth and your hair to cover. 











by the way, proves quite too hard for his 
mental gums, and he writes “‘your face is not 
unstrange” when he means “your face is 
familiar”. But, to be as fair as possible, let 
me take as sample a paragraph from Memoirs 
of My Dead Life, which has twice been quoted 
at me as a piece of particularly fine writing. 


A Specimen of Moore’s Style 

*¢INHE spring tide is rising; the almond-trees 
are in bloom, and that one growing in an 
area spread its Japanese-like decoration upon 
the wall. The hedges in the time-worn streets 
of Fitzroy Square light up—how the green 
runs along! The spring is more winsome here 
than in the country. One must be in London 
to see the spring. In St. John’s Wood one can 
see the spring from afar dancing, haze and sun 
playing together like a lad with a lass. The 
sweet air, how tempting it is! and how exciting! 
It melts on the lips in fond kisses, instilling a 
delicate gluttony of life; and it would be 
pleasant to see girls in these gardens walking 
through shadowy alleys, lit here and there by 
a ray, to see them walking hand in hand, 
catching at branches, as girls do when dream- 
ing of lovers. Alas! the gardens are empty of 
girls, but there are some daffodils! The flower 
is beautiful in profile, still more beautiful is 
the starry yellow in full face; and that antique 
flower carries my mind back—not to Greek 
times, for the daffodil has lost something of its 
ancient loveliness, reminding me more of a 

Wedgewood than a Greek vase.” 
Now if this be not the arrantest Liberty 
window-dressing, I know nothing about Eng- 


lish prose; which is, of course, quite likely, 
By “the spring tide’, does he mean the 
spring time, or is it of the Thames he is think- 
ing? “The Japanese-like decoration” is, of 
course, De Goncourt. Moore went to Paris 
in the Seventies and Eighties and tried to 
make out what the Frenchmen were talking 
about; he caught only their most blatant and 
least significant accents. “‘Winsome’’—what a 
word! Sham “blue and white” at four and 
sixpence a dozen. “One must be in London 
to see the spring”’: the cult of the city was the 
cant of the age: it was a pretty affectation 
which the dullards worked to death. “Afar 
dancing . . . like a lad with a lass” (naughty! 
naughty!). “The sweet air, how tempting it 
is! and how exciting!” (and oh! but it was 
sweet!). “Fond kisses . . . girls in the gar- 
dens . . . (thirteen, fourteen, maids a-court- 
ing) . . . dreaming of lovers”. Georgy-porgy, 
pudding and pie, kissed the girls and made 
them cry. ‘Alas! the gardens are empty of 
girls, but there are some daffodils!” . . 
and quelques geraniums . . . We can all do as 
well if we try. 


The Poetry that Mr. Moore Esteems 


FEW pages later, Mr. Moore gives us a 

taste of his poetic quality. He met her in 
a café, of course; and, of course, she was young 
and white and interesting and consumptive. 
And, then, of course, he didn’t meet her again; 
but “the idea of a poem came to me that 
night . . . on the Pont Neuf (of course) .. . 
the words began to sing together, and I jotted 
down the first lines before going to bed, and 
all the next day was passed in composition”. 

“We are alone! Listen, a little while, 

And hear the reason why your weary smile 

And lute-toned speaking are so very sweet, 

And how my love of you is more complete. . . 
That will do. It was not for its own sake, but 
for the sake of the author’s comment, that I 
dragged the stuff in. It bumps on for a couple 
of pages at the same jog, the accent falling 
ever plop on the rhyme, each line conditioned 
by the necessity of rhyming with the last: 

“Of evening, when the air is filled with scent 

Of blossoms; and my spirits shall be rent 

The while with many griefs.” 

It is almost the doggerel of a preparatory 
school boy who, towards the end of term 
bursts into song with, 

“Three days more, hurrah! hurrah! 

And then I shall see my ma.” 

And what, do you think; is the comment on it 
of this master of technique? ‘Great poetry, 
of course not, but good verse, well turned every 
line except the penultimate.” The penultimate 
happens not to scan; Mr. Moore has noticed 
that: his notion of well-turned verse is appar- 
ently anything that does. Presumably, his 
notion of accomplished prose would be prose 
that was grammatical; judged even by that 
lenient criterion, his own is far from happy. 
Such is the vainglorious estimate of his own 
quality which he reveals with that lauded 
frankness. 

However, the best judges assure me that 
there is a “childlike beauty” about Mr. 
Moore’s mind. I -agree that there is some- 
thing childish; and begin to think of the 

(Continued on page 104) 
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PORTRAIT HEAD 


In France today Antoine Bourdelle 
indisputably occupies the place 
left vacant by his friend, Rodin. 
Bourdelle’s work is very generally 
known in Europe. His fame is also 
spreading among American collec- 
tors. Above is a fine polychrome 
portrait head, in terra cotta 


APOLLO (Top Center) 
This is a replica of the fine head 
of Apollo which, in gilded bronze, 
now adorns the Museum of the 
Luxembourg in Paris. It is in the 
collection of Mrs. Millett. An 
example of Bourdelle’s simplest 

and most classical manner 





ANTOINE BOURDELLE 


Though Bourdelle had worked 
long and arduously at his career 
in Paris, since 1885, it was not 
until the year before the war that 
he came into international fame 








PHOTOGRAPHS BY DE WITT C. WARD 


PORTRAIT HEAD. PROFILE 
This is a side view of the terra 
cotta head shown at the left of 
this page. The statue is in poly- 
chrome. It is in the collection 
of Mrs. Stephen C. Millett, of 
New York. It is a portrait of the 
owner of the collection 


THE SCULPTRESS (Lower 
Center) 


This statue by Bourdelle is doubly 
interesting because of the fact that 
it is a portrait of the sculptor’s 
wife, a Greek lady, herself a 
sculptress of distinction. It shows 
the French master’s present pre- 
occupation with problems of 
sculptural simplification 





ANATOLE FRANCE 


Bourdelle and Anatole France 
have long been intimate friends. 
But it was in 1922 that the sculp- 
tor exhibited this bust at the Paris 
Salon and at the London Academy 


Sculptures by Antoine Bourdelle, In an American Collection 
The Master Who Has Taken the Place of Auguste Rodin in French Art 
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VANITY FAIR 


Complicated Love Affairs and Whimsical Decisions 
Several New Plays Noted, With a Just Censure of Producers Who Mutilate Them 


ever produced many consistent perform- 
ers among those who write for it. But 
even so, we are a little amazed that the best 
play and the worst one among the early season 
arrivals were both written by the same man. 
Vincent Lawrence, who is pretty nearly a new- 
comer, is the pied author. In Love with Love 
is his good play, and Two Fellows and a Girl 
is the bad one; and the gap between them is so 
great that we have not yet been able to figure 
out just what might account for it. 

Mr. Lawrence is having his big year. In 
addition to the two plays already here, there 
is by report a third one, wandering about New 
England, waiting for a good moment to come 
in. We are told that all his plays begin with a 
girl who is trying to decide between two or 
three or four suitors. That seems to be a very 
good idea for a playwright. There is enough in 
even a fairly meager situation to keep an 
author busy for one lifetime, if he is really 
going to get all around it and under it and into 
it. Mr. Lawrence’s situation is not meager. 
In fact, he has already got a dull farce and a 
brilliant comedy out of it, and there still wait 
for him the comedies of the woman who mar- 
ries all her suitors, or one after another, of 
the woman who will marry none of them, and 
the corresponding tragedies of the woman 
who marries them all, and of the one who 
scorns them. 

We are able to give all these suggestions to 
Mr. Lawrence so free-handedly because we 
have already learned from him that the mere 
scheme of his play is not enough for him; that, 
in fact, he may take any or all of our ideas and 
do them so badly that we can use them right 
after him without even a very desperate chance 
of being caught. 

Certainly, if we had been asked beforehand 
whether we should rather see the comedy of the 
woman who chose her husband by flipping a 
fifty cent piece and learned five years later 
that the method was inferior, than to see what 
happened when, driven by the insistencies of 
two rival suitors, she ran for rescue to a third, 
we would have demanded the first one, by all 
means. 

Yet it was precisely this first plan that went 
to pot in Two Fellows and a Girl, and the 
second that grew and prospered in In Love with 
Love. 


f:-: some reason the American theater has 
n 


The Producer’s Insistent Collaboration 


T is not a mere disposition to unpleasantness 

in us which leads us to dwell somewhat on 
the faults of Mr. Lawrence’s first and worst 
play. For one thing, it was the first to appear. 
For another, it was presented with so much 
confusion of purpose, and so many odds and 
ends of good stuff stuck out on it even after its 
visible pruning, that we think we may be able 
to lay some of the blame for it on another door- 
step than Mr. Lawrence’s. 

George M. Cohan was its producer. Mr. 
Cohan has the reputation of laying harsh 
hands on an author’s works when he feels that 
he must. We are therefore going to make the 
experiment of reviewing Two Fellows and a 
Girl, as if the program had read “By Vincent 
Lawrence and George M. Cohan”’. 

Mr. Lawrence’s beginning was as we have 


By HEYWOOD BROUN 


described. The girl couldn’t decide, and the 
two fellows were both pretty pressing. The 
play opened on the very night that both had 
decided that they “had to know now”’. So the 
girl flipped the coin. The first act ended with 
the departure for parts unknown of the fellow 
who didn’t get the girl. 

The second act opened with his return—or, 
to be exact, with his telephone announcement 
of his return, and the conversation that the 
girl had with her husband over what his be- 
havior would probably be. 

As Lawrence wrote the play, from this point 
on, it was the play of a woman who discovered, 
in a turn of this conversation, that her husband 
found nothing but cause for great amusement 
in her idea, confidingly stated, that of course 
the other fellow had come back to see her; to 
have one more sight of the one great love of his 
life. To this husband of five years’ experience, 
a romantic secret of this description was enor- 
mously comic, and “just like a woman”. 

Lawrence’s woman took this standing up, 
but Cohan’s woman couldn’t. Lawrence’s 
woman said the equivalent of “Is that so” and 
reached firmly for the returning man, tied him 
to her hand and foot, and held him out to her 
husband, breathless with battle, and de- 
manded, “‘ Now how funny is it that some man 
should be in love with me?” 

Of course the Lawrence play couldn’t end 
there. The thing was potentially tragic, and 
the tragedy was only partially averted by 
ploughing up the intelligence of the husband to 
a point where he could understand some of his 
own guilt, and promise to improve himself. 


The Dangers of Arbitrary Revision 


ee a play with certain tragic aspects is not 
a crime, nor even necessarily a failure. We 
imagine the reason George Cohan would not 
have such a woman was really a little better 
than merely the prospect of her being unpopu- 
lar. Inasmuch as he took her from Mr. Law- 
rence at the point where she was just about to 
do something definite on her own, and made 
her back into a puppet who didn’t do any- 
thing, we are obliged to surmise about his 
motives. We think he wanted to make sure, 
in the language of the theater, that she “did 
not lose the sympathy of the audience”. We 
think he thought a woman who deliberately 
roped in a man not her husband for purposes 
of window display would not only estrange an 
audience, but would offend something in them 
which it was important and virtuous not to 
offend. 

If Cohan complains that we are going pretty 
far in assigning him motives which he has had 
no chance to affirm or deny, and then falling 
to and scolding him for having them, we have 
the excuse that his production must be ex- 
plained on some grounds, and that we have 
given him the best we can think of. We are 
not, for instance, wholly dependent on the 
accident of knowing, from outside sources, 
that the play Lawrence gave him and the one 
he produced are two different plays. By 
sleuthing just a little, from our seat in the 
Vanderbilt Theater, cut off from all outside 
communication, we were able to see that the 
characters in this piece were not those origin- 
ally designed for this story. If we were walking 


in the country and saw a Georgian courtyard, 
great stone steps and a granite foundation all 
surmounted by a portable house, we should 
certainly know what we should know. 

So we connect the issue with George Cohan. 
Somebody drained the life out of Two Fellows 
and a Girl, because plain traces remained 
of its having been there; and as it ay] eared, 
it was dead. Cohan may be correc: in be- 
lieving that audiences will not accept a 
play about a woman who is too up and coming, 
We hope not, if only because active people are 
more interesting than inactive ones. But we 
hope not for another reason. We hope there 
are audiences, here or coming, who won’t al- 
ways be pampering their ‘“‘sympathies”’. 


How Some Producers Spoil Plays 


4 pers is an insufficient space in which to go 
into all the heres and theres of sympathy- 
getting. We should simply like to say that in 
our opinion it is one of the blights of the whole 
theater. Also, to get on the Lawrence play 
that we really liked, we can prove from In 
Love with Love that the stencils of sympathy- 
getting are the very last that he deserves to 
have clamped down on his plays. Here is a 
comedy, presented by William Harris, Jr., in 
witch all the people have been allowed to 
come in and go out under whatever moral 
auspices they happened to be at the moment. 
Many of them behaved outrageously. In fact, 
there was hardly one among them who didn’t 
bulge out far beyond what audiences are sup- 
posed to be willing to allow in the way of un- 
graceful behavior. 

The girl herself caps off the tale by proposing 
to a man who doesn’t want to marry her, and 
she won’t let up on him till she has him, either. 
This breaks a rule that is older than time. But 
In Love with Love has more friends than it 
knows what to do with. In a moment of 
down-heartedness we predicted that Two Fel- 
lows and a Girl might outstay In Love with Love, 
and we called for the abolition of all audiences 
if this should prove to be true. Now we are 
cheered by finding that, though the Vanderbilt 
is filled nightly for the Cohan piece, so is the 
Ritz for the Harris one, and at worst we will 
have to abolish only half the audiences. 


Tarkington’s New Play 


og there is little comparison between the two 
Lawrence plays, there is less between the 
two companies. In Love with Love is not a pers 
fect exhibit of casting, but is more than half per- 
fect, and it has Lynn Fontanne. Miss Fontanne 
is an actress of perfect beauty. The season is 
not yet old enough for us to have whittled out 
any new adjectives and the old ones are not 
good enough for her. But we hope for the time 
when we may be able to do her proper credit 
for the scene at the end of the play, where she 
scared the life out of us for fear she would lose 
her man. 

Booth Tarkington’s new play, Tweedles, née 
Bristol Glass, might be pretty tedious with- 
out the help of its actors. Gregory Kelly 
and Ruth Gordon do more than an author 
has much right to expect to keep Tweedles 
from being less an actual Tarkington play 
than a mere reminder of one. As it 15, 

(Continued on page 114) 
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ried George Arliss Has Forsaken Us For London 


lay 
is, 


After Twenty Years in America, He is Appearing in Gilbert Miller’s British Production of «The Green Goddess” 



































FOLLOW ME 


The lady with the sable 
fan, 

Has set her eyes upon a 
man. 

Her smile is poisonous 
and heady, 

Her motto, plainly, 
“Vamp till ready.” 


VICE AND VIRTUE 


The smile a pure young 
man detests 

Is that attached to hor- 
rid jests. 

Jones finds it a most 
awful bore; 

He’s heard the story 
twice before. 
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AMOR VINCIT OMNIA 


How fair the picture shown above of youth and innocence in love, 
When all is bright beneath the sun and four lips sweetly smile as one. 
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THE POKER SMILE 

A smile that’s very far 
from sweet 

Is that which says, “‘I’ve" 
got you beat!” 

Really, I feel I cannot 
bear it 

Unless, of course, I 
chance to wear it. 


THE AMENITIES 


When hostesses a guest 
receive 

A smile is proper, we be- 
lieve. 

And _ well-bred guests 
should likewise don 
This charming ‘Smile 
that won’t stay on”. 


“There Are Smiles That Make Us Happy, There Are Smiles,” Ete., Ete. 


A Series of New Pictures Set to an Old Tune 
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“The Most Disgraceful Thing I Ever Did” 


A Novel Prize Contest, Designed to Test the Critical Discernment of Vanity Fair's Readers 
A Literary Competition, Open to All—With Three Cash Prizes 


eaaaaea|A NITY FAIR believes that “the style is the man”, 
#ai and that any intelligent reader, if he has a general 
Bi acquaintance with the average work of a certain 
4) writer, should be able, by means of this style, to iden- 
a] tify any given article by him. 
| should be able to tell the authors of certain of the 
articles which appear in each issue of Vanity Fair, 
even if no signatures were to accompany them. 
Upon this supposition, we recently requested 
PRADA NMRA fiaia| twenty of our contributors to write for us a brief 
article, confessing, with unblushing frankness, The Most Disgraceful Thing 
They Ever Did. Ten of the authors—all of them distinctive stylists—accepted 
our offer of confessional; the other ten, for some mysterious reason or other, 
preferred to let their dreadful crimes rankle in silence in their souls. 
The ten confessions are printed here, without signatures or means of identi- 
fication other than the style in which they are written. The contestants are 





In other words, he 


P. G. WoDEHOUSE 


THOMAS BURKE 
STEPHEN LEACOCK 
HucH WALPOLE 
A. A. MILNE 

St. JOHN ERVINE 
PHILIP GUEDALLA 
ARTHUR SYMONS 


now asked to read the confessions, and to place the guilt where it should 


properly be placed, and then denounce the culprits. 
In order to make‘ the competition a little less difficult for our contestants, 


1. The Scandal of the Anthology 


SHOULD like to show you”, she said, 
and hesitated, blushing; embarrassed, 
she looked more ravishing than ever. “I 
should like to showyou the little poem I 
wrote yesterday. I believe it’s the best 
thing I’ve ever done.” 

I was only too delighted, of course. A 
man and a bourgeois—how could I fail to be delighted? 
This dazzling young aristocrat, so assured, so complete, 
so gloriously careless about everything and everyone ex- 
cept herself and her own fun, had actually, in our 
grandmothers’ phrase, “set her cap at me”. She had 
taken the trouble to be charming. With a delicious, 
naive insincerity and an obvious ignorance of all my 
works, she had flattered me. How much she had en- 
joyed all those books of mine, which she hadn’t read! 
I basked in her radiance. 

“Here it is.’ She pulled out of her bosom a folded 
paper. “Don’t be too severe with it,” she added, 
almost anxiously. 

I adjusted my pince-nez and unfolded the document. 
“O Love’’, I began to read, 


O Love is sweet when April showers fall, 

And Love is lush when roses bloom in June, 
But Love beneath the swelt’ring harvest moon 
Is seldom pure; forlove.. . 





I read it over twice, slowly, wondering what on earth 
I should say. Why couldn’t she be content with just 
living? And why, if she must do something, did she 
choose verse? There was the piano, there was water- 
color sketching. . . . I looked up at her, and found 
myself confronted by her dark, intent eyes. She looked 
like Cleopatra, and twenty, and her body—oh, serpent 
of old Nile!—was sheathed in a skin of cloth-of-silver. 

“What do you think of it?” she asked. ; 

“T think it’s quite wonderful,” I said, with enthusi- 
asm. 

Her smile of pleasure was the loveliest thing in the 
world. ‘I’m so glad,” she said. ‘You really like it?” 

I nodded. 

“You think it’s really good?” 

“T do,” I answered with the decided tone of one who 
takes a woman to be his wedded wife. 

“Someone told me’’, she said, with an air of detach- 
ment, “that you are compiling an anthology of the 
best modern verse.” 

A gloom suddenly descended on my spirit. I nodded. 
I couldn’t deny it; everybody knew about my anthol- 
ogy. It was going to be the very best of its kind— 
rigorously, austerely select. 

“TI thought,” she said, and smiled at me again, “TI 
thought that, perhaps, as you liked my little poem so 
much, you might . . .” 


2. The Invasion of the Sanctuary: 


T was Christmas eve. Ina fashionable 

church were gathered the great ones of 
i the city in a piousswoon. For the hour 
bankers had put out of their weary 
minds the number of farmers on whom 
they must foreclose next day in order 
to make their twenty = cent. Real 
Estate men had ceased worrying what gaudy lies 
should embellish their prospectuses on the following 








JOSEPH HERGESHEIMER 
SHERWOOD ANDERSON 


we are printing the names of the twenty contributors who were invited to 
present their confessions; only ten of whom, it will be remembered, accepted 
our offer. Now, clever and critical readers, which ten authors accepted, and 
which of the ten following confessions of heretofore secret crime did they each 
write? The twenty authors originally appealed to were as follows: 


G. K. CHESTERTON 
HENDRIK VAN Loon 
GEORGE JEAN NATHAN 
WALTER LIPPMANN 

F. Scorr FitzGERALD 
H. L. MENCKEN 

JAMES BRANCH CABELL 
ALDous HuxLEY 
HEywoop Broun 
CLIVE BELL 


Study this list of twenty authors carefully and then assign, to ten of them only, 


Monday. Even fatigued flappers had turned to religion 
and were wondering if the man two pews ahead really 
looked like Valentino, or whether it was just the way 
his hair was cut in the back. 

And at that moment, I, who had been suppering 
heavily in a house not two doors from the church, felt 
religion descend upon me Also. A warm current seemed 
to run through my body. My sins were washed away 
and I felt, as my host strained a drop or so from the 
ultimate bottle, that my life was beginning all over 
again. 

“Yes,” I said softly to myself, drawing on my over- 
shoes, “I will go to church. I will find some friend and, 
sitting next to him, we will sing the Christmas hymns.” 

The church was silent. The rector had mounted to 
the pulpit and was standing there motionless, conscious 
of the approving gaze of Mrs. T. T. Conquadine, the 
wife of the flour king, sitting in the front row. 

I entered quietly and walked up the aisle toward him, 
searching the silent ranks of the faithful for some one 
whom I could call my friend. But no one hailed me. 
In all the church there was no sound but the metallic 
rasp of the buckles on my overshoes as I plodded 
toward the rector. At the very foot of the pulpit a 
kindly thought struck me—perhaps inspired by the 
faint odor of sanctity which exuded from the saintly 
man. I spoke. 

“Don’t mind me,” I said, “go on with the sermon.” 

Then, perhaps unsteadied a bit by my emotion, I 
passed down the other aisle, followed by a sort of 
amazed awe, and so out into the street. 

The papers had the extra out before midnight. 


3. The Episode of the Bean Shooter 


HE boy who lived across the street (his 
name was Valentine) boasted that his 
mother was horribly ailing. He said 
she had nervous prostration. My 
brother and I were interested, but scep- 
tical. We could see her reading by the 
window of the library, and her nervous 
prostration didn’t show at all. 

Possibly the experiment with the bean shooter and 
the buckshot was in the interest of science. My brother 
bought the weapons and then we took up a position 
on the little balcony outside our room. First we put 
out the lights, and then opened fire. The house of 
Valentine’s mother was a shining mark. She herself 
was plainly visible as she rocked to and fro. 

At the first crash of the shot against the window pane, 
she leaped high out of her chair. And it was the same 
with the next. Valentine seemed more truthful than 
we had imagined, for it was quite evident that his 
mother was a nervous woman. My brother and I took 
turns at shooting, and after each drive we ducked down 
behind the wall so that we were completely hidden in 
the darkness of the balcony. 

Detection must have come merely from the direction 
of the attack, for we found ourselves the center of a 
family council the next morning. Valentine’s mother 
had sent in a note of complaint. After rebukes and 
reproaches came the sentence. We must go and 
apologize. My brother, as the elder, apologized first. 
He said, “I want to apologize.” Then I said, “T’ll 
never do it again.” 

No horrible example at a temperance meeting, or 
murderer confessing to full court, ever had a greater 







the authorship of the ten shocking confessions that follow. 


thrill of pride. For the first time in my life I stood forth 
admittedly a sinner. The fact that my career was cut 
short by this pledge of reform lessened my enjoyment 
not at all. After all, I had lived. 

And now, for the first time, I am ready to confess 
the shamelessness of it all. The dramatic possibilities 
of the situation tempted me beyond my strength. The 
truth of the matter is that I had not hit the window; 
no, not once. To be sure, I had fried to hit it, but effort 
toward evil is not enough. Both my aim and my 
manipulation of the beanshooter were inferior. From 
my hands the lead missiles fell harmlessly to the street 
below, or sailed over the roof of the stricken woman’s 
house. No crash of shaken glass rested upon my 
conscience, but eagerly and passionately I accepted 
guilt and clung to it. So much did I long for an evil 
reputation that I was even willing to lie for it. 

It has marked me. To this day, if any lady were 
ever kind enough to say to me, “I suppose you’re a 
gay dog”’, I know I should smile a weak protest, blush 
a little, drop my head, and try to make her believe that 
the charge had hit home. 


4. An Atrocity Uncommitted 


fea Tis highly improbable that any of the 
Wi Contributors to this cawserie will tell the 
truth. No one will publicly confess that 
#| he has ever done anything seriously dis- 
hia) graceful,unless he be Mr.George Moore 
ij] OF a Convert to the Salvation Army, 
8 in which event he is likely to confess to 
crimes and atrocities which he never committed at all. 
In short, the sinner who has sinned and the sinner who 
has not, can only fairly contribute to this causerie by 
lying. That is what I am about to do. 

The most disgraceful thing I have ever done is to 
write to Vanity Fair and say that I have never com- 
mitted a disgraceful act in my life! I square my 
conscience in doing this by reminding myself that dis- 
graceful acts seldom make entertaining reading, and 
that most of us can only entertain our readers by con- 
fessing to the sins we would like—but have not the 
courage—to commit. 

Nine novelists out of ten are men who dream of doing 
the dreadful or heroic things that are done by their 
characters, but are far too timid or respectable to do 
them. The tenth novelist is a man who did once do 
what some of his characters do, but did them so badly 
that no one noticed what he was up to; and so he had 
to give himself away in a book. 

The truth is, of course, that the man who is busy 
writing about sins, has not the time to commit any. 
The life of a great man, such as Shakespeare, would 
bore the average flapper of today, because of its dull- 
ness and regularity. 





5. The Girl in the Alley 


HEN I think of the most disgraceful 
thing I ever did, I think always of a 
little side-street on the edge of the city. 
It was a long lilac-tinted alley, where 
beautiful girl-children lingered in door- 
| ways and aged heads peered from the 
M8 upper windows. It was locked away 
from the noisy highways, and to it the yellow howl 
of the hooter and the blue note of bells across the 
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water came only faintly. At daytime the alley wanted 
character, but under the wing of the evening its 
nuances were disclosed, and its two lamps lent it a 
flicker of sadness and old legend. Its youth weaves 
muslin fancies into its shadows; its elders spin frail 
cobwebs of memory across and across it. 

It is a setting for dream rather than romantic doing; 
and it seems always to be waiting for the right fanciful 
tale to claim it and unfold itself within its crumbling 
walls. 

It is with some such tale that I am here concerned: 
a tale of tumbled love and of hope ending in tears; a 
tale of purposeless passion and vain imagining. 

There was a girl. 


To begin with, it was for a prize poem. As it was a 
prize poem, it is needless to say it was a priggish poem. 
But what is worse still, it was not only priggish but 
Protestant; and what is worst of all, it adopted a 
patronizing tone towards St. Francis Xavier, the man 
who very nearly added all China to Christendom. It 
excused his limitations on account of his good inten- 
tions; it apologized for his being a Jesuit and pitied him 
for having lived in the sixteenth century. 

It was a loathsome composition. It must have been, 
for I thank God I have forgotten every line of it; though 
if I were as penitent as I ought to be, I ought to re-read 
the ghastly screed morning and evening; I can imagine 
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so excellent a cellar and is so liberal in the dispensation 
of its palate-warming beauties; and my friend, Crown- 
inshield, the editor of Vanity Fair, gives such amusing 
parties, and the Misses Arabella, Mignonette, Drusilla, 
Pearl and Mabel, the stenographers in the Vanity Fair 
ménage, are so fair to the eye and so amiably flirtatious, 
that to decline to write the article is the mark of an 
ungrateful bounder. Yet I do decline. 

Disgraceful it is, I know; disgraceful and _boorish; 
yet I do decline. If I were to write an article telling 
truthfully of the most disgraceful thing I have ever 
done, Vanity Fair would promptly be barred from the 
mails and my friend Nast would go broke and have to 
sell his excellent cellar, 
And if I were instru- 





A girl fitting to that 
alley. Her crisp color- 
ing was meant to 
stand against its sul- 
len hues; and at night 
her hands and face 
gleamed from its cor- 
ners. That alley gave 
her a background, and 
she gave it beauty. In 
its top corner she 
would lounge through- 
out the evening, wait- 
ing and watching. 

Until, one night, I 
found that alley and 
that girl. 

But not yet have I 
found the story, or the 
part in that story, 
where the girl would 
take up her cue. 

And, though I have 
done many disgraceful 
things, I think the 
most disgraceful thing 
I ever did was to lead 
you to read this para- 
graph and then break 
it off without confes- 
sion. 





reasonably). 


6. Larceny Among 
Lecturers 


oS upon a time, 





To the person who most correctly iden- 
tifies the author of each confession and 
states most concisely and accurately his 
reasons for so doing, Vanity Fair will 
award the sum of $100. 

If no one correctly identifies all the au- 
thors, then the first prize, $100, the second, 
$50, and the third, $25, will be awarded 
to the persons who correctly identify the 
largest number (and state their reasons 
for so identifying them most concisely and 


The contest is open to every one in the 
United States except employees of the 
Condé Nast Publications, judges of the 





The Judges, and Prizes, in this Singular Literary Contest 


The Judges of the Contest are HEywoop Broun, CHARLES HANSON TOWNE 


and GEorcE S. CHAPPELL 


Three Prizes: First Prize $100 


contest, and regular contributors to Van- | 
ity Fair. The contest will close on Novem- 


ber 1, 1923. 


set of answers. 








when I was lec- _—— 


No answers received after 
that date will be considered by the judges. 
No person may submit more than one 


The result of this contest will be pub- 
lished in the January issue of Vanity Fair. 
Checks will be mailed simultaneously with 
the announcement of the awards. 

Address all replies to “‘The Prize Con- 
test”, VANITY FAIR, 19 West 44th 
Street, New York, N. Y. Please be careful 
to write your name and address on the 
letter containing your answers. 


= mental in bringing 
about such a calamity, 
the article would be 
untruthful after all, 
for the most disgrace- 
ful thing I have ever 
done would thus be- 
come only the second 
most disgraceful thing 
I have ever done. And 
I should have to tear 
| the article up and 
write another. But 
then, with Vanity Fair 
suppressed, there 
wouldn’t be any need 
to write it. So, what 
is the use? 


10. The Seven Sins 
That Weren’t Sinned 
LIVED, more than 
twenty years ago, 
in what was called the 
Bohemia of London. 
Invitations to dine out 
arrived several times a 
week. There were, for 
instance, the Frankaus 
and their many rela- 
tions; George Moore, 
who was then some- 
what of a Bohemian; 
Frank Harris, who 
nearly always either 

















turing, as an alleged 

humorist, in England, 

it happened that there was a very distinguished Oxford 
professor lecturing on pretty much the same track. 
His lectures were philosophical and very profound, with 
no pretence whatever of being funny. But, like most 
lecturers, he saw fit to open his lecture with a harmless 
little joke, a sort of funny story which he used as an 
introduction. It is customary, I believe, for all public 
speakers to pay this tribute to the lighter side of life. 

But, as a professional humorist, I naturally resented 
the use of a joke by a professor of philosophy, just as a 
bricklayer objects to non-union labor. happened 
to lecture in Manchester, and I learned that the pro- 
fessor was to lecture to the same society a week later. 
Now, I had heard him lecture, and I knew his funny 
story. So, in opening my talk I told the story to the 
audience, and then said, as if in afterthought, “By the 
way, I shouldn’t have told that joke, as Professor Dry 
is to use it here next week. He finds it a little hard to 
open his lecture without a touch of humor, and as a 
matter of fact I have lent him that story for this season. 
Still, perhaps you won’t mind laughing at it again when 
he comes here.” 

But, in the sequel, the joke worked the wrong way. 
The professor, quite unconscious, got off his little 
funny story, and there was a wild and sustained 
merriment which filled him with delight. And I am 
sorry to say that the papers next morning spoke of his 
“spontaneous humor’, and contrasted it with the 
“artificial merriment” of professional humorists. 

After all, as Plato said, virtue is best. 


7. The Priggish Prize Poem 


F I had been asked what was the most polite and 

respectable action of my life, I could answer with 
some pride that it was a burglary. I could have made a 
really romantic short story of it. It was accompanied 
with moonlight; it was not, strictly speaking, accom- 
panied with murder; but it had remote potentialities of 
suicide. It was highly conventional,-for it concerned 
the recovery of a lady’s parasol. 

But as to what was the most disgraceful action, I have 
a greater difficulty; there are so many more of them in 
one happy human life. On the whole, I think the 
darkest page is that which records how I once got a 
prize at school. It never became a habit. It remained 
as one solitary black blot on an otherwise stainless 
educational career. But the circumstances were such as 
to bow me down to the earth, in retrospect. 


no more complete penance. But the story is something 
of a symbol; for I supposed I was broad and the Jesuit 
narrow, whereas he was broad and I was narrow; and 
I have since seen a good deal of the same thing. 


8. Infamy and Deception in Venice 

 hpromed is an absurd title and engagement, because, of 

course, no one will answer it honestly. The moment 
I considered it I began to think of something that 
would appear disgraceful and at the same time reflect 
credit and distinction on me. For example, once when 
I was leaving Venice on the Warsaw Express—it 
leaves Venice very early in the morning—I found that 
I hadn’t drawn enough money to pay the extra charge 
for that train. It would have gone without me but for 
my gondolier—I had had him for a month or so, and he 
offered me the forty lire I needed. I was to return it 
from Paris. The accidents of travel kept me from 
reaching there, and my lamentable character made it 
possible for Angelo—or was it Pietro?—never to get 
the money. Undoubtedly I would call that my most 
disgraceful act and write about Pietro—or was it 
Angelo?—with a touching simplicity. But the truth 
was that, before then and since, I had done far worse 
things—things without a trace of distinction, low and 
cowardly. But I wouldn’t write about them in a con- 
test that was a problem of style. Nobody but a fool 
would. Nobody would! And anyhow, here, the manner 
was the thing and not the act; style had nothing in the 
world to do with morals or a contrite heart; and the 
Venetian episode was bad enough. At the same time, 
it wasn’t too bad, since it exhibited me in the pic- 
turesque and ingratiating position of being a hero to 
my gondolier. 


9. “It Never Can Be Told” 


HE most disgraceful thing I have ever done is to 

decline to write an article entitled ‘The Most 
Disgraceful Thing I Have Ever Done” for Vanity 
Fair. In the first place, the idea is an undignified one; 
in the second place, I surely, at my age, do not wish to 
figure in prize contests; and in the third place, I have 
done so many magnificently disgraceful things in my 
life that it would be sheer hypocrisy and vainglory for 
me to pretend that one single such disgraceful thing 
was worthy of the undue eminence of being embalmed 
in an essay. 

But my friend, Nast, the owner of Vanity Fair, has 


dined out or gave a 
dinner. Among these 
was a rather erotic young woman who was married toa 
rich Jew; they were both great friends of Oscar Wilde’s. 
Now, this woman was a kind of Phraxanor who, being 
of a luxurious nature, had a contemptuous incapacity 
to understand a narrower passion or a more external 
immorality than her own. She was a woman of many 
wiles and many allurements. I was one of those she 
fixed her fancy on. I had heard of many of her adven- 
tures; I had read some of her impassioned letters. She 
had an irritating and peculiar manner of her own of 
whispering words—which were of dubious import, but 
which had in them certain perilous suggestions. When 
they were addressed to me, you can imagine my 
uneasiness. 

She and I sat near together on her sofa. After the 
luncheon, the wine, the liqueurs, the cigarettes, her 
room seemed to me over-heated. I began to feel drowsy. 
Subtly and slowly she began her insidious attacks on 
me. Her insinuations became more insidious than ever; 
she felt so certain of the situation that she went on, 
whispering words infernal and intolerable. Was I ina 
kind of vision? I felt her breath against my cheek, her 
destructive and mysterious breath; passion (I thought 
at that instant) is an unpardonable infamy; she’s an 
absolute incarnation of evil—indeed, nothing but her 
own destructiveness can ever destroy her; was there 
not in this critical situation of ours an irony mixed with 
a kind of poisonous resignation? 

Flickers of I know not what flashed before my eyes. 
Something seemed to close itself more and more tightly 
around me. What withering horror, what ghost from 
hell was wavering before me? Was all this an excess of 
emotion on her part, or on mine? The words she uttered 
were the veritable words of a pestilence. Then was re- 
vealed to me how intolerable such a woman’s body 
might become, under those fashionable garments, under 
those rich jewels, under, in fact, all of such women’s 
disguises. 

Seized with an insupportable repulsion, I drew myself 
away from her. At that exact instant one of the maid- 
servants opened the door and announced some visitor. 
Then I made my escape. Phraxanor never forgave 
me. That was the most disgraceful thing I ever did. 





These are theconfessions. Allthat now remains isto fasten 
the guilt of each man upon the properly culpable head—to 
determine which of the authors wrote each of these ten 
articles. Send in your answers before November 1st. 
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The Lovers: A Romance of the City 


confinement within great buildings, widely separated from each other; 
and their enforced labors—in which they feel only a divided interest—that 
the conception came to him of two prisoners,immured behind the heavy, 
oppressive bars of circumstance. Frans Masereel’s fame has grown so 
considerably here that an exhibition of his work is soon to open in New York | 
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In this recent modernistic wood-cut, Frans Masereel, the Belgian artist 
and engraver, shows us that, where love is concerned, Richard Lovelace 
was only partially right when he said that ‘‘stone walls do not a prison 
make, nor iron bars a cage”. The artist was so struck by the unhappy pre- 
dicament confronting lovers in any great city—their mutual longings; their 
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The Ambitious Adventures of An Elderly Swimmer 


How a Novice of Discreet Years Learned the Principles of Relaxation in Six Easy Lessons 


that, as a swimmer, I was some merman. 

It took me a long time to master the art 
of keeping afloat. My custom was to sink to a 
level about three feet below the surface and 
stay there. I wouldn’t go any lower, but, by 
the same token, I wouldn’t come up unless 
helped. It was all very well to swim perfectly 
along this submerged mezzanine, but the 
human lungs are not adapted to such condi- 
tions. 

The scene of my initial efforts was an old- 
fashioned swimming hole in a big brook; my 
preceptor a kindly old farmer named Rix, with 
a primitive sense of humor. “I'll teach yer to 
swim in a week or give yer a dollar,” he prom- 
ised. A dollar then looked about the size of a 
rose-window, and I struggled mightily to 
achieve it. At the end of the week we staged 
the final test, and I launched forth boldly, 
rapidly sinking to my usual level where I 
swam about until bursting lungs and down- 
thrust legs drove me to the surface. My first 
coherent remark was a claim for the dollar. 

“But you swim be-yootifully,” said the old 
man. “A little low, mebbe, but you kick out 
good. We'll make a swimmer out’er you yet, 
Georgie.” 

Raging, I dressed. I was so mad I even let 
the blood-suckers stay on. “‘Let them drain 
my blood,” I thought, “then I’ll die, and lie 
on a bed, all white and cold.” 

But I did nothing of the sort; and a few 
seasons later, in the more favorable element of 
salt-water, lo! I was swimming about on the 
surface with my fellows, going out to the raft 
alone and diving off the spring-board. I had 
arrived; there was nothing to it. 

As I said in the beginning this was my atti- 
tude for a long time. I was blissfully and con- 
ceitedly satisfied with my natatorial prowess. 


[ YOR a number of years I flattered myself 


A Rude Awakening 


OX of the penalties or perquisites of the 
adult state is that one soon finds one’s 
self equipped with human addenda in the 
shape of nephews, nieces, or mayhap offspring 
of one’s own. To this general rule I am no ex- 
ception, and thus within the past summer I 
have frequently sought the cooling waters of 
Long Island Sound, accompanied by a bevy of 
the younger generation. 

The bad news which Fate had in store for 
me was in no way delayed. It was broad- 
casted all over the beach on the occasion of 
my first tentative sea bath of the season. We 
plunged in merrily, the little ones and I. 
There was something daunting in the way they 
all took the water. My life-long method has 
been to go in slowly. There is a point between 
the knee and hip where I am always tempted 
to go back to the bath-house and have a nice 
invigorating dry-rub, and call it a bath. But 
this would never do in the presence of these 
young, who must look up to Uncle George, and 
say, “My, what a great strong man he is!” 

“Who's for the raft?” I shouted, when I 
had recovered my breath after the first awful 
immersion. My hope was that no one would 
act on the suggestion. The water was icy and 
my ankles ached. My one thought was the 
beach. But no, they were all for the raft, 
apparently. Small human atoms, who should 


By GEORGE S. CHAPPELL 


have been playing with sand toys, were churn- 
ing about like infant porpoises, semi-sub- 
merged, actually breathing the water. With a 
great cry of joy, simulated on my part, we 
headed for the raft, which looked hideously far 
away. 
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The Legs of Broadway 
By Arthur Davison Ficke 


I LOVE the legs of Broadway— 

They twinkle as they go— 
Not all the lips of Broadway 
Can laugh or beckon so. 


Not all the eyes of Broadway 
So magically can shine, 

Or make the Broadway rivers 
Run with such heady wine. 





For the bright legs of Broadway 
Are swift along their path: 
Toward blazing gates of wonder 
And little doors of death. 
| 
| 
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“Now to show them,” thought I, breaking 
into my justly famous breast-stroke. To be 
quite frank, my inward conviction was that I 
should speedily outstrip the juvenile flotilla. 
The swimming vocabulary of my youth was 
limited. We used the breast-stroke, in which 
we lay frog-like on our faces; we swam on our 
sides, and, by way of being very tricky, we 
turned over and swam on our backs with 
much unwieldy thrashing of arms. But the 
breast-stroke was our best bet, and it was upon 
this that I relied at this time to propel me 
into the van. 


The Iconoclasm of the Younger Generation 


se my disgust, the shrieking progeny about 
me forged rapidly ahead. ‘‘They are going 
too fast,” I thought; “they will get tired and 
have to give up.” But nothing of the sort 
transpired. The gap between us constantly 
widened, and the first sleek form clambered up 
the ladder before I had completed half the 
journey. It was a mystery to me how they 
progressed through the water. There was no 
evidence of effort; merely a gentle rolling 
motion, an occasional gleam of curving fore- 
arm, a face buried cozily in the waves—and 
on they sped. My old reliable breast-stroke 
began to seem hopelessly obsolete. 

The little ones evidently agreed with this 
estimate, for my arrival alongside was greeted 


with merry laughter and cries of “Oh, look at 
Uncle George; he swims like a tug-boat.” 

Subsequent events on the raft were even 
more humiliating. My occasional dives were 
greeted with convulsive roars and such com- 
ments as ““‘Wow! What a whopper!” ‘ Didn’t 
that hurt?” Feeling somewhat defeated, I 
stretched myself out on the canvas and 
watched my companions. 

It must be admitted, they were marvels. 
Modern science is fairly well agreed that the 
human species in its origin was aquatic. The 
present generation of children strongly sub- 
stantiates this theory. Water seems to be 
their natural element. The lithe company 
about me were like body seals. They swam 
almost entirely under the water, with an occa- 
sional brief emergence for air. The intricacies 
of trudgeon and crawl and scissor-kick were 
transformed into fluent, easy motion. Their 
dives were the acme of grace from the first 
light leap, through the curving arc, to the 
plunge, silent, straight-limbed, into the deep. 
I realized that this sort of thing was very 
different from my own crashing performance, 
when with legs widely spread I displaced a 
ton of water and rose wondering in which 
direction the raft might be. A young man ina 
canoe came by and, quietly hailing him, I in- 
duced him to take me unostentatiously ashore. 

There, as I dressed, I pondered the dark 
facts. Swimming, obviously, had progressed 
since my day. What had been good enough at 
the old swimming hole was outclassed at 
present. It is not my way to take a back seat 
without a struggle, and my decision, then 
and there, was to begin the study of the fishy 
arts all over again. I should get me a pro- 
fessor, that’s what I should do. 

At the thought there popped into my mind 
the memory of an article I had read in a 
newspaper by one of our most popular mer- 
maids. It had been accompanied by her 
picture. She was an exquisite, Venus-like 
creature. ‘Just the teacher for Uncle George,” 
I thought. Happily I had saved the clipping, 
because of the picture probably, but having 
no idea that I should employ the lovely author 
professionally. 


Aquatics as the Healing Balm of Life 


ITHOUT mentioning my intentions to 

any of my relatives, I returned with some 
anticipation to the toilsome city. Yes! there 
on my desk lay the illuminating article with 
its entrancing illustration, one glance at which 
confirmed my decision that I must and would 
take swimming lessons. 

“Swimming to Success” was the cheery 
title which preceded the breezy announcement 
that Miss Sigrid Hansen, Olympic Champion 
for Novices (120 meters) had found in and 
under water the solution of all life’s problems. 

The preliminary paragraphs were an ex- 
position of the fact that all lines of effort de- 
manded swimming as a counterbalance. I 
had never before realized how necessary it 
was. 

“Suppose,” wrote Miss Hansen, “that you 
are a house-wife, tired and hot after a busy 
day in the kitchen. Your husband is return- 
ing from his work for the evening meal. You 

(Continued on page 112) 
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which ee. eh, 4, a A little flavor of Russia, a dash of French 

would set C4 chic, and a touch of Alabama “mammy” 
5  : sentiment lend piquancy to the Dollys’ 
‘ newest revue, in which they are now nightly 

cheery appearing in Paris along the Champs Elysées 
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mpion The Dollys sing, the Dollys dance, and it is 

d estimated that out of the three million fore- 

on an heads in Paris, ten thousand have become 
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n ex- a ae ae ' Fe aes understand Rosika’s darkey dialect when 

: Sree, i: ae spoken in English with a French accent 
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ary it Ms fF.) America of these heavenly twins, but all 

} efforts to bring them back have been fruit- 

: less. They will not leave Paris, because Paris 
refuses to let them leave 
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You The Dollys Help the Franco-American Entente 


The Revue at the Ambassadeurs Seems to Have Become a Personal Vehicle for Rosika and Yansci Dolly 











They Call It Dancing 


VANITY FAIR 


A Comment Upon Ballroom and « Varieties” Dancing of the Moment, Regarded as an Art 


intellectual sentimentalities is the cult of 

“the dance’’—a cult which has almost 
nothing in the world to do with dancing. “The 
dance”’ is “art”; dancing is a form of popular 
entertainment, one of the very few which can 
be practiced by its admirers. It is also one of 
the arts which can be “‘polite” without danger 
of atrophy; the danger in this case being that 
the technical refinement may eventually make 
dancing a trick, a rather graceful sort of jug- 
gling. 

In any case, we shall not have in America 
anything corresponding to folk-dances; the 
ritual dance, the dance as religion, simply 
isn’t our type, and none of the tentatives in 
favor of that kind of dancing has made me 
regret our natural bent toward ballroom and 
stunt dancing as a mode of expression. In the 
rue Lappe in Paris, nearly every other house is 
a Bal Musette; and in all but one of these 
dance halls the floor is taken by men and wo- 
men of that quarter, working men and women 
who come in to dance, and pay a few sous for 
each dance. They do this every night and enjoy 
it; they enjoy the sometimes wheezing accor- 
dion and the bells which, on the right ankle of 
the player, accentuate the beat. They dance 
waltzes and polkas and, since the Java is for- 
bidden, the mazurka. Once I saw two couple 
rise and dance the bourrée, presumably as it 
was danced in their native province of Au- 
vergne; it is possible to see other provincial 
dances of France, as they are remembered, in 
the Bal Musette of this district and elsewhere— 
occasionally, and not by pre-arrangement. 

The ancient dances of America have no such 
roots, nor such vitality; and we shall have to 
become much more simple, or much more 
sophisticated, before we will proceed naturally 
to the buck and wing, the cake-walk and the 


Or of the most tiresome of contemporary 


FLORENCE WALTON 


A favorite American dancer, who recently scored 
a notable success in the “Revue de Marigny”’, 
in Paris. She has just returned to America 





By VIVIAN SHAW 


ordinary breakdown on the floor of the Palais- 
Royal. There are Kentucky mountain and 
cowboy dances which the moving picture in- 
adequately reconstructs, and I am afraid that 
even negro levee dancing has lost much of its 
own character in the process of influencing the 
steps of the ordinary American dance. Un- 
doubtedly those who can, should preserve 
these provincial and rooted dances; but it is 
idle to pretend that dancing itself can be a sub- 
ject for archaeology. It is essentially for action, 
not forspeculation; for ballrooms, not museums. 





WHITE 
JOHNNY DOOLEY 
An accomplished acrobat and ver- 
satile buffoon, who dances with 
sprightliness and agility in George 
White’s “Scandals” 





STRAUSS-PEYTON 


IRENE CASTLE 


Who is scheduled soon to appear here 

in a new revue, following her highly 

successful appearances at the Embassy 
Club, in London 





I do not belittle dancing when I attempt 
to deprive it of the cachet of “Art”. Noth. 
ing so precise, so graceful, so implicated with 
music, can escape being artistic; in the hands of 
its masters it becomes an intuitive creative 
process, but this happens most frequently 
when the dancer gives himself to the music 
and seldom when he tries to interpret the 
music. From the waltz to the tango, from the 
tango to the current fox-trot or one-step, polite 
dancing has held more of what is essentially 
artistic than has the art-dance, and it has had 
no pretensions. The old tango and the 
maxixe were the only ones which could not 
easily be danced by those who applauded them 
on the stage; classic dancing, cn the contrary, 
has always been an art of professionals— almost 
a contradiction in terms in this case, for it is 
the essence of the dance that it can be danced. 
It is not the essence of the dance that it can be 
staged, or made into a pantomime. The Rus- 
sian Ballet has no reference to the subject, for 
it is essentially the work of mimes and the danc- 
ing is either folk-dance or choreography. 


HE reason politeness is not fatal to the 

dance is that there is only one standard of 
vulgarity in dancing, which is ugliness. Vul- 
garity means actively disagreeable postures 
and steps not exceptionally adapted to the 
music. The relation of the dancers to each other 
is the basis of their relation to the music; and 
that is why the shimmy has little to do with 
dancing, whereas the cheek-to-cheek position, 
the béte-noir of chaperones a few weeks—or is it 
years?—ago, is fundamentally not objection- 
able since it brings two dancers to as near a 
unit, with the same center of gravity, as the 
dance requires. One doesn’t dance the fox-trot 
as one danced the Virginia Reel, and the 

(Continued on page 102) 


ANN PENNINGTON 


She whose syncopated knees have become a 
matter for proverb. She is now contributing her 
bit to the sprightliness of the Ziegfeld ‘‘ Follies” 
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Idleness—A Song for a Long Vacation 
Being a Joyous Canticle Upon the Superior Triumphs of Unperturbed Indolence 


ET me sing a song for summer, when the 
a college days are done, 
In the drowsy long vacation underneath 

the torrid sun, 

Let me summarize the knowledge that the 
student gains at college, 

Let me sing to you the Vanity of Life. 

Let me lie among the daisies, with my stomach 
to the sky, 

Making poses in the roses, in the middle of 
July, 

Let me nestle in the nettles, let me there ab- 
sorb the dew 

On a pair of flannel breeches with the stitches 
worked in blue. 

Let me set me, 

Just to pet me, 

Where the college cannot get me, 

Won’t you let me, O yes, do! 

Let me sing to you the Nothingness, the Vanity 
of Life, 

Let me teach you of the effort you should shirk, 

Let me show you that you never ought to make 
the least endeavor, 

Or indulge yourself in any kind of work. 

You never ought to tire yourself with trying to 
be good, 

Or to waste yourself with wishing to be wise, 

For a man of low capacity whose head is made 
of wood, 

Never, never can be clever if he tries. 


THE Wickedness of Working, and the 
, Sin of being Strong, 
0, the folly of distinguishing between the 
Right and Wrong, 
0, the Evilness of Effort, and the Sorrow of 
Succeeding, 
O, the Risk of Early Rising, and the Shame of 
Underfeeding; 


O, there’s nothing in sincerity, 
And aspiration’s bad, 
Asperity, austerity, 
Are nothing but a fad, 
Morality and charity, 
Are only for the sick, 
Fixed conviction, 
Earnest Diction, 
Merely Rhetoric:— 
Piety, 

Sobriety, 
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By STEPHEN LEACOCK 


All of that I vow 

Is just a lot 

Of Tommy Rot 

That won’t do now:— 

When the Politician’s Politics are written out 
in ink, 

And their true convictions set in black and 
white, 

Then a chemical analysis of what they really 
think, 

Would leave nothing but a vacuum in sight. 

*Tis the standing proposition of an honest op- 
position 

A perpetual corruption to imply, 

And the steady obligation of a just administra- 
tion 

To consider every statement is a lie. 


O, there’s nothing on the platform, 
And there’s nothing in the press, 
Give it this or give it that form, 
It’s neither more nor less, 
Liquefied loquacity, 

Ink in torrents shed, 

Copious Mendacity, 

But really, nothing said. 


HEN the business man is busy with 
the buzzing of his brain 
And his mind is set on bonds and stocks and 
shares, 
While he’s building up the country with his 
utmost might and main, 
Do you think it’s for the country that he cares? 


When he’s making us a railroad, when he’s 
digging us a mine 

Every philanthropic benefit he flaunts, 

When he says that he has blest us with his out- 
put of asbestos 

It is nothing but our money that he wants. 


Why bother then to fake it, why not knock us 
down and take it? 


“Let the jobber be a robber if he must, 


Let the banker tell the teller to go down into 
the cellar, 
And then hash the cash and swear the bank is 


bust. 
O, there’s only Sin in Syndicates, 
And who can trust a Trust; 


The Golden Cloth 
Conceals the Moth 
And cankers into Rust. 
The truly wise 

Will lift his eyes 
Towards a higher goal, 
Will steal a pile 

That’s worth the while 
And get out whole. 


HEN gather in the meadows all, as 
quickly as you can, 
The pompous politician and the bulky business 
man, 
Let the lawyer in the lilies lie becalmed in 
“status quo”, 
And the broker break off broking just for half 
an hour or so: 


ET the politician prattle to the periwinkle 
blue, 

Covered over with the clover let him play at 
Peek-a-boo, 

Let the clergy in the cowslips cuddle down and 
double up, 

And there imbibe the buttermilk from out the 
buttercup. 


Let us gambol, 
Let us ramble 
O’er the flower embowered lea; 
O’er the meadow, 
In the shadow 
Of the elderberry tree. 
Let us dress us, 
As may bless us, 
With no public there to see, 
Care not which is 
Proper breeches 
For a summer négligée. 
Or array us, 
To display us, 
In a pair of flannel pants, 
Taking chances 
On advances 
From the enterprising ants. 
Then at even 
When the heaven, 
Reddens to the western sky, 
All together 
In the heather 
Sing a summer 
Lullaby. 








VANITY FAIR 
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Raquel Meller, on the Eve of Her New York Début 


This Spanish Singer and Diseuse, the Current Sensation of Europe, Will Appear Here in November 
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Casanova: Italian Gentleman 


An Appreciative Contemplation of Eighteenth Century Venice, by the Costumier of the New Production 


By GEORGES BARBIER. Translated by JOHN PEALE BISHOP 


LTHOUGH it is fallen now from its 
A former grandeur, the Venice of the 
Eighteenth century still appears to us 
clouded by its own enchantment—a city of 
illusion, where the carnival lasts the year 
round, where discarded royalties may repair, 
and attenuated passions and delicious intrigues 
find a refuge, and die. Dying loves are lulled 
under the discreet domes of the gondolas. The 
domino and mask cover all; the blushes of 
amorous girls and the tears of discarded mis- 
tresses; the bent look of the spy and the eyes, 
too lively, of the too fortunate player at 
ridotto who has just gathered his handfuls of 
gold sequins from the table. 

On the walls of the Villa Valmarana, Tiepolo 
has painted them, maskers in dominos of 
taffeta, webbed in black lace, with their faces 
of white cardboard, pointed like the muzzle of 
a fox, eyed with two black holes like the sockets 
of a death’s head. The Venetian gentleman of 
the period is exquisitely sinister—stockings 
with clocks of gold thread drawn over his 
slender legs, hiding in his muff a scented letter 
or two, hands lost in a fall of lace, his expression 
ambushed behind the everlasting mask of 
black velvet, his rapier at his side. 

Casanova in arranging a rendezvous with 
some zentildonna gives her, as a sign of recogni- 
tion, a flower painted near the left eye of his 
mask; for these cardboards were painted—the 
one in the Henri Lavedan collection showing 
a bouquet of roses on the forehead and, where 
the lashes should be, a line of gilt spangles 
whose sparkle lends fire to the empty eyes. 


HEN I came to design the settings for 

Casanova, I found in the Memoirs my 
most precise directions. The hero, with a 
vanity often puerile, finds a pleasure in 
describing the trappings of his youth. A gal- 
lant of the Eighteenth century had need to be 
richly dressed, but Casanova forces the note, 
often to the point of offending good taste—as 
he himself avows. ‘I made as elaborate a 
toilet as though I were about to be presented 
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One of Georges Barbier’s designs for the costumes 
to be worn by Lowell Sherman when he appears 
as “Casanova” at the Empire 


to a monarch and called on M. de Morosini, 
who could not keep from laughing when he 
saw the expensiveness of my costume.” And 
again, he says: “The extreme elegance of my 
costume shocked the Dutch populace; I was 
ridiculed and sneered at; but such is the riff- 
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A silvered traveling costume of the Longhi 
period, especially reproduced by Barbier for 
Katherine Cornell to wear as Henriette 
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A dainty reveler with mask and tricorne is rep- 

resented in this drawing, which will serve as a 

pattern of the black silk embroidered dress worn 
by Judith Vosselli, the dancer 


raff everywhere”. One can imagine him easily 
enough—tall, slender, arrogant, with burning 
eyes and the look of a Moor, “dressed from 
head to foot in a brand-new puce-colored 
taffeta, with rings on every finger, wearing two 
watches and a decoration”. Such was his garb 
when presented to the King of Prussia, who 
deigned to honor with a smile so brave an 
attire and a manner so diligently courtly. 


When an ill-mannered joker, on one occasion, 
tumbled him into a miry ditch, we hear him 
bitterly regretting ‘‘a new coat made in the 
latest mode and sewn with spangles’’. A little 
later he describes for us “‘a suit of rose velvet 
embroidered with gold foil”. He was indeed 
fond of making a glitter, and when the Prince 
de Ligne met him at Dux, plumed with ridicu- 
lous affectation, he still paraded in broad 
daylight the remnants of his outmoded finery: 
his white ostrich feather, his great coat of 
heavy gold thread, his black velvet waistcoat 
and garters with paste buckles binding silk 
hose with circular stripes. And the crowd 
laughed at the old dandy, tricked forth in the 
fashion of a dead century. 

Long since he had abandoned the clerical 
cloth to indulge his love of dress: ‘‘My uni- 
form was white, the coat blue with a shoulder 
knot of silver and gold and rosettes to match. 
My handsome cane in my hand, a hat decidedly 
turned up, with a black cockade, and a long 
queue to my tie-wig, I sallied forth and made 
the rounds of the town”. One sees him, thus 
glitteringly arrayed, his nose in the air, ogling 
the girls as he passed. The sober abbé has 
become a beautiful butterfly, who might well 
ruffle the flowers. 


E loved silky stuffs and lustrous colors. 

We see him choosing “‘a suit of blue velvet 
lined with white satin and another, more 
modest, of sulphur-yellow velvet lined with 
satin of the same color.” He bought also 
“small clothes of beautiful panne velvet and 
two waistcoats of silk”. These are destined for 
a masquerade, as are also those “two dominos 
of gorgeous satin, the one flame colored, the 
other lilac; and a third in paduasoy with a 
thousand pencil stripes”. With his charac- 
teristic fondness for superlatives, he adds: 
“T paid two hundred gold ducats for the lot”. 
‘Lavish as a prince, or a rogue, money 
slipped through his fingers, those agile fingers, 
so quick in forging a bill of exchange or 

(Continued on page 116) 











Another Casanovian fancy by Barbier, rich in 
gold and brocade, to be worn by Mr. Sherman 
in this much-heralded play 
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HIXON NEWMAN 


TOM PATRICOLA 


Who makes his mandolin work 
for him, first by taunts and cajol- 
ery, and finally by bribing it 
with bright, green dollar bills. 
His leisured but adroit clog danc- 
ing is now a feature of George 
White’s “‘Scandals” 


PHIL BAKER (Below) 


A recruit from vaudeville who, in 
the newest “ Passing Show’’, sings 
and plays the accordion in a 
gentle, off-hand manner which is 
extremely winning 
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WHITE 


EDDIE CANTOR 


The capering come- 
dian, familiar in 
black face, whose 
wistful impersona- 
tion of a Jewish 
boy was the most 
affecting “bit’”’ in 
the “ Follies”’. Can- 
tor is soon to be 
presented in a new 
musical show 
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CHIC SALE 


Whose classic im- 
Personations range 
from the familiar 
one of the amateur 
with stage-fright to 
the querulous ex- 
leader of the village 
band, pictured 
above. Mr. Sale 
has lately gone into 
the movies, where 
he will play 
straight roles 


HAL SHERMAN 
(Below) 
Combines the com- 
ic effects of a 
stuttering tongue 
and a pair of halt- 
ing feet with not- 
able aptitude in 
the “Music Box 
Revue”. We see 
him here in an 
attitude of pro- 
found meditation 























ROY 
CUMMINGS 


This mad, explo- 
sive person climbs 
the back-drop, yo- 
dels, steps through 
a piano, and rips 
his collar to pieces 
in the course of a 
brief divertisse- 
ment in the ‘‘ Pass- 
ing Show” 
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AGE-LIS 


JOE COOK 


Wire-walker, juggler and eccentric 
dancer, who cavorts through a 
good part of the “Vanities of 
1923”. He is one of our most 
versatile comedians 


JIM BARTON (Below) 


One of the most spectacular recent 
successes in musical comedy, who 
ascended from burlesque to Broad- 
way almost in a night. He is 
the Mexican porter in ‘Dew 
Drop Inn”, in which he is also 
all the rest of the show 
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#RA D. SCHWARZ 


The Vogue of the One-Man Show 


Some of Our Cleverest Entertainers, Whose Greatest Success is in Their Solitary Appearances 
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The Real Religion of the Witches 


A Note on Miss Margaret Murray’s Theory of the Witch Cult in Western Europe 


NE of the most interesting by-products of 
QO the anthropological theory which had its 

chief source in Sir James Frazer’s Golden 
Bough has been the recent explanation by Miss 
Margaret Alice Murray of the witch persecu- 
tions of the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies, with the whitewashing not only of the 
witches but of the persecutors themselves. The 
mania for tracking down and burning witches 
which raged like a pestilence through Europe 
and America till serious men like Christian 
Thomasius were obliged to brave public 
obloquy to check it has hitherto been put 
down as one of the most monstrous items in 
the debit of human perversity; on the whole, 
though the practice of magic has been ad- 
mitted, the persecution of the witches has been 
charged to sheer religious hysteria, stimulated 
by a passion for cruelty. Now it appears that 
the witches really had a religion, that they 
indeed formed a large and powerful organiza- 
tion and that they actually celebrated the 
strange rites of which their persecutors 
accused them. 

Hitherto, the elaborate evidence of the 
witch-trials has been one of the laughing- 
stocks of history because it has always been 
taken for granted that this evidence was forged 
by the persecutors—or rather that it was 
dictated to the victims under pressure of ex- 
treme torture. We have wondered at the 
credulity of an age which could believe all 
these nursery tales—that old ladies flew 
through the air and that small children sold 
themselves to the devil—and we have derided 
the unscrupulousness of a church which could 
ascribe such confessions to its victims. But 
Miss Murray has investigated exhaustively the 
evidence in the witch trials—apparently for 
the first time—and from the striking similar- 
itycf the witches’ testimony at widely separated 
dates and places, has come to the conclusion 
that these confessions were actually made— 
and that by no means always under pressure 
of torture—and that, though somewhat colored 
in the reporting by religious prejudice, they 
reveal a consistent body of fact. 


Survivals of Ancient Phallic Rites 


_ witches had a religion of their own, 
which they were propagating in opposition 
to Christianity and which the Christians were 
under the necessity of stamping out like any 
other heresy. As Miss Jessie Weston, the medi- 
aeval scholar, has advanced the theory that 
the mysteries of the Holy Grail are explicable 
only on the supposition that the legend is a 
pre-Christian survival preserving the record 
of some pagan fertility cult driven under- 
ground by Christianity—so Miss Murray finds 
in the records of the witch trials the evidence 
of some more degenerate cult which had had 
originally—like the oriental cults of Osiris and 
Adonis—the purpose of producing rain or of, 
in general, invoking Nature. The original rites 
of this kind—so elaborately examined by Fra- 
zer—were celebrated, especially in times of 
drouth, for the regeneration of the crops: a god 
personifying fertility was supposed to have suf- 
fered impotence or death and the ceremonies 
began with lamentation, or on some occasions 
with a living sacrifice or with a burial of a 
dummy figure of the god; then the god was 


By EDMUND WILSON 


imagined to have risen from his grave and the 
celebrants took to merry-making (as is well 
known, the English morris dances are supposed 
to be a survival of some such rite) ; it was hoped 
by thisstimulation to bring Nature herself tolife. 

Now Miss Murray finds, with striking uni- 
formity, the traces of such a cult in the witch 
stories. There is the sacrifice, the impersona- 
tion of the god, the phallic worship and the 
merry-making. The Christian Church, she 
believes, confronted with a hostile religion, 
could describe it only in terms of the Devil 
and greatly exaggerated the sinister element in 
descriptions of the Witches’ Sabbaths; ‘“‘it 
was a joyous religion; and as such it must have 
been quite incomprehensible to the gloomy 
Inquisitors and Reformers who suppressed it.” 


A Modern Defense of Witchcraft 


OT quite so innocent perhaps as Miss 

Murray would seem sometimes to want us 
to believe. No doubt the witch-cult did have 
its joyous aspects; no doubt it had its martyrs 
as Miss Murray says (since even witches dying 
in the flames refused to forswear their ancient 
religion); but the records which Miss Murray 
quotes are as unanimous as they are in any- 
thing, in testifying that the witches really be- 
lieved themselves to be inflicting mischief on 
their neighbors (as well, of course, as benefit- 
ting themselves) and that the details and rites 
of their cult were of a singularly ignoble char- 
acter. By the time we are able to find out any- 
thing about them they appear to be more 
interested in invoking storms to wreck ships 
than in bringing rain to promote fertility; and 
the primitive magic, the animal “familiars” 
and the obscenity and mountebankery of the 
“Devil” make it difficult to see how the witch 
religion could have attained any very high 
degree of dignity. However much it began as 
an ancient fertility rite it appears to have de- 
generated into a burlesque of Christianity and 
its opinion of its own character must have been 
greatly modified by the opinion which the 
Christians had of it. In other words, the official 
which Miss Murray calls ‘the God” must 
have had many of the sinister attributes of the 
Devil, for his adorers as well as for his oppo- 
nents; it seems to me a far cry from Attis and 
Adonis to the grotesque demon of the Witches’ 
Sabbaths. (Though I am aware that, if it were 
a case of actual controversy, Miss Murray 
would probably retort, that it is as much a 
question of whether the Christian demonology 
wasn’t determined by the character of the op- 
position as of whether the purity of the pagan 
religion was debased by the Christian demon- 
ology.) 

Finally, it is difficult to believe that any such 
religion as she is able to supply evidence of 
would have been capable of producing the 
idealism of Joan of Arc—who, Miss Murray 
claims, was an adherent of the cult and quite 
accurately burned as a witch. Though, again, 
this occurred a long time before the age of the 
British witch-craft records which she chiefly 
draws upon and the cult in the fifteenth cen- 
tury may have had more edifying ramifications. 
And there is certainly something queer about 
Joan of Arc: Gilles de Retz, her ally and com- 
panion, certainly practised the Black Arts 
later on and was executed as a witch. 


In any case, Miss Murray claims no more 
for the witch cult than that it was a religion of 
the lower classes, who even as late as the 
seventeenth century were very low indeed. 
And no reservations one would make to her 
theory could seem to impair the importance of 
her discoveries. Her evidence does seem to 
prove that the witches were organized in units 
of thirteen called “Covens”’, with a “Devil” 
and assistant ‘‘ Devil” at their head, that initi- 
ation into the cult involved a formal renuncia- 
tion of Christianity and a formal pledge to 
the new God (the selling of one’s soul to the 
Devil) who scratched the skin of the proselyte 
with the “witch-mark” which the inquisitors 
made such a point of, and that parents fre- 
quently enrolled their children as infants, so 
that they grew up without ever knowing any 
other religion. Furthermore, from the descrip- 
tions of the “Devil’s” coldness and his fre- 
quent metamorphosis into a large goat or some 
other animal, it would appear that when the 
chief official wished particularly to impress his 
disciples he assumed an elaborate disguise, 
involving a mask and an immense false phallus. 
The witches held regular meetings called 
Sabbaths, at which religious or mock religious 
ceremonies were performed, then a banquet, a 
formal folk-dance and a Bacchic orgy took 
place. 


The End of Another Illusion 


Gente of Miss Murray’s most intriguing re- 
searches are in connection with the cele- 
brated broom-stick: this, she apparently began 
by assuming, was a humble phallic symbol, and 
the witches are so unanimous in claiming to 
have travelled on it that she was obliged to 
suppose there must have been some truth be- 
hind the legend. Now what appears is that 
before riding on their broom-sticks the witches 
always rubbed themselves with a magic oint- 
ment and some of the formulae for preparing 
these ointments were found to have been left 
on record. Miss Murray had them examined 
by a chemist and discovered that in every case 
they contained combinations of aconite, bella- 
donna and hemlock, which, if rubbed into the 
skin, would produce delirium, “irregular action 
of the heart, dizziness and shortness of breath” 
—so that a simple and enthusiastic person who 
had taken one might easily have been deluded 
into thinking that she had come a great dis- 
tance and flown rapidly through the air. 
Well, one asks oneself, does it actually 
make life poorer to know that the witches 
were drugged, that the Devil was only a 
clever peasant with a rankling will to power? 
It certainly sweeps another mystery away, and 
with it another romance. For you are far more 
impressed by a legend, even when you know it 
is not true, before you have found out that it is 
based upon facts and upcen precisely what facts 
it is based. Human activities, even in the 
Renaissance, are so prosaic and vulgar in 
themselves. It is only our fairy tales about our- 
selves which are fascinating. And now all the 
charming fairy tales of the past are being re- 
duced to their constituent elements; they have 
become subjects for chemical analysis. Miss 
Murray’s theory, though of minor importance, 
is typical of modern anthropological research. 
(Continued on page 108) 
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VANITY FAIR 


The Radicalism of Lord Robert Cecil 


How the Singular Honesty of the Last Salisbury Has Destroyed an Ancient Tradition to Create a Nobler One 


HE English (one almost shrinks from the 
[tinue are unswerving devotees of 

heredity. There can be no other explana- 
tion of the vast majority of their appointments 
to those positions of national eminence and 
responsibility which go in less enlightened for- 
eign communities to the highest bidder or even 
(in extreme cases) by merit. The first question 
which rises to the lips of a bewildered public 
confronted, as it sometimes is, by a new name, 
is who his father was. The proudest moment 
of a British mother is when her son displays, 
by eminence in prize-winning or field-sports, 
that he takes after Uncle Jim. And one in- 
clines to the belief that the Darwinian hypothe- 
sis was taken to the broad Victorian bosom 
because it satisfied in a way the national 
craving for tracing family resemblances. It is 
the local form of the human impulse which 
drives the Chinaman to ancestor-worship and 
the American to overcrowd the Mayflower 
with congested forbears. 

The taste for parents, which turns in for- 
eigners to idle sentiment, is put by the British 
system to a practical use. It is the first and 
simplest test of statesmanship. If a man has 
a father, one may rely on him. If he has a 
grandfather, one may return him to Parliament 
unopposed. If he has two (and the case is not 
unknown), an early Under-Secretaryship is 
assured. There is something singularly com- 
forting about a rule of thumb. The French 
public, faced with a Danton or a Gambetta, is 
driven by the poverty of its tradition to a 
laborious process of experiment, of apprentice- 
ship, and final acceptance. But British opinion 
could have placed them in half an hour, if 
anyone could have told (the task would not 
be easy) who their fathers were. 


The Patrimonial Handicap of the Cecils 


UDGED by these simple tests, Ceciis start 

in the race from somewhere about half- 
way down the course. They have, they have 
always had a father. Grandparents in profu- 
sion invisibly introduce them to a respectful 
public; and somewhere in the shadows Lord 
Burleigh waves a portentous hand and mutters 
a testimonial from Queen Elizabeth. One could 
hardly wish for more. Their name, as Louis 
Napoleon (a vulgar person who had only an 
uncle) said of his own, is ‘“‘a policy in itself”’; 
and their careers might naturally be expected 
to follow a becoming upward curve. 

The ideal Cecil should commence on the 
playing-fields of Eton. At the university (his 
choice is obvious) he should punctuate a 
meteoric career at the Union with hunting 
accidents; and, emerging early into public 
life, he -should subjugate British opinion at 
twenty-four with an accumulation of ortho- 
doxies which other men spend a lifetime to get 
together. It is a pleasing panorama in which 
promotion runs on the easy wheels of a political 
novel by Disraeli (a friend of the family), and 
public applause escorts the fortunate descend- 
ant in his easy transit from Hatfield to West- 
minster Abbey. 

The engaging picture charms, and one turns 
eagerly to discern its bright colors and graceful 
outline against the gray distance of contem- 
porary politics. But at the cold touch of 
reality the vision seems to fade. No young 


By PHILIP GUEDALLA 


Cecil flings back the curls from his pale, 
hereditary brow or buckles the Garter round a 
youthful leg. There are no cheering crowds in 
Arlington Street when the fourth Marquess 
goes down to the House of Lords; and close 
observers have seen Lord Robert speak to 
quite common people. 








LORD ROBERT CECIL 
Calling, Recently, At the White House 


Lord Robert’s sincerity in the expression 

and advancement of his convictions— 

most recently in his energetic advocacy of 

the League of Nations—has conclusively 

established his political eminence upon a 

basis of intellectual distinction, rather 
than patrimonial succession 


England has still hereditary statesmen, but 
their names are apt to be Chamberlain; and 
young noblemen are still to be found in 
public life, but they are frequently called 
Harmsworth. A search for Cecils takes one 
into the oddest places; little earnest groups 
rally round their name, as though they were 
mere ardent persons wit ideas, without a 
home at Hatfield. Something seems strangely 
wrong with the Cecil tradition. It almost looks 
as though heredity had been discarded for 
intelligence. 

Yet one might perhaps have suspected it 
from the early career of Lord Salisbury. That 
fierce young man with black hair drove his 
way into public life with the cutting edge of a 
keen pen and a bitter tongue, when he might 
have walked quietly up to the front door and 
sent in his card. But he subsided in his later 
years into the calm, traditional air of heredi- 
tary statesmanship and nepotism; and if he 


left sons, one might expect them to step easily 
into the great inheritance. All or nearly all of 
them served at one time or another as his 
private secretary. It was a mild apprentice. 
ship for office; and one looks to see them glide 
imperceptibly up the ladder of public promo- 
tion without the vulgar need of ever getting 
out of breath. But it never happened; and 
one was faced at one time with the unac- 
countable spectacle of two Cecils in opposition 
to a Conservative administration, with Lord 
Hugh as a lonely voice denouncing reaction 
and Lord Robert as the rising hope of the 
stern, unbending Radicals. 


Principles and Tradition in Conflict 


is a queer result. Yet it seems to follow 
almost naturally from the temper of Lord 
Salisbury’s younger sons. They were never 
(perhaps it is a reproach to Eton and Uni- 
versity College) such stuff as Under-Secre- 
taries are made of. There is an odd, tangential 
quality in their thinking which does not form 
part of any public school curriculum; and they 
have carried independence to a point beyond 
the limits of its recognized utility for showing 
off the paces of young politicians. 

If they had been true to tradition, they 
should have steadied, after a few years oi 
political escapades, into sober placemen. A 
straight, smooth road to public office lay in 
front of them. But when they traveled it, 
queer, intangible things called principles 
seemed to deflect their course, to send them 
shying into the hedges; and the hopes of their 
family became an anxiety to party whips. 
Born, as it seemed, to officiate among the in- 
cense in the inner shrine of politics, they took 
to the hills and preferred to peer down into 
the plains from the cave of Adullam. 

Something of their deviation from the 
broad and easy road was due to their inheri- 
tance from Lord Salisbury. They took from 
him their name and with it the automatic 
applause of respectful British audiences. But 


they seemed to take also the astounding’ 


capacity for invective, which had earned the 
distrust of Mr. Disraeli for the “master of 
gibes and flouts and jeers’’, and sent his sons 
out into public life to denounce their enemies 
in terms that were sometimes a trifle shrill. 


The Strategic Disadvantages of Conviction 


a. will acquiesce in the smooth suc- 
cession of an heir-apparent if he is content 
to present his heredity as the sole title to his 
new estate. But if he insists on making a 
reputation for himself like any novus homo, 
the tenantry becomes suspicious, forgets to 
pull its forelock, and leaves him the hard por- 
tion which is reserved for younger sons. Lord 
Hugh first, and then Lord Robert, displayed 
a dangerous inheritance of ability; and Con- 
servative loyalists turned regretfully to the 
newer dynasty of Birmingham. 

But the true quality of the reigning Cecils 
has something more in it than a harsh echo 
of the old invective of 1866. Their stubborn 
Churchmanship, the queer, impassioned ad- 
vocacy of the cause of women, and the sud- 
den call which sent Lord Robert crusading in 
the name of international peace, are symptoms 

(Continued on page 98) 
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A Religious Painting—in Its First and Unfinished State—By Jean Louis Forain, the French Master 





STEICHEN 
FLORENCE ELDRIDGE 


Having become identified with 
the more serious drama, Miss 
Eldridge in ‘‘The Next Corner’’, 
a dramatization by Kate Jordan 
of her own novel, is now the 
heroine of a romantic adventure 
which carries her through Europe 


FLORENCE REED (Right) 


Among the interesting plays of 

the new season is “‘Lullaby”’, by 

Edward Knobloch, in which Miss 
Reed is starred 


STEICHEN 
ESTELLE WINWOOD 


Who is a charming and reposeful 

figure in Frederick Lonsdale’s new 

play, ‘‘ But for the Grace of God”’, 

a comedy in the genre presumed 

to concern English manners— 
if any 
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NICKOLAS MURAY 


VANITY FAIR 


EDWIN BOWER MESSER 
PHYLISS POVAH 


Miss Povah has scored impressive 

successes in several seasons of 

sturdy drama, and is now signed 

with the Theatre Guild for its 

forthcoming of John Galsworthy’s 
play, ‘‘Windows” 


MAURICE GOLDBERG 





STEICHEN 
JULIA HOYT 


Has forsaken New York for a 

short time, to play in Stuart 

Walker’s repertory stock com- 

pany, now touring the Middle 
West 


FANIA MARINOFF 


In a Spanish mood. As the wicked 
manicure in ‘“Tarnish”, Gilbert 
Emery’s comedy, this vivacious 
lady amuses herself to the dis- 
may of everyone present 


Stars Who Will Shine in Interesting New Orbits 


A Forecast of the Productions in Which These Favorite Actresses Are to Appear During the Winter Season 
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A Dialogue Upon Revolution and Freedom 


Tolerance Towards the Tolerant and Implacable Intolerance Against Meddlers Is the Way to Personal Liberty 


HE Time: The present. 
T The Place: London. 
The Characters: 

Jack Straw: One of those genial theorists of 
revolution with five thousand pounds a year to keep 
them out of the workhouse. 

Tue Marguis OF CARABAS: An impoverished 
nobleman who can only make two ends meet by 
playing bridge for ten or twelve hours a day. Being, 
admittedly, the eleventh best bridge player in London, 
he manages in this way to make a fairly steady 
twenty-five hundred a year; and as he ig wise enough 
to avoid horse racing and games of chance, he suc- 
ceeds with this and the little that the shrunken do- 
mains of Carabas now bring in, in keeping up some- 
thing like appearances. They are dining quietly 
together at a litile hostelry at the corner of Pall 
Mall East and the Haymarket. 


ACK STRAW (leaning back in his chair, be- 

tween two courses, and sipping thoughtfully 
at his Chateau Yquem): I like to think of the 
scene there will be when this place is pillaged 
by the furious mob. You and all the other 
sleek young men dragged off for mock trial and 
very genuine decapitation: the dowagers 
stripped of their pearls and thrown into the 
cellars: the young ladies being compelled to 
abandon, at the revolver’s point, that honor 
which, we all know, my dear Carabas, is dearer 
to them than their lives. When that jolly day 
comes—and believe me, it is not so far off— 
you will see me at the head of the Sans Cu- 
lottes. 

MarQguis OF CARABAS: 
culottes, I hope. 

Jack Straw: That depends solely on the 
weather. If warm, sans; if chilly, avec. We 
shall abolish all the old conventions and preju- 
dices when the revolution comes. The reign 
of nature will be re-established. 

Maroulis oF CARABAS: It won’t last Jong, 
your reign of nature. Particularly if it means 
no culottes. 

Jack Straw: Of course it won’t last long. 
But while it does last, think how delightful 
and invigorating it will be! In a very short 
time everything will naturally settle down 
into very much the same grooves as before. 
That’s inevitable—and, really, all for the best. 
No revolution has ever made any real differ- 
ence. 

Marquis oF CaraBas: Then what’s the 
good of having revolutions? : 

Jack Straw: What’s the use of going to 
Brighton for the week end? For the change, 
my dear boy, for the change. One must have 
a change from time to time, a little excitement, 
a shock, a general shaking up, a thorough 
sneeze and stretch. Any doctor will tell you 
that. And the body politic needs these little 
shocks, just as much as the individual body. 


But with your 


AROUIS OF CARABAS: But am I to be 
decapitated merely to provide a few 
hours change of occupation for the multitude? 

Jack Straw: That’s the idea. The greatest 
good of the greatest number, Carabas—you 
must sometimes think of that. 

Marquis oF CaraABaAs: That’s precisely 
what I was thinking of. I am a man of ideals, 
you know. Or at least, I certainly should be, 
if I could spare the time. As things are (he 
shakes his head and sighs), it’s difficult. Always 
at work, from night till morning. Never a 


By ALDOUS HUXLEY 


day off. But all the same, Straw, I have ideals. 
Lying awake sometimes on my bed, through 
the long dreary hours of the morning, I do 
often think—though you won’t believe me— 
of the greatest good of the greatest number. 
I worry about it. I even feel sometimes that 
I should like to do something about it. And 
if you really could convince me that my de- 
capitation would materially increase the total 
sum of liberty and all that sort of thing in the 
world—why, I’d go gladly to the guillotine. 
Gladly! (He drinks a glass of wine in heroic 
style.) 

Jack Straw: I shouldn’t be such a fool as 
to try. and convince you of anything of the 
sort. Of course your decapitation won’t in- 
crease the sum of liberty. Why should it? 
Or how could it? After all, there have been 
enough revolutions in the past to show pretty 
clearly that you don’t get liberty by chopping 
heads off. 

Marquis OF CARABAS: Very well, then. I 
stick to my head, in that case. No liberty, no 
head. That’s my last word. 


ACK STRAW: We modern revolutionaries 

have profited by experience, which is more 
than you romantic and sentimental reactiona- 
ries seem to have done. The only point of a 
revolution is the fun of the thing. That’s the 
great political discovery of modern times—the 
wisdom born of many disappointments and 
bitter disillusions. We shall start our affair, 
inspired by the knowledge of that great truth. 
The cry won’t be: “Liberty, Equality, Fra- 
ternity”. It will be: ‘Hurrah for a breezy day 
at the sea-side”. That we shall shout, as we 
massacre one set of bloodsuckers and tyrants 
in preparation for setting up another. Your 
decapitation, my dear Carabas, will just be 
one of the little amusements by the way. 
Liberty, indeed! (He snorts contemptuously.) 

Marquis OF CaArRABAs: Liberty... I 
may be old-fashioned, but I must say I like 
the word. It’s a charming word. And I like 
the idea it stands for. 

Jack Straw: Of course you like it. So do 
we all. But do you think you're going to get 
it by making a revolution? 

Marguis oF Carasas (rather shyly break- 


“ing through his English reserve and revealing his 


deeper feelings): Well, you know, sometimes, 
on sleepless mornings, I do dream of a world 
set free, of men like gods, and dogs like men, 
and H. G. Wells, and all that sort of thing. 
It seems so rosy. And I fancy myself sacrific- 
ing everything to attain it; leading poor suffer- 
ing humanity on, don’t you know, to the 
heights. Through terror to triumph, you 
know. Per ardua ad astra. And all that sort 
of thing. 

Jack Straw: Very fine and generous, I’m 
sure. Your feelings do you credit, my dear 
Carabas. But consider the facts. Consider 
the French Revolution. 

Margulis OF CARABAS: Oh, I do, I do! 


ACK STRAW: What did people ask for 
then? Liberty. Political liberty, to be pre- 
cise. For the sake of political liberty, they 
made mincemeat of your ancestors, Carabas. 
Votes, equality before the law, no taxation 
without representation, and all that. Excel- 


lent things in their way, no doubt; excellent and 
obtainable things. They got them—all of 
them, in time. Today we have all the political 
liberty anyone could ask for. But are we free? 
Are we fundamentally freer than people who 
haven’t got political liberty? Of course not. 
For the simple reason that the greater part of 
our waking life is spent, not in being political, 
but in working. 

Maraquis OF CARABAS (groaning): I should 
think it is! Do you know, Straw, I got so 
frightfully tired last night at about half past 
three, that I went to sleep over my cards. I 
actually revoked. Revoked, mark you. The 
first time I’ve done that since I was eight years 
old and had to play double dummy with my 
grandmother. Only she was too blind and 
dotty, poor old lady, to notice; and what’s 
more, she was always doing it herself. 

Jack StRAWw (piqued at being interrupted for 
so frivolous a reason; with emphasis): As I was 
saying. We spend most of our waking life at 
work, not at politics. So after about half a 
century of hitting the wrong nail on the head; 
after Reform Bills and Charters and Louis- 
Philippe constitutions and all that, the slowly 
moving mind of man began to see that political 
liberty wasn’t all that people thought it was 
going to be. Scratching their heads, men began 
wondering why it was that, though politically 
free, they were still working twelve hours a 
day. The notion of industrial liberty began to 
dawn. They passed anti-sweating laws and 
eight-hour bills and... . 

Marquis OF CARABAS: Eight-hour bills! 
How blissful that sounds! I wish someone 
would pass an eight-hour bill for me. I start 
playing directly after lunch every day and 
never stop before three or four o’clock in the 
morning. ‘Twelve, thirteen, fourteen hours 
every damned day! It’s a dog’s life. 


ACK STRAW: A dog’s life—precisely. How 

tersely you express the universal] discontent 
of humanity with modern conditions of labor! 
Well, these eight-hour bills and so on were al] 
very excellent in their way. But they weren’t, 
my dear Carabas, they still aren’t, liberty. 
Only ameliorations of slavery. Well, now we 
have the syndicalists and the idea of a revolu- 
tion that shall give the workmen the control 
of the factories, that shall allow them to decide 
their own conditions of work, share the profits,.’ 
and so on. Long live the syndicalist revolu- 
tion! But don’t let’s pretend that it will bring 
liberty. You may control your conditions of 
work; but the work remains, the revolting 
necessity of work remains. And work, except 
for the few rare people who are born with a 
mission and an enthusiasm to perform it, 
work is always slavery, whatever the conditions 
of labor. 

MARQuIS OF CARABAS (with feeling): It is! 

JAcK Straw (continuing with the enthusiasm 
of one who was certainly born with a mission 
and who has consumed nearly a bottle of Chateau 
Yquem): And even suppose, which is very 
unlikely, that you will ever be able to prolong 
the leisure of working humanity—and a revo- 
lution, of course, would be the last thing to 
achieve that end. Would human beings really 
be any freer in that case? Some would, no 

(Continued on page 98) 
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Alexander 
covleff, 
artist, 


Ja- 
the 
one of 
the villains in 
the fantastic 
drama of Port- 


Cros. We see 
him here, about 
to drown as the 
unhappy result 
of his own 





treachery 


The wedding of the Conical Virgin and the Disso- 
lute Prince, amarriagemorganatic but indissoluble. 
Note the interest of the High Priest when per- —a 
forming the ceremony, the High Priest being 
Lucien Vogel, the French art editor 














From his observatory, Abdolonymous, the 
Queen’s chief eunuch, observes the marriage 
ceremony which unites, for all time (or for a week, 
at least) the Conical Virgin and the Dissolute 
Prince in the bonds of matrimony 


The end of a perfect day. A few 
of the house-party at Port-Cros, 
in their masks and Ku Klux regalia 


The untimely but incomplete sand 


burial of the unhappy Queen is 
graphically shown at the left 


The Dissolute Prince (M. Jacovleff) poses 
as a Paladin, but is ruthlessly exposed and 
drowned at the end of the drama 


Masks and Mummers—With a Vengeance 
Showing How a Small Group of French Artists Adopted Masks in Private Life 


French people—French painters and sculptors in particular—have a way of taking life On this island of Port-Cros, Madame Bunau-Varilla (the niece of the managing director 








and art a little more lightly than we take them in America. Gaiety, with them, is the prime 
essential. This note seems always to be felt in their literature, their music and their art. 
In private life, of course, the French are the gayest people in the world. Their love of acting, 
of a practical joke, of a well executed absurdity, is proverbial. The photographs on this 
page prove the case at issue. They represent a group of well known Parisian painters who 
regularly spend their vacations together in the Isle of Port-Cros, a little island between 
Toulon and Hyéres, on the Mediterranean, about twenty miles out to sea. This was the 
island once celebrated by Vicomte Melchior de Vogue, in his beguiling novel “ Jean 
d’Agréve”’, a novel, by the way, which has recently been filmed abroad with great success 


of “Le Matin” and the daughter of Colonel Bunau-Varilla who, more than anybody else, 
foresaw the wisdom of building the Panama Canal) owns an old 18th Century fortress 
where she takes her annual vacation with a group of artists, all of them her friends. This 
year the artists engaged (Alexander Jacovleff, in particular) conceived the idea of making 
a series of fantastic masks for the members of the house party, and in which they enacted 
the roles in a thrilling drama which they wrote while dawdling over luncheon. We are 
privileged to show, on this page, some of the characters in this, alas, now vanished drama. 
One American, Miss Malvina Hoffmann (a sculptress whose fame is now spreading in 
Europe), assumed a tragic but queenly role in this interestingly absurd phantasmagoria 
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The New Spoon River 


The Fourth Installment of This New Chronicle of Spoon River 


D’Arcy Singer 
HAT is the life of a man, 
What is the life of the race, 
O friends of Spoon River? 
It is that creation out of the spirit of man 
Of statuary, pictures, temples, the written 
page, 
Laws and states, 
Ideals of Joy and Fellowship, 
Humanism, Balance, Beauty. 
These are man’s creations and creators. 
These are the webs of the spider 
Woven out of his own body; 
These are the combs of the bees, 
Gathered from life’s flowers and architecture. 
These are the nests of the eagles enduring a 
century! 


Thomas Nelson 
HERE were two supreme moments in my 
life: 
First, when amid applause 
I ascended the platform of power 
As president of the county board. 
Second, when I sat alone, ill, half speechless, 
In an anteroom, before the beginning 
Of my successor’s inaugural. 
And there in that moment of passing out, 
To have Henry Cabanis, 
Who had fought me all my term 
And defeated my plan for good roads 
Connecting the townships— 
To have him appear at the door, 
Brisk as a dwarf, glittering with victorious 
malice, 
Notched and elfin as a frosted oak leaf, 
Bitter with nut gall— 
To have him appear and ask with bland con- 
tempt: 
‘Any final directions?” 


Judge Singleton 
OU never knew, Spoon River, 
Why it was that I exonerated Amos 
Winkler 
From the charge of perjury, 
Swearing for the sake of more pension money 
That Charles Winkler was his son, 
When in truth he was the illegitimate son 
Of another man, before Amos married the 
mother. 
Amos was kind to the boy and was raising him, 
Even as I loved the daughter of my wife, 
The natural child of another man— 
(A fact not known to you, Spoon River) 
Before I married the mother! 


© 1923 by Edgar Lee Masters. All rights 
reserved, including dramatic and motion picture 
rights. 


By EDGAR LEE MASTERS 


Hofflund the Cobbler 
ENRY Bennett’s 
veined; 
And Daisy Fraser’s rough and ruddy; 
And Elliott Hawkins’ breathed with lungs; 
And Abner Peet’s were small as a lady’s; 
And Flossie Cabanis’ thick and stubby. 
And each one had a taste of his own 
To hide a fault or stress a beauty. 
Petit the Poet loved thick soles; 
And Mrs. Williams loved bronze leather; 
And Margaret Slack a shoe that was loose; 
And Lucius Atherton high-heeled boots; 
And Jefferson Howard heavy brogans; 
And Pennewit the razor toe. 
But who do you think (I’m telling secrets) 
Had a foot like the god Apollo? 
It was no other than Garrison Standard— 
And he had a face like Marat! 


were white and 


Gerald Loveman 

Y daughter disobeyed me, 

And eloped with the man I hated. 
And that began the fateful sequence 
That brought me here. 
But when the mists cleared up from my mind, 
As the heat of earth and life grew cool, 
I saw that it wasn’t merely this man, 
But that I should have hated any man 
Whom she desired in the marriage embrace, 
And who desired her! 


Reginald Payne 
OU are immortal, Amoeba, 
Looking neither back, nor forward, 
Only a dim contentment in the light of the 
sun! 
But if every day you lived all the days of your 
past, 
Carrying them as a wallet that galled your 
back: 
The torture of Beauty lost, or never attained. 
And if every day you lived the days to be, 
Vainly trying to mould the ether of tomorrow 
Into figures of victory, or delight; 
And while living today and tomorrow 
You were also living yesterday, 
Would you be immortal, Amoeba? 
Would you not wear out? 


Nathan Suffrin 

AIL would have killed me, 

Except for my cell-mate, Henry Luthinger, 
Who had been there often before 
And knew how to soften the walls and bars, 
And how to be a friend in jail. 
So when they let me out, 
I knew at last that life is a prison, . 
And the best that a man can hope for life 
Is a cell-mate wise and good! 


Warren Swinbourn 
OME drift with the current, 
And land amid tangled rushes, or in 
swamps; 
Or as likely, find themselves in paradises of 
purple flags. : 
Others fight against the stream, 
Yet land on the shore where the river bends. 
Only a few get around to the long and final 
sweep. 
In the next incarnation, O Fate, 
Give me wisdom to swim with the stream, 
Or across the stream, 
In and out, in and out, 
To the desired haven! 


Benedict Peerbolte 
OU may not gather grapes of thorns— 
But are thorns of no use? 
Do they not make crowns for the saviors 
Who sanctify and save the world? 
You may not gather figs of thistles— 
But I saw thistledown volplaning 
Over“the orchard where the fallen figs were 
lying, 
Torpidly going to seed in their oozy sweetness. 
O light-winged thoughts that scatter your- 
selves 
Over the earth to wider harvest, 
Shall I test the goodness of the tree 
By the kind of fruit that I want? 


The Destinn Mausoleum 


Father 
HE life you abhorred 
From birth shall be yours. 
At last be your lord. 
Your purpose allures 
Its enemy to you. 
And all your resistance 
Draws what you resist 
To your heart to subdue you. 


Mother 
The thing you resolve 
Not to do is your deed. 
Vultures revolve 
Over you, they will descend 
On you, too weary to heed. 
The face that you hated 
Is the face for you fated 
To take for your friend. 
Mary 
Your blood is your own, 
But it also belongs 
To the hunger that scents it, 
And never alone 
Leaves you in peace 
To mix it with his. 
Forgetting your wrongs 
You shall dream and submit 
In an opiate bliss. 
You shall sit eye to eye 
With the face that you purposed to fly! 
(Continued on fage 94) 
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For a Lyric Theater in America 
A Disclosure of the Strategic Moves in a Proposed Attack Upon the Community 


America. Not an art theater and not a 

temple of the drama, and not an experi- 
mental theater. A lyric theater where there 
will always be Mozart and Jerome Kern, 
Gilbert and Sullivan, and Lehar—and never 
by any chance Puccini, or the Ring, or Ibsen. 
I will avoid the good things and the bad alike 
in the serious forms; I shall have Russian 
Ballets and American Ballets. It will be a 
theater devoted to all the forms of light 
musical entertainment, and to nothing else. 

My theater will put an end to those dis- 
heartening revivals (or resurrections) of popu- 
lar musical shows, because the shows will be 
kept alive, just as “grand” operas are kept 
alive by appearing in a repertory. Into the 
repertory I shall incorporate—as soon as their 
independent existence is at an end—such 
successes as The Night Boat and such failures 
as The Land of Joy. There will never be a 
chance for fashion to destroy things essentially 
good. I shall produce new pieces, too; and if 
they are good they will run along with fre- 
quent presentations until they are absorbed in 
the general scheme. And I think I shall have 
pastiches frequently—of revues and ,topical 
productions which are only partly good. 


The Plan of the Conspiracy 


: oped is the abridgment of a scheme; and 
I say I shall do it in the hope that someone 
else, even if it be the Messrs. Shubert, will do it 
instead. Because I like musical comedy and it 
annoys me that I can hear Un bel di (which I 
want never to hear again) fifteen times a 
season, and cannot hear The Sun Shines 
Brighter or The Ragtime Melodrama ever again. 
And I know that our present type of musical 
comedy is so good, so vigorous and snappy, that 
it tends to kill off its predecessors; a repertory 
is the only thing; and the usual objections to 
repertory will fail here because in this case the 
devotees of musical shows will know in advance 
that “it is going to be a good show”. I don’t 
know whether the bill should change every day 
or every week; I feel certain that there ought to 
be half a dozen centers across the continent, 
and two or three touring companies. 

Further details I cannot give now. I shall 
try to find some means, however, of distinguish- 
ing between the second act finale of The 
Mottled Mask (“On to the Ball at the Palace of 
Prince Gregory”) from the second act finale of 
The Madcap in Motley, which has the same 
refrain. It is not part of my scheme to keep 
indifferent shows alive. 


“Figaro” a Superb Musical Comedy 


HE rare entertainment such a theater will 

afford can be guessed if you look for a 
moment at the changes in musical shows since 
1900. We were then coming out of the Gilbert 
and Sullivan tradition and (after a great vogue 
of extravaganza) coming into the Viennese 
mode. It is the fashion now, especially in 
France, to belittle the Viennese operetta, to call 
its waltz song heavy and its structure tiresome. 
Possibly these things are true; but Vienna has 
been the home of operetta for over a century, 
and has done well by itself most of the time. 
Illumination of this predominant influence you 
can get by going to the Redoutensaal and 


[>= going to establish a lyric theater in 


By GILBERT SELDES 


hearing a performance of The Marriage of 
Figaro, and within the next few days hearing 
Die Fledermaus and whatever new piece Lehar 
or Fall or Oscar Strauss has composed. 

For what one seldom knows from its loftier 
productions is that Figaro is in essence and 
detail a musical comedy, and that almost all 
we know of the form stems from the combina- 
tion effected there by a great composer, a fine 
dramatist, and an exceptionally skilful libret- 
tist. The imperial ball-room, with its tapes- 
tried walls, its small stage on which only 
conventionalized scenery can be set, its divided 
stairway coming down on the stage, is a setting 
admirably contrived to give the whole loveli- 
ness of operetta. The last scene is in the garden 
of the Count: six boxed trees and moonlight 
create the effect. And at the last moment, the 
happy ending; the electric lights are thrown on, 
the vast crystal chandelier lighting up over the 
garden, and the event recedes into its real, its 
secondary framework, as entertainment. One 
recognizes it for what it is—the gay and exqui- 
site counterpart of grand opera, from which 
neither the Savoy nor the Viennese operetta 
ever departed. 

Musically, the Viennese type corresponds 
more closely to Italian, the Gilbert and Sulli- 
van to French opera. The absurd conventions 
of production are taken bodily from the older 
and more respected type. The same thing is as 
obviously true in Cimarosa’s Marriage Secret 
as it is in The Chocolate Soldier, the latter being, 
except for a weaker libretto, a perfect parallel 
to Figaro. And it is nearly as worthy of per- 
petual life. 


American Pre-Eminence in Musical Production 


iy is still unnecessary to describe the Viennese 
operetta in detail, for immediately after the 
war it came again into vogue and one or two 
excellent examples—The Last Waliz was one of 
them—re-established some of its ancient pres- 
tige. It is at bottom produced for the music. 
In one the music may be chiefly sung, in an- 
other danced. Everything else—décor, story, 
humorous episodes—is secondary. Recently an 
effort has been made to change this. Oscar 
Strauss’ Torichte Jungfrau at the Grosses- 
schauspielhaus (Reinhardt’s catacombs in Ber- 


- lin) was all production—and nearly all dread- 


ful. Lehar’s latest, Das Gelbe Jacke (not, how- 
ever, our Yellow Jacket) is entirely in the pure 
Viennese mode, and the Vienna production 
(February, 1923) indicates how Viennese oper- 
etta is improved in transit to our shores. For 
our production of musical comedy is almost 
equal to our production of revue, which is in- 
contestably the finest in the world. With their 
emphasis on music the Viennese shows natur- 
ally center about the famous waltz-song; and 
one good waltz has been able to make a show a 
success. Rudolf Friml made a success of High 
Jinks with a fox-trot. 

The English type as we know it, including 
Caryll and Monckton and Rubens, has had for 
thirty years the Savoy tradition. This requires 
a plot of more frivolity than the Viennese, and 
lyrics of greater humor. The successes have 
been moderate—I’ve Got a Motto is no master- 
piece. The degree of fun has been higher and 
the seductiveness of the music less. It was 
perfectly natural that (with Adele to help them 


on) a combination of virtues should take place 
in America in the beautiful Princess shows of 
Comstock and Gest, where the talents of P. G. 
Wodehouse, Guy Bolton, and Jerome Kern 
produced a fresh and attractive type of musical 
show which for five years progressed in popu- 
larity—but had few imitators—and suddenly 
seemed to disappear. It was, in fact, trans- 
formed into something else, something good. 


Melodic Memories of the Princess 


ACH of the Princess shows had a reason- 

able, but not serious, plot. The advantage 
of a plot isn’t, as one often hears, that it gives 
the appearance of reality to the piece, for who 
should expect that? There is no reason why a 
musical comedy should not be wholly prepos- 
terous, dramatically or psychologically, pro- 
vided, like Iolanthe, it has a logic of its own. 
No, the advantage is that when there is a 
definitely perceptible structure, everything 
else arrives with greater intensity of effect. 
The best of the Princess shows had the weakest 
plot, for Leave it to Jane was based on Ade’s 
College Widow, which has no great quality. 
Since songs and dances had to take up much 
time, this plot was gratifyingly reduced toa few 
essential lines and played without sentiment. 
The result was a rush of action in which every- 
thing found place. The later pieces were on 
librettos by Guy Bolton, suggesting French 
farces, and full of neat arrangements. None of 
them was stupid. They all gave place for Mr. 
Wodehouse’s exceptional talents as a lyric- 
writer. He is, as an English humorist, superior 
to most, and as a master of complicated, ori- 
ginal, amusing rhymes he is the best man in the 
business. A special quality of making fun is 
discernible in all his lyrics, and he does good 
parodies, like When It’s Nesting Time in Flat- 
bush. The Princess type made rather a fetish 
of simplicity. 


Kern’s Adroit Manipulations 


RTUNATELY for him and for us, these 
songs were set to a music which, in addition 
to being delightful, let the words appear, and 
occasionally was so fluent, so inevitable, that it 
made the words seem even simpler and more 
conversational than they are. Jerome Kern 
composed nearly all of the Princess shows, 
and the collected scores are impressive. He is 
the most erudite of our simple composers, and 
he manipulates material with inordinate skill. 
He can adapt a German folksong (Freut euch 
das Leben underlies Phoebe Snow); he didn’t 
do so well by Kingdom Comin’, which was 
botched and cut; he also understands Sullivan. 
But his best work, The Siren Song, The 
Little Ships, The Sun Shines Brighter, have 
a melodious line, a structure, and a general 
tidiness of execution which are all their own. 
The Siren Song corresponds exactly to the 
Viennese waltz, but both the words and the 
music are impersonal; they are a gentle hymn 
to seduction, with humor. Scattered between 
languorous rhythms are bursts of gaiety, like 
a handful of pebbles thrown against a window 
—which doesn’t open, for the song ends in a 
tender melancholy. It is a real achievement. 
The Princess shows never had any great 
stars; instead, they had the one quality which 
(Continued on page 106) 
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The Popularity of Mr. A. A. Milne 


The Popular British Playwright, Who Is Soon to Pay His First Visit to America 


believed by those who are not authors, 

is that all writers pass through poverty 
and hardship before they reach success. There 
are actually some authors who believe that 
they have failed to make any impression on 
the mind of the world because they have never 
been in a state of starvation or had to earn a 
crust of bread by: selling matches on the 
Thames Embankment. If only, they say to 
themselves, they had had to run after cabs, 
as Francis Thompson did, in the hope that a 
coin or two might be thrown to them for 
helping with the luggage! .. . What dizzy 
heights of authorship might they not have 
scaled, if they had had the good luck to be 
stranded in London at an early age, with 
only twopence between them and destitu- 
tion! If only their parents had died young 
and in great financial distress; if only they 
had not been properly educated; if only 
they had been tubercular, or unhappily 
married, or so hopelessly involved in 
“complexes” that they could never hope 
to have a decent dream for the remainder 
of their lives. . . . If only some horrible or 
miserable thing had happened to them in 
their early youth, might they not now be 
best-sellers? That book of poems which 
died on the printing-press, might it not 
have bounded into the bookshops, and 
from thence into the libraries of innumera- 
ble persons, if only the poet had lived in 
his youth on the leavings of back-street 
restaurants? That novel in which the 
author reveals more of his soul than he has 
actually got, would it not have dazzled 
the universe, if he had suffered from epi- 
lepsy and lived for a time on the earnings 
of his aged mother? . . . 

Such are the consolations with which the 
comfortable classes soothe their vanity, 
when their writings are turned down. We 
must suffer, they say, before we can be- 
come successful. 


Or of the legends of literature, widely 


A Romantic Fable Gainsaid 


OW, it happens that uncommonly 
little suffering has been done by 
authors. I cannot at the moment recall a 
single instance of a writer of any merit who 
died of starvation, although I can recall many 
instances of successful authors who ought to 
have died of starvation. There have been 
writers who endured poverty and hunger, but 
they are few in number, and I doubt very much 
whether their sufferings improved their style 
or their thought. The plain fact is that poverty 
and hunger are of very little service to any- 
body, and those people who go about the 
world saying, “Ah, if only So-and-so had had 
to starve, what a writer he might have been!” 
are guilty of the utterance of sentimental non- 
sense. A bad writer will remain a bad writer, 
even if he starves himself for a month of 

Sundays. 

When I say this, however, I am not saying 
that some writers do not experience difficulty 
in getting to their place of eminence. Joseph 
Conrad is an example of an author who has 
had to wait a long while for general recognition 
of his genius. Berna Shaw came as near to 
suffering extreme hardship and hunger as 


By ST. JOHN ERVINE 


most authors ever do. These are the writers 
who have to create their audience after they 
have created their novels and plays. There 
are other writers who seem to have a large 
audience waiting for them before they even 
put pen to paper. These authors step from 
one success to another and greater success. 
They are the spoiled darlings of our profession. 
They may do wrong, but no one will spank 
them for it. They may write a bad book, but 
it will sell as surely as if it had been a good one. 
The wheels of their chariots move without a 
creak or a jolt on their progress to fame. 

H. G. Wells, who took the trouble to be 
born in poor circumstances, is an instance of 





ALAN ALEXANDER MILNE 


Author of “‘Mr. Pym Passes By”’ and “‘ The Truth About 

Blayds”’, two popular Theatre Guild productions, who 

will visit the United States for the first time in the Fall, 

to be present at the New York opening of his most recent 
play, ‘“‘Success’’, recently seen in London 


an author to whom fortune was immediately 
kind. Alan Alexander Milne is another. What 
pains Mr. Wells took to put himself in the way 
of fulfilling the alleged destiny of a writer! 
He chose working-class people for his parents. 
He became a shop-assistant, poorly paid, 
badly housed, ill-nourished. ‘He went to the 
extreme length of becoming a schoolmaster! 
But Fortune would have none of his tricks. It 
insisted on making a favorite of him, and a 
favorite he had to be. Never for one moment 
was there any likelihood that he would have to 
sleep on the Embankment and share the last 
crust of a tramp! He may have gone without 
a meal—haven’t we all done that, for one rea- 
son or another?—but he never had to starve. 
His first novel, The Wonderful Visit, was liked 
at once. He is a darling of the gods. He saun- 
tered nonchalantly into the good graces of the 
world, and with each new book his splendor 
is increased. 

And so with Alan Alexander Milne. He, too, 
has walked almost casually, almost reluc- 
tantly, from success to success. There is no 


lean and hungry look about him. His life, so 
far, has been almost a monotonous succession 
of successes. He had hardly put his nose in- 
side the University of Cambridge when he 
was made editor of Granta, the students’ 
journal. This is a job which is certain to land 
those who hold it in a comfortable position in 
London journalism. Milne took possession of 
it as easily as if it had been made for him. 
When he came down from Cambridge, he 
looked around London to see what he could see; 
and apparently decided that he would like to 
be assistant editor of Punch. The job was 
given to him. If he had decided to be assistant 
editor of the Times or assistant King of Eng- 
land, the job would probably have been 
given to him. Whatever he wanted was his 
for the asking. He sat in the office of Punch 
for eight years, writing charming and 
felicitous essays like those contained in 
The Day’s Play and The Holiday Round. 
Then the War broke out, and Milne 
thought he’d had enough of journalism 
and would take a hand in fighting. He 
became an officer in the Royal Warwick- 
shire Regiment, and that stopped his 
writing for a while. But he made up for it 
when the War was over, and now he pro- 
duces at least two plays every year, which 
are performed the minute he has dried the 
ink on them. Other authors have their 
drawers full of unperformed plays. Not 
so Mr. Milne. He is, in drama, what Mr. 
Wells is in the novel: the indulged child of 
fortune. 
Milne and Wells 
pce is an oddity in this linking of 
their names, for Mr. Wells and Mr. 
Milne have an association with each other 
which has not, so far as I know, been 
publicly mentioned before. Mr. Milne’s 
father is a schoolmaster. Oddly enough, 
he kept a school in which Mr. Wells, then 
a very young man, was an assistant mas- 
ter. There was a pupil in that school called 
Alfred Harmsworth, who edited the school 
magazine. He subsequently became Lord 
Northcliffe and owner of an immense 
number of magazines and newspapers 
which were directly descended from that first 
magazine. Another pupil at the school was 
the headmaster’s son, Alan. I have seen a 
photograph of a school group, in which Alan 
Milne, a shy, uncomfortable-looking lad with 
long ringlets, sits in the front row, while the 
eager face of the young schoolmaster, Mr. 
Wells, innocent then of authorship, gleams at 
you from the back row. The position of those 
two has hardly changed. Mr. Wells still has 
the eager countenance; Mr. Milne, divested 
now of his ringlets, still is shy, still looks as if 
he wanted to run away from the crowd. It is, 
perhaps, the Scotchness in him that renders 
him thus reluctant to mingle with people. 
Sir James Barrie, from whom he derives as a 
dramatist, has the same reclusive habits. I 
do not wish you to understand that they are 
morose men. They are not. But they do not 
have that easy, familiar manner which enables 
a man to mingle with any company and to 
talk fluently even when he has nothing to say. 
Milne’s affinity with Barrie is a close one. I 
(Continued on page 100) 
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We Nominate for the Hall of Fame: 


MORRIS GEST 
Because, although he began 
life as a newsboy, he is 
now one of the most im- 
portant theatrical figures 
of our day; because he in- 
troduced us to the famous 
“Ballets Russes’’, to the 
“Moscow Art Theater’’, 
and to the ‘‘Chauve Sou- 
ris’’; because he will soon 
present Max Reinhardt 
and Eleonora Duse; but 
chiefly because New York 
will soon have a magnifi- 
cent new theater which will 








bear his own name 


IGOR STRAVINSKY 
Because in his youth he was the 
most precocious pupil of Rimsky- 
Korsakoff; because his ballet 
music contributed much to the 
success of the Diaghileff ballet; 
because he has composed sym- 
phonic poems and piano music 
which by their spontaneous origi- 
nality and fundamental merit are 
outstanding even among the agi 
tated modernist musical groups; 
and fimally because he is soon to 
come to the United States, to con- 
duct the performance of his own 

compositions 


ED. W. HOWE 
Because he is a Middle Westerner 
from “glabella’’ to ‘‘os calcis’’, 
and not ashamed of it; because, 
in a day of bogus ‘‘idealism”’ and 
multitudinous quackeries, he sticks 
resolutely to hard common sense; 
and finally because he preaches it 
in ““E. W. Howe’s Monthly” with 
never-failing diligence, eloquence, 
shrewdness, humor and indignation 
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EDOUARD GARCIA 
BENITO 
Because ‘he is a portrait 
painter and illustrator of 
unusual distinction; be- 
cause, though a Spaniard, 
like Picasso and Zuloaga, 
he has long been a con- 
spicuous figure in the life 
and art of Paris; because 
his decorations and mural 
paintings are increasing in 
number and in fame; but 
chiefly because he will soon 
arrive in New York to pay 
his first visit to the United 
States 






GEORGE BELCHER 
Because he is the truest and most 
restrained of British black-and- 
white humorists; because his 
drawings have long been the main- 
stay of ‘‘Punch”’; because he has 
conquered the domain of etching 
in color; because this caricature 
was made by his own hand; but 
chiefly because we are informed 
that he will soon pay a friend!y 

visit to our shores 
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A representation of an Amer- 
practicing in 
British 
Open Championship. Note the 
look of surprise which suffuses 
the countenance of the British 
caddie when he notices that 
the Yankee is actually plan- 
ning to use a punched mashie 


ican ‘“‘pro”’, 
Scotland before the 


down to write this article, I received a 

letter from one of my friends of the 
American Amateur Golf team, which came 
pat to my purpose. I should like to publish it, 
but I cannot do that. I can say, however 
that it was so cordial towards the golfers 
whom the writer had met here this Spring, so 
grateful for the little that we had managed to 
do for him, so sincerely anxious for more and 
more friendship between the two people, that 
it was a wonderfully pleasant and encouraging 
document. It was the more encouraging 
because on that same morning, I had felt a 
little dashed by reading the report of an inter- 
view with an American professional, just 
returned from here, who seemed very much 
dissatisfied with us. That interview has since, 
I am glad to say, been toned down and re- 
interpreted to us. 


Q: the morning when I intended to sit 


Hagen’s Popularity With British Golfers 


ERSONALLY, though I have a natural 

sympathy for those who make their living 
by writing for newspapers, I could sometimes 
find it in my heart to wish that all interviewers 
—on both sides of the water—could be shot on 
some glorious dawn. I do not believe that 
people say the things that are attributed to 
them in interviews, or if they do say them 
they generally don’t mean them for more than 
a minute, and ought not to be allowed to say 
them in public. 

At any rate, we over here shall continue to 
wish that Hagen should come and play again 
in our Championship; we have a genuine 
admiration for both his golf and his courage. 
If one or two spectators gave war-whoops 
when his ball went into the bunker at the last 
hole, it was no more than a momentary and 
irresistible outbreak of pent-up excitement. 
It came from just the same cause that makes 
people titter and giggle at some particularly 
tense moment in a theater. It was a purely 
nervous reaction, and to call it “applause” as 
if it were set and deliberate, is a misuse of 
language. The real feeling of the crowd 
towards last year’s Champion was shown by 
the hearty clapping which greeted him as he 
left the last green beaten by one stroke, a 
very brave and rather unlucky loser. 

As to the question of the “pinched” clubs, 
I think that “least said soonest mended”. 
And is there anything really to mend? Our 
rule on the subject of the faces of clubs, 
whether it be intrinsically a good rule or a bad 
one, has been known for some while now, and 


SKETCH BY GLUYAS WILLIAMS 


American and British Relations at Golf 


An English Authority Shows Us that International Sport Makes a Heavy Draught on Tolerant Good Will 
By BERNARD DARWIN 


to talk of the “last moment barring” of the 
clubs in question seems to me quite inaccurate, 
and there I propose to leave the question. 

It would be, of course, an ideal state of 
things, which may come to pass yet, that golf 
should be played under exactly the same rules 
on both sides of the Atlantic. At present there 
are some differences in the law. There is the 
matter of the Schenectady putter, as to which 
I am often inclined to think we were too 
pedantic, and there are the ribbed clubs, as to 
which I think we are right. There was also 
the stymie, but on that point there is now 
unanimity. Whichever of us is right or wrong 
on the other points, does it greatly matter? 
When we come to you, we play your rules, 
and when you come to us, you play ours. 

I have had the pleasure of playing in matches 
against American teams in both countries, and 
it seems to me quite simple, easy, and natural. 
I believe it always does seem simple to the 
players. The people who make or imagine 
difficulties are those who do not play in, or 
even watch the matches, and only read what 
somebody has got to say about them—some- 
body very often, who wants to say something 
that shall, in journalistic language “create a 
sensation”. These differences in the rules, 
such as they are, do not in the least affect the 
spirit in which we are all agreed the game 
should be played. They make only a very 
small demand on our powers of give and take. 


Contest a Means to Understanding 


HE more American and British teams 
play against one another the better they 
will come to understand one another. That is 
a perfectly commonplace remark, but it is 
worth making, because the recent interchange 
of golfing visits, has shown it to be so pro- 
foundly true. There have been a great many 
people over here, who, with no first hand 
knowledge to help them, got it firmly fixed in 
their heads that American golfers made what 
they call ‘a business of the game’ and were 
dour, gloomy opponents. Some of us who had 
more experience, tried to din it into their 
heads that this was not so—that the American 
golfer, though he practices hard, and is in one 
way tremendously in earnest over the game, yet 
plays a match more light-heartedly and smil- 
ingly than the Englishman does. Sometimes 
they believed us, sometimes they raised their 
eyebrows and remained politely incredulous. 
I feel confident that this summer’s visit of 
the American team has at last convinced them 
that they were wrong. They saw with their 
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own eyes in how cheerful and friendly a spirit 
that team played. When the team first 
arrived many people used to say to me, “Are 
these American golfers good fellows?” A 
little later the question took another form. It 
was, “These American golfers are awfully good 
fellows, aren’t they?” That little difference is 
surely eloquent. 

To take the other side of the picture. I do 
not, of course, know so well what the average 
American golfer thinks of us. I will make a 
guess, however, on just one point. He thinks 
us, I fancy, rather hidebound, antiquated and 
conservative, and entirely convinced that our 
point of view on any particular detail of the 
game must be right, and that anyone else’s 
newer point of view must be wrong. 


A Tale of St. Andrews 


R. ROBERT GARDNER told me a nice 

little story at St. Andrews. In a practice 
round he did the last hole there in two; he 
pitched the second shot up on to the plateau 
green with his mashie-niblick, and the ball 
duly rolled in. This rare feat of his being 
mentioned in the Clubhouse, a Scottish golfer 
said “Ah, but you did not do it in the orthcdox 
way!” The orthodox St. Andrews way, I may 
explain, would have been to play a running 
shot on to the plateau. I cannot help fancying 
that that Scotsman was not wholly serious, 
and was making a grave joke for Mr. Gardner’s 
benefit. But he may have been serious, and if 
he was, his remark may have been rather 
typical of some British golfers. But I hope we 
are not all quite so fiercely conservative as 
that, not so unready to admire what may be 
new in the game. 

We have had some such differences of point 
of view amongst ourselves. When the Golf 
boom first came to England, the English 
golfer did not by any means accept every- 
thing from St. Andrews as sacred. He had 
different notions. He invented Bogey for 
instance, a useful institution with an unfortu- 
nate name. He liked patent clubs with no heel, 
a curly neck, or what-not, and did not care 
whether they looked like traditional golf clubs 
as long as they would hit the ball. The Scot- 
tish golfer thought him at first perhaps an 
iconoclastic person, not properly brought up, 
and the Englishman retorted by thinking the 
Scot an old stick-in-the-mud, But both have 
modified their views, each has absorbed some- 
thing useful from the other, and they play the 
game very happily together. 

(Continued on page 104) 
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by HELD, JR., presents that 
interesting quality of versatility 
and wit which is rare in Europe and 
almost non-existent in America. 
Most of our artists are exponents, 
if not of one medium, at least of 
one manner. Whether in line 
drawings, oils or water-colors, 
their attitude is uniformly one of 
intense seriousness. This is prob- 
ably not to be deprecated, for it 
would be unfortunate for an artist 
to attempt to be what he is not. 
Nevertheless, one can but miss the 
gaiety of spirit which from time 
immemorial has led certain French 
painters of distinction to express 
in less serious mediums their 
lighter moods. The great Daumier 
is a shining example of one who, 
in his daily cartoons, has left a 
priceless legacy of profound and 
witty observation. Held possesses 
to a rare degree this engaging 
impulse to do something amusing, 
at the same time observing with 
the utmost seriousness the rules 
of the game—the peculiar limita- 
tions and possibilities of the artis- 
tic medium selected. His wood- 
cuts preserve this spirit. 


The two woodcuts shown were part of an exhibition, including water-colors and drawings, by 
John Held, Jr., displayed at the Brown-Robertson Gallery, where the artist’s admirers, old and 
new, found much that was diverting in his unfailing freshness and the integrity of his method 


<< 


t 
tt 





This is a subject which should be in the collection of every lover of the dear, dead days beyond 
recall. Surely we would not wish the saloon back, while we have this innocent presentment of it 
in which no detail is lacking. The over-door decoration, after Bougeaureau, is especially poignant 


It is this underlying seriousness 
which primarily makes these wood- 
cuts worth while. Unlike many 
imitations of this quaint method, 
these drawings are not made on 
scratch-board or arrived at by 
any trick. The original is carved 
on the actual block, which results 
in a crude vigor which would 
otherwise inevitably be lost. The 
elimination of unnecessary detail 
and the forthright expression of 
what is included show the artist's 
deep appreciation of this primi- 
tive and direct medium. As for the 
subjects themselves, who can gain- 
say their charming humor? The 
Bootlegger’s Bride realizes too 
late that her husband is what he is. 
That she has just now reached her 
new home is clearly indicated by 
the bridal veil and wreath in the 
foreground. Even the weather 
conditions are shown by the flash 
of lightning in the distant sky. 
Put into literary form, this sad 
story would obviously begin, “It 
is a hopeful sign to find an artist of 
recognized ability devoting him- 
self so competently to these play- 
ful and worthy productions.” 


Interesting Modern Experiments in an Old Method 


Two Recent Wood-Cuts by John Held, Jr. 
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Blessed Be the Map-Makers 


A Paean of Praise from an Ardent Enthusiast 


that he would have been a brilliant suc- 

cess in some line of endeavor entirely 
different from that in which he finds himself 
engaged. My pet hallucination is that, with 
Fate breaking otherwise, instead of wearing 
out my days at scrivening, I should have been 
a brilliant and world-famous explorer. 

This conviction is based upon my passion 
for maps. To me a map is the most beautiful 
thing in the world. The sight of one hanging 
on a wall sets me all a-quiver. I must pause 
and examine it, trace out its every line, read 
its every inscription. Really, there is nothing 
lovelier or more decorative than some of the 
ancient maps, with their delicate tints and 
sumptuously designed borders and titles. 

Something deeply philosophic might be 
written about this amazing decorative quality 
of maps. Here we have a representation of 
land and water, highways and hills, that is 
almost purely abstract. It is completely un- 
like anything we see in our world of horizontal 
movement on the earth’s surface. With one 
glance at a map we are snatched thousands of 
miles above the world we live in. Like Gods, 
we look down from remote distances. Aerial 
photography has verified in a limited way the 
presentations of our maps, but few of us have 
opportunities for these bird’s-eye views. For 
we are a plain, not plane, people. 

But to do this thing by the much more ex- 
citing route of the imagination, one has but to 
open the atlas and look down, not upon a city 
or any such picayune limitation of the physical 
eye, but on a country ora continent. Thus one 
may say with surprised delight, “So this is 
South America!” In looking at a map, the 
mind has something to do; the imagination 
flies to limitless space. This is an exciting pas- 
time, very different from the contemplation 
of an objective picture. In my future gallery 
attached to the palace I propose to build some 
day, I shall have no panels of fish or fruit and 
no feeble representations of cows or trees: I 
shall have nothing but maps. I can see a fish 
or a cow any time I want to, but I can’t see 
Egypt or Labrador or Borneo. 


| y tha hi man, in his secret heart, imagines 


The Glamor of Ancient Maps 


UT let us leave this rather nebulous meta- 
physical phase of the subject, and consider 
for a moment how important to the early dis- 
coverers maps were. Their great beauty in 
those early days was their incompleteness. 
Columbus, pondering over his charts, felt his 
soul stirred by the great emptiness to the west. 
Just so far went the lines indicating the limits 
of man’s knowledge, and no further. What lay 
beyond? Could he not extend this coast line a 
little further, or round out that vague shape? 
He sailed forth and added a new continent 
of which we have hundreds of amusing dia- 
grams, distorted and fading away into vague 
lands and vacant spaces inscribed, “ Naught is 
known of this land save by savages”. Gradu- 
ally the pattern was filled. 

A completed map is the crown of that emo- 
tion which has given man dominance over the 
other animals, curiosity, the self-starting of 
intelligence. It is this knowledge which con- 
vinces me that at some earlier time I might 
have been a Columbus or a Vasco di Gama. 


By N. JOYCE WANDRING 


Now that the world has been thoroughly 
discovered and mapped, we must fall back on 
the imaginary flights to distant lands which 
the contemplation of these diagrams gives us. 
A type of map which always interests me is the 
railroad map. Give me a comfortable seat 
and a time-table with a map in it, and I am 
perfectly happy. The map is always an elusive 
affair. It is somewhere in the middle of the 
time-table. As you ruffle the leaves, you 
catch a glimpse of it; but when you look forit, 
it isn’t there. Slowly turning the pages you 
arrive at the back cover. The map has dis- 
appeared. The best procedure is to throw the 
thing on the floor. It nearly always opens at 
the map. 


The Engaging Features of Railroad Maps 


Aa trait of railroad maps is that 
they always show their own route to be 
the most direct possible. If you are going 
from New York to St. Louis, for instance, and 
happen to be travelling by the Central & Big 
Four Systems, you will be amazed to find that 
the swing northward through Utica actually 
saves distance and time. The poor old Penn- 
sylvania, which goes out through Pittsburgh, 
has to blunder far out of its way to reach its 
destination. You feel sorry for the unfortu- 
nates who have to take this devious route. 
But when you return from St. Louis to New 
York on the Pennsylvania, you find that you 
were all wrong. The Pennsylvania map shows 
clearly that the New York Central gets in a 
hopeless mess by wandering about among the 
Great Lakes. 

Another fascinating aspect of the time-table 
map is the knowledge it conveys of one’s loca- 
tion. It is distressing to think how many peo- 
ple whirl through town after town without the 
faintest interest in their surroundings. Two 
years ago I used to observe with amusement 
stolid-looking gentlemen on the train reading 
Main Street. It was always my impulse to 
touch these worthies on the shoulder and say, 
“My dear sir, you are passing through Main 
Street at this very moment”’. 

It is fascinating to me to compare my time- 
table with my watch, and say, “Now, by all 


_that is holy and sacred in the train despatching 


business, we ought to be between Hanford and 
Dusenbury. In a few moments we ought to be 
going through Dusenbury”. Yes; there it 
goes! A cluster of houses flash by; a tiny 
wooden station, a crossroad with the gates 
down, and a Ford waiting, the driver talking 
with the flag-man. It is all I shall ever see of 
Dusenbury, but it is better than nothing. 
Some people haven’t this insatiable curiosity 
about their country, but they ought to have. 

Sometimes at night, when the train has 
jolted to a stop, I have consulted my watch and 
time-table, and said, “2:30 a. m.—we must be 
in Indianapolis”. I can then sink to sleep in 
comfort. When I learn in the morning that 
we are two hours late, and that I couldn’t have 
been in Indianapolis after all, I am very much 
distressed. It gives me a lost, ghost-like feeling. 
There is nothing so disturbing as having one’s 
plans go awry without the comfort of grumb- 
ling about it. 

Nothing has brought maps so tremen- 
dously to the fore as the automobile. No 


special guide was necessary in the horse age, 
for the radius of travel was short; but no sane 
motorist would think of venturing far afield 
without his Blue Book or his map to consult at 
problematical corners. He doesn’t really need 
it so badly, for the various motor associations 
have posted the turns and branded the tele- 
graph poles with great thoroughness, but the 
map is the motorists’ Bible. His joy is to 
spread it out in the evening at the Inn and say, 
“Now see, Mary, this is where we have been 
today. You see, we left Pittsfield, here, and 
went down through Lakeville and Sharon, 
then we crossed over to Amenia. Where is 
Amenia? Ah, here it is . . . now tomorrow 
”? 


Our stolid traveller becomes quite elated at 
his success in not getting lost. Inwardly, he 
experiences the thrills of exploration. He is 
some little path-finder, he is. He, too, might 
have been a Balboa or a De Soto. 

Motor-maps are biased in their way just as 
railroad maps are. Many of them are issued by 
associations of hotels. Tours are laid out in 
beautiful blue lines which lead not only to 
charming places, but to high-priced hostelries. 
After using one of these guides, one feels 
almost in honor bound to put up for the night 
at the Maplehurst or the Lindens. Not to do 
so seems somehow a breach of faith. I once 
used one of these maps conscientiously on a 
trip through the White Mountains, and it 
almost ruined me. 


Road-Maps Without Predilections 


INCE then I have stuck to the plain, un- 

varnished road-map, which has no axe to 
grind or hotel to sell. Their stock in trade con- 
sists of real information, route numbers, road 
qualities, distances and fascinating supple- 
mental information on how to get in and out 
of special towns, which is one of the delightful 
minor problems of our tremendous moving 
population. Nothing is more exciting than the 
progress of the average family through an un- 
known city. “I think we go this way!” 
says Aunt Lucy. “Why don’t you ask?” says 
the Wife, with some heat. ‘You never will 
ask anybody!” 

“Brattleboro!” scream several voices at the 
red-faced policeman under the striped um- 
brella, who looks bewildered, comprehends, 
waves a directing arm, and the exciting car 
sweeps on, the Husband grimly biting his cigar. 

Road-maps used to indicate in print a color 
corresponding to that on telegraph poles. 
“Follow the blue markers”, was the slogan 
when we started northward through the Berk- 
shires. East and West roads were Yellow, 
diagonal ones Red. There was something very 
thrilling in a junction of several routes, where 
one found a pole banded gaily with this deco- 
rative sign-post, on which slender threads of 
color ran spider-like into green fields and past- 
ures new, unseen lakes and mountains, cities 
and old architecture, into the wonderful world 
of the unexplored. What does it matter if the 
irony of experience whispers that one road is 
like another? In the road-map is romance. 

But the road-maps are not all. Nay, useful 
as they are, I feel that I have graduated 
from their elemental assistance, into the tech- 

(Continued on page 114) 
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More About the Suit Double at Auction 


Showing That This Expedient is Being Used Ill Advisedly and Too Much 


Bergholt, who is recognized as the leading 

writer on the game of auction in England 
today, quotes very fully from the article in 
this magazine on Doubling at Auction. He 
says: 

“Tt has always seemed to me that the suit 
doubles would be perfectly efficacious and 
sound if they were restricted to cases in which 
the doubler has only one of the suit bid 
adversely; but four with two high honors in 
each one of the three other suits. For example: 
Z bids one heart; and A holds 


H7;CAJ73;DKQ92;SAQ65 


“The objection still remains that any purely 
‘conventional’ use of a double (7. e. the use of 
the double in any other than what Americans 
define as its ‘business’ signification), is an 
illegitimate code signal.” 

Bergholt goes on to say that hands which 
come up to the standard he considers sound 
are, and must be, rare. With a five-card suit, 
Bergholt thinks it better to call it than to 
double. For example: Z bidding one heart, 
and A holding 


H7;CAJ3;DKQ972;SAQ65 


two didmonds is a sound bid over one heart. 

“But”, says Bergholt, “to call a four-card 
suit, unless it be extra strong in ‘tops’, or 
unless partner is known to hold at least four, 
is an entirely different proposition, and those 
who do not adopt the ‘convention’, and who 
are dealt the split hand exemplified above, 
have no alternative but to pass.” 

This is just the alternative that the American 
player does not care for. He hates to sit still 
and refuse to overcall a bid of one in a suit 
when he holds a hand worth six or seven 
tricks, which is not a no-trumper simply be- 
cause it cannot stand the opening lead of the 
suit declared to be the opponent’s best. 

The alternative is not to pass. Players in 
America who do not like to double, bid on four- 
card suits. Some use the alternative conven- 
tion, that calling a minor suit over a major 
shows support for the other major. In the 
second example given by Bergholt, for in- 
stance, the bid of two diamonds over one 
heart would show support for spades; but not 
length enough to bid them. This would ex- 
actly fit the example given, as the diamond 
bidder holds four spades to the ace queen. 


[;: an article in the London Field, Ernest 


jee weakness of American players is that 
they double as they bid; without the 
strength necessary to do it successfully in the 
majority of cases. That is why so many con- 
tracts fail. They are overbid. That is why so 
many doubles get one into trouble. They are 
too weak to stand up under the take-out. 
Here are a few typical cases, all gathered in 
one evening’s play. 

The players were a doctor and a divorcee, 
who had arranged a set match against a 
broker and a debutante at one of our summer- 
resort hotels. All four were supposed to know 
all about the conventions, and made free use 
of the double, which was used conventionally 
about five times as often as it was used for 
penalties. Two of the examples were no- 


trumpers. The others were suit doubles. 


By R. F. FOSTER 
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Hearts are trumps and Zleads. Y andZ want 
all seven tricks. How do they get them? Solu- 
tion in the November number. 











The Debutante 
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The Broker 


The Broker dealt and bid a heart, the spades 
not being quite up to strength for a two-suit 
call. The Divorcee doubled, instead of calling 
two diamonds. The Debutante passed, and 
the Doctor let the double stand, as a better 
chance than going to no-trumps. 

The first diamond was trumped, and the 
declarer led the spade, the jack forcing the 
ace. The club finesse lost to the king and the 
Divorcee tried the spade king, and then gave 
the Doctor a ruff. He led another diamond, 
which the Broker trumped, and made his two 
top clubs. Then a spade forced the Doctor to 
trump, and the declarer made his three high 
trumps. Two by cards, doubled, game. 

If the Divorcee bids the diamonds, the 
Broker will show the secondary spade suit, 
but cannot go game in anything. If second- 
hand passes, without doubling or calling the 
diamonds, game is saved easily. 


N this case, the doubler wanted a spade call 
from her partner, of course. Here is a 
deal in which the hoped-for answer to the 


double came. It failed, because the hand was 
not strong enough to justify the double. 


The Debutante 
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The Broker 


it Broker dealt and bid a spade, which the 
Divorcee doubled, as she had only one 
spade, and could support a heart call. The 
Debutante did not assist the spades, waiting to 
hear what the Doctor would say to the double. 
He bid two hearts. The Broker doubled two 
hearts. 

The Divorcee took this as a conventional 
ask for the partner to bid, and read the 
Broker for short hearts, so she tried to shut out 
any further spades by going to three hearts. 
The Debutante went to three spades. The 
Doctor passed the three spades. The Divorcee 
then began to fear for the game, and justly, 
as the Broker can make five odd in spades 
by trumping the hearts. She then bid four 
hearts which was too tempting for the Broker, 
it not being the rubber game, and he doubled, 
setting the contract for 400 points. The 
Broker made three of his trumps, two clubs, 
a diamond and a spade. 

During the evening, neither side seemed to 
believe in letting no-trumpers alone, even 
when the game could not possibly be lost; but 
doubling was much more common than over- 
calling. This was one instance: 
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The Divorcee 


The Divorcee dealt and bid one no-trump. 
With a solid suit and a reentry, this is a fre- 
quent, although sporty bid. The argument is 
that unless your partner has a Yarborough in 
the two other suits, one of you must get in and 
make at least the odd, which is all you bid, 
and game is possible, with a bit of luck. 

The Debutante doubled. This is the con- 
ventional improvement on bidding two no- 
trumps. The real improvement is to say 
nothing. A moment’s reflection should have 

(Continued on page 110) 
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How to Prove the Einstein Theory With the Aid of a Motor 
Illustrated by CHARLES MARTIN 
} 
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**Yes”’, said Professor Blitz, gently slipping into gear, ‘“‘I can 
easily prove to you that Einstein was right. You will note n a | 
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“The result of this theory is that we are able to ascend to a “In our present position we represent clearly how a solid body 
vast height and view the entire world from afar. Thanks to the | becomes impalpable when passing from the third to the fourth 
modern motor, this is no longer a vague concept, but an actuality dimension. You probably feel this yourself, without knowing 
ip which we will now proceed to put into practice” exactly what itis. This illustrates the relativity of motion and the 
: motion of relativity” 
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id, “The difficulty of Einstein’s Theory has been grossly 
exaggerated. It is doubtless difficult to explain to 
groundlings such as police-magistrates but you have 
yn- seen for yourself how easy it is to climb the hill of | 
10- j vision. My next lecture will be on the stellar system 
and its relation to gravity” 
ay 
ve 
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VANITY FAIR 


The Season for Motor Débutantes 


A Discussion of Certain Radical Features of the New Models, With Suggestions for Car Improvement 


car manufacturers to delay the appearance 

of their new models until January, when 
they could be revealed to the quivering public 
amid the fanfare and excitement of the 
National Automobile Show. Now, how- 
ever, the time of the industry’s “coming 
out party” seems to have changed, both 
as to season and as to the duration of the 
event. New models appear in constantly 
increasing numbers, from the first of August 
until late in the Autumn. Already this 
year we have seen the types of Packards, 
Haynes, Nash, Buicks, Studebakers, Hup- 
mobiles and Dodges which will be en régle 
during 1924. To say that all of these new 
cars are vast improvements over their 
predecessors is to state the case mildly. 
Probably by the time this article appears 
in print, other new models of well-known 
cars will have appeared. 

At least two new features of the 1924 
Buick models represent very important 
developments in the motor world. I refer 
to their four-wheel brakes and their new 
body lines. 

For the past year the American motor- 
ing public has been reminded at frequent 
intervals that the development of four- 
wheel brakes in Europe is progressing at a 
tremendous rate. At present more than 
75% of all the cars built in France are 
equipped with brakes on front wheels, as 
well as at the rear. Engineers have stated 
repeatedly that this feature is positively 
coming as standard equipment on prac- 
tically all American cars. We have seen 
four-wheel brakes make gradual progress 
here, first on Duesenberg cars, then on Leon 
Rubay, the Packard Single Eight and the 
Rickenbacker. The appearance of this modern 
engineering feature on both the Buick Six and 
the Four is an entirely different matter, how- 
ever, since it marks its first adoption on an 
American standard car of light weight and low 
price. 

The Buick four-wheel brakes unquestiona- 


[: former years it was the custom of motor 


By GEORGE W. SUTTON, Jr. 


bly mean the acceptance of this engineering 
principle by a very substantial portion of the 
standard car industry, and other manufac- 
turers will thereby be encouraged to bring out 
four-wheel brake models of their own. As 





In spite of our criticisms of present day automobiles, a glance 

at this sketch will reveal the tremendous progress that has 

been made in body and chassis design. The picture represents 
a Renault roadster of 1899 


already mentioned in these columns, the 
general adoption of four-wheel brakes will 
produce some serious problems of car opera- 
tion, especially if some of them are built with 
cost sheets in mind, rather than perfect design 
and workmanship. 

The hoods and radiators on all of the 1924 
Buicks and on the new Studebaker Special 
Six are almost identical in shape with those 


of the Packard. This does not mean, neces- 
sarily, that the Buick and Studebaker have 
stolen the Packard’s lines. In my opinion, it 
means rather the beginning of the adoption 
by standard manufacturers of the long, sharp, 
square lines which hitherto have distin- 
guished the Packard, Rolls-Royce, Roam- 
er, Moon, Barley and other cars in place 
of the gently curved hood and radiator 
lines made popular by the Buick, Hudson, 
Locomobile, Marmon, Cadillac and a 
host of other famous American motor cars. 
It will be interesting to watch the forth- 
coming models, to see if this idea receives 
confirmation. 

In a recent article, for which we have 
been alternately vilified and compli- 
mented on our precociousness, we ven- 
tured to suggest a number of improve- 
ments in American cars. Some of these 
already exist on a few machines. We 
recommended their universal adoption. 
Others, however, have yet to be invented 
by engineers and designers. 

Since writing that article, several new 
thoughts on the same subject have oc- 
curred to us. Our previous recommenda- 
tions covered the following points: 

1. The adoption of automatically self- 
adjusting brakes for automobiles. These 
are used on freight cars, and have already 
been invented for automobiles by well- 
known engineers. 

2. The elimination of the blind spots at 
the front of the driver’s compartment of 
enclosed cars. 

3. The adoption of one-piece wind- 
shields or the changing of the windshield 
division, so that it does not interfere with the 
driver’s view of the road ahead. In the Stude- 
baker and some of the other new cars this 
improvement has been made. 

4. The introduction of tonneau doors which 
can be closed from the front seat of open and 
closed cars. 

5. An improvement and increase in gasoline 
gauges for the dashboard. 























Among the attractive new models is the Haynes ‘‘60” touring car. Finished in light Burgundy wine- 
color, it has a wheelbase of 121 inches and a powerful light 6-cylinder motor 
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A stunning 4-passenger sedan-cabriolet on the Packard Twin-Six chassis, designed by Mr. 

Joseph Middlebrook, Jr., for Mr. Anthony J. Drexel Biddle, Jr. The body, built by Hol- 

brook, has a completely collapsible top, allowing the conversion of the closed car into a 

touring car in a few minutes. It is painted in two shades of tan grey, with silver striping and 
a light English Burbank top. Its interior woodwork is in bird’s-eye maple 


6. The invention of a gear shift gauge for 
the dashboard, which will tell the inexperienced 
driver when it is possible to shift gears without 
clashing. 

7. An immediate and drastic improvement 
in the design of headlights, to eliminate the 
present dangerous and objectionable glare. 

8. The adoption of simple methods of 
dimming headlights when passing other cars. 
Oakland and a few other cars are equipped with 
very practical devices for dimming the head- 
lights without removing the hands from the 
steering wheel or the feet from their necessary 
duties in connection with the clutch, brake and 
accelerator. I doubt the safety of foot dimmers. 


g. The building of cars with deeper seats, 
such as those incorporated in most European 
cars, especially in English machines of all 
classes. 

10. The immediate introduction on all 
automobiles of simple and practical methods 
of emptying the oil and grease from crankcase 
and differential. 

In addition to the suggestions outlined 
above, there are many other little ways in 
which American cars can be improved. As 
everyone knows, grease cups are an unmiti- 
gated nuisance and, even with the new sys- 
tems of force feed by high-pressure oil guns, 
they are invariably neglected. The only 


= 


possible solution is the universal adoption of 
automatic chassis lubrication. First, however, 
suitable systems must be devised which will 
perform this vital work in an entirely satis- 
factory manner. Duesenberg and Courier cars 
are automatically lubricated. All American 
automobiles should be. 

The control of the carburetor from the 
steering wheel would appear to be a very sim- 
ple matter to arrange, but very few manu- 
facturers seem to be arranging it. The car- 
buretor is extremely sensitive to changes in 
the weather, and requires different mixtures 
at different temperatures. The Locomobile 

(Continued on page 92) 
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The latest Renault 
available in Amer- 
ica is this touring 
car with startling 
straight hood lines. 
It has Servo four- 
wheel brakes, a 
very powerful 6- 
cylinder engine, ex- 
traordinary speed, 
and 149!% inches 
wheelbase 





items of men’s clothes. 
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A patent leather 
button boot with 
box - cloth uppers 
and a light tan 
leather binding, is 
the correct shoe to 
wear with a morn- 
ing coat and top 
hat 





A patent leather boot with a 
light cloth upper and a brown 
leather insert for the lacing, 


is also appropriate with a top 
hat 


For the Well Dressed Man 


Notes on the Distinct Association Between Hats and Boots, and Their Relation 


NLY the most advanced connoisseur in 
matters of dress seems to realize that the 
boot and the hat are the most important 

Smart hats and boots 

give a man that air of carrying off his clothes 
that no other items in his wardrobe will 


to the Other Items of Dress 


achieve. A smartly. cut suit or a beautifully 
made overcoat count for nothing if the boots 
and hat that go with them are not equally 
smart. Every item of a man’s wardrobe must 
be appropriate to the occasion, if he would lay 
any claim to being well dressed. Therefore, the 


VANITY FAIR’S DRESS CHART OF STANDARD ACCESSORIES 


VANITY FAIR 


A patent leather 
boot with a black 
glacé upper, may 
be worn with a 
lounge suit and 
bowler hat for 
smart town wear 


dress chart below will serve as a guide to many 
men who are not careful about such details. 
As the Englishman is proverbially a stickler 
in the matter of boots and hats, we can 
do no better than to go to London as the 
source of authority on such matters, and 
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DINNER JACKET— 
for restaurant and theater 
wear and informal occasions. 


MORNING COAT, 
STRIPED TROUSERS— 
for day weddings and formal 
afternoon wear. 


Same as above. 
Semi-stiff, 
pleated only 
for informal 
wear 


In pin stripe 
of gray or black 
or plain white 





Same as above 


Same as above 


Pearl studs 


SHIRT COLLAR TIE WAISTCOAT JEWELRY SHOE SOCK OVERCOAT HAT 
| 

| 
Mother of pearl | 
ESS SUIT— te Ne : : fhite, sing ati set, Low pate ‘ 
; DRESS IT Plain stiff Wing with Wide white White, single | or platinum set Low pate nt ; Chesterfield 
for evening weddings, the ‘ . or double buttons and leather dancing Black silk ; Top hat | 
* He bosom wide opening bow : or guards | 
}opera and formal occasions. breasted links to match. shoes | 





Wide black 
silk bow 


Bow, in gray 
or 
black and white 


Choice of black 
or white 
as above 


Same as above 





Matching coat, 
or in light gray 
or buff 


Same links 
as above 


Same as above. 
Pumps for 
house wear only 


Low black calf 
or patent 
leather, or 

cloth top boots 





LOUNGE SUIT— 
for business and 
informal day wear. 





In plain colors, 
striped or 
figured designs 
of matching 
colors 


Wing or double, 
starched or 
soft 


Bow tie or 
sailor's knot in 
matching color 


Matching suit 





GOLF SUIT— 
for rough country 
wear and sport. 


Sport type 


Soft collar 
attached to 
shirt or 
striped collar 
to match shirt 


Bow or sailor's 
knot in bright 
colors 


Matching 
waistcoat or 
odd sweater 


Links of 
simple design 
appropriate 
to street wear 


Same as above 


Low shoes of 
black or brown 
or stout boots 


Sport shoes of 
calf or buck- 
skin 


Same as above 





Same as above 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 

Top hat, bowler | 
or soft felt in 
gray or black 





Black or gray 
silk or lisle 


In wool or silk 
of matching 
colors 


Stockings of 
wool or cotton 


Same as above 


Ulster, guards’ 
or top coat 


Top hat 


Soft felt, 
bowler or straw 





Motor or 
sport type 
of overcoat 





| 


ODD JACKET AND 
FLANNEL TROUSERS— 
for country and 
beach wear. 


Same as above 








Same as above 


Same as above 








None 


Same as above 








Brown and 
white sport 
shoes or brown 
buckskin 


Cotton or 
wool socks 
in matching 

colors 





None 





Cap, soft felt 


or panama 


panama or 


| 
_ | 
Soft felt, | 
straw | 


© Vanity Fair 
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quote our correspondent upon this subject. 
He writes: 


5 iow Englishman thinks that boots and hats 
are the most important item of a man’s 
wardrobe. It is a well known fact that very 
often one sees an otherwise smart turn-out 
ruined because the wrong boots are worn with 
the right hat, and vise versa. Fashions in boots 
and hats rarely change. The recent attempt 
made to introduce a new town hat in London 
was a significant failure. The English have a 
distinct association between certain articles of 
clothing; and most especially between boots 
and hats there exists an unwritten law which, if 
not conformed to, leadstoaslovenly appearance. 

“At the present, fashion in London does not 
indulge in a very wide variety, but with the top 
hat or gray Ascot hat, the certain special boots 
are worn. First we should remark the patent 
or varnished leather boot, with uppers of gray 
suede made to button with white bone buttons. 
These are the most popular, and are suitable 
for nearly all occasions where the top hat is 
required. They are also made with drab box- 
cloth uppers, with narrow leather binding of 
light tan. For morning wear, there is a very 
smart pattern boot made in blacking leather 
with drab box-cloth uppers made to lace, and 
where the cloth joins the leather there is a 
narrow brown insertion of brown leather 
which continues up to the top and forms a 
strong edge to lace together and gives a very 
smart appearance. As an alternative, the same 
model is made to button, but without the 
brown insertion, the uppers being bound with a 
leather binding. In addition, there is a wide 
choice of black button boots with glacé tops, 
or plain black leather as preferred, but these 
are not so smart and are more suitable for the 
office. Shoes should not be worn with a top hat 
unless with spats, but these are not so fash- 
ionable now as they once were, their place hav- 
ing been taken by the boots with cloth uppers. 


““\F course, for evening wear, varnished or 

patent leather Oxford shoes are correct, 
both for the theater or dancing. Pumps are 
not worn except in the house, and even then 
more as a slipper than as a smart shoe. The 
evening boot, made to button, is hardly ever 
seen and has become completely démodée. 

“With the black or gray bowler hat are worn 
all the boots described above, with the addi- 
tion of black shoes, or very dark tan shoes with 
a brown or gray suit. Although brown shoes 
are not correct wear in London, there are cer- 
tain well dressed men who favor them in the 
mornings with a lounge suit. They are made 
on a very simple model, without any brogue 
pattern except at the toe-cap. 

“As the Homburg hat has become popular, 
it has become less smart; and is not nearly so 
much worn now in London as it was. When, 
however, it is worn, dark brown or black shoes 
are correct to wear with it. At Deauville, Aix- 
les-Bains and other fashionable watering 
places, the Homburg hat is, of course, still very 
popular; and is worn with soft brown or gray 
buckskin shoes, and is most popular of all with 
white suede shoes with brown leather toe-cap 
and heel. 


““\NCE out of London and in the country, 

the Englishman abandons the Homburg 
for a more sporting design of felt hat with a 
more pliable brim which will turn up or down. 
With this all kinds of sports shoes are, of 
course, worn. This hat is the alternative to the 
cap. For traveling, a cap and brown shces are 
the correct combination. The smart Homburg 
hat is still one of gray or brown. 





The patent leather evening shoe should be 

thin soled, both for style and for comfort; and 

it should have the English bevelled sole, which 
does not protrude, as in the walking shoe 





For evening wear the patent leather “‘oxford”’, 

with plain toe cap, is worn both for the theater 

and dancing. The pump is never worn now 

except for house wear. The evening sock is 

invariably of sheer black silk. (Shoes lent by 
Martin & Martin) 


“All hats, from the top hat to the cap, 
should, of course, be selected to suit the 
wearer, but the latitude allowed is very small; 
and it is advisable when buying a new top hat 
or bowler to go to a reputable hatter, as a badly 
made ‘topper’ or bowler not only lacks the 
necessary distinction, but is instantly notice- 
able to the discerning eye. 

“At present, the top hat is made with a very 
slightly shaped crown, which should not grow 
smaller in dimensions as it reaches the top; 
and the brim has a slight curl at the sides and 
should be bound in silk. The bowler hat should 
have a medium crown and the curl of the brim 





f 
| 
| 





In London this pump for house wear 

is made in black velvet. It is very 

suitable to wear with a dinner 
jacket when dining at home 





The buckskin or suede shoe in 

gray, brown or taupe is included 

in every Englishman’s boot closet. 

The newest of these is also made 
in the simplest of lines 
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should be rather more accentuated than in the 
top hat. Flat brims are not fashionable. 

“‘Gray and brown bowler hats have not been 
very much worn this season, and are not likely 
to be in mode this autumn, although the King 
generally favors a gray or brown bowler when 
attending race meetings. When the Prince of 
Wales wears a bowler it is always a black one. 
Incidentally, a bowler is now correct wear for 
smart race meetings, with the exception of 
Ascot and the Derby, when a top hat is neces- 
sary. 


HOES must be cared for in the most fas- 

tidious manner, or they will very soon go 
to pieces, whether they be expensive or not. 
The first consideration in this respect should 
be the trees. Every pair of shoes should have 
its trees; and once the shoe is removed from 
the foot, the tree should be adjusted so that 
the warm, damp shoe hardens into its original 
shape. Shoes which are not treed inevitably 
curl up. A neglected shoe will not take the 
polish easily, because of the creases and wrin- 
kles which become ineradicable when the shoes 
are left lying about without trees. The man 
who is careful of his shoes does not allow every 
corner bootblack to shine them with cheap and 
inferior creams and polishes. A poor shoe dress- 
ing will result in the greatest catastrophe to 
the surface of the leather and shorten the life 
of the shoe. The brown and white shoe, which 
is so popular for sport wear, should only be 
worn by the man who takes excellent care of 
his shoes, because if the white dressing and the 
brown polish are not carefully applied by a 
skilful hand, the result is rough and unsatis- 
factory as far as this type of shoe is concerned. 
For the man who is rot properly valeted, the 
all-white buckskin shoe is more practical. 

Shoes and hats are at best an expensive item 
of the wardrobe, but it is an expense which 
cannot be avoided by any man who wishes to 
be well dressed. The list of necessary items 
in each case must be fairly long if the stock is to 
be adequate to all occasions. In shoes, the cup- 
board must contain the following articles, to 
insure a proper supply: a pair of patent leather 
dancing oxfords, a pair of cloth-top boots, or 
low black calf shoes to be worn with morning 
clothes, an assortment of black and tan oxfords 
for street wear with lounge clothes, a pair of 
sport shoes for golf, a pair of buckskins to wear 
with white flannels, and slippers for house and 
bedroom wear. This list includes some eight 
pair of shoes, aside from house slippers, and 
therefore represents an appreciable sum of 
money invested in footgear alone. With this 
fact in mind, it behooves the well dressed, but 
economically minded, man to invest in shoes of 
quality as well as of correct design. 


blew list of hats is nearly as expensive, al- 
though one does not usually think of hats 
as being a large item in the wardrobe. This col- 
lection should include a top hat for evening 
and formal day wear, a bowler hat for mid- 
winter town wear, at least two Homburgs—one 
of gray and one of taupe or brown—a soft felt 
hat of the knock-about country type, a straw 
or panama, or both, for summer, and a cap or 
two for traveling and motoring. The above 
assortment is absolutely essential if a man is to 
have the proper hat for every occasion. If each 
hat is of the best quality and correct shape, 
the whole stock will last over a long period of 
time with proper care. Good hats like every 
other item of good clothing, are expensive. But 
one good hat will outwear three of inferior 
quality; and therefore, in the end, they are, 
like most good things, a saving. A felt hat 
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Illustrated above, in the left hand group, a traveling cap with the appropriate brown shoe to accompany it. In the center group is seen the latest style of feather- 
weight felt hat in dark green, which is becoming extremely popular for country wear, and is combined with a very smart model of brown and white shoe for beach 
and country wear. The heavier felt hat, in taupe or gray, is shown at the right, and is to be worn with the latest cut of shoe for town wear with a lounge suit 


which is made with sufficient body may be 
cleaned and blocked time and again, but the 
felt hat of inferior quality, and scarcely any 
body, loses its shape quickly, and nothing will 
ever restore it. 

Both shoes and hats should be allotted prop- 
er space for storage. Boots can not be thrown 
heedlessly in the bottom of a closet, among 
other things that may be lying about, and 
remain safe from harm. They should be al- 
lotted neatly arranged shelves, just like shirts, 
pajamas, sweaters, etc., and when not in con- 
stant use, should be wrapped in cotton ban- 
danas or in shoe bags. Before they are put 
away, they should always be polished so that 











An interesting group of American custom- 
made boots is shown in this collection. 
The patent leather boot with elastic inset, 
at the extreme lower right, is very smart 
for evening wear for middle-aged men. 
A low shoe with this type of elastic inset is 
being made in England for house wear 


they are ready to be taken out at any moment. 
Trees are of course always necessary and the 
first detail in the care of shoes. Hats, likewise, 
should be allotted space at the top of a clothes 
closet, or put away in neatly piled boxes when 
not in use. Carelessness about one’s clothes is 
not merely wasteful, but it is a reckless extrav- 
agance. 

While carelessness is an extravagance, as far 
as clothes are concerned, a Jarge wardrobe is an 
economy. Men’s clothes do not change from 
season to season. The well cut suit of last sea- 
son will Jook the same this season and the 
season to follow. (This statement applies only 
to well cut conservative clothes.) 
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TOMATO 
0 


A bp CAMPBELL SOUP COMPANY 9 * 
CAMOEN, N, J., U-S-Ay 


Co 


ppetites alert ! 


An eager appetite and a plate of Campbell’s Tomato Soup! 
That’s an experience worth hours of hard exercise to enjoy! 
For there is this special delight about Campbell’s Tomato 
Soup—it is the most tempting of foods to charm your hunger, 
yet it stimulates and invigorates your appetite for the other foods 
to come. This blend of pure tomato juices, golden butter and 
dainty seasoning is also frequently served as a Cream of Tomato 


—as smooth and delicious a soup as ever reached a dinner table! 
That I’m no myth I'll prove forthwith— 
Place Campbell’s on the table, 


21 kinds 12 cents a can aa 
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1. A black calf shoe which well represents the 
mode in its simplicity of line. There is only a 
slight perforation on the toe cap and the line 
of vamp. (Shoe by Nettleton; price $14.00, 


including service charges) 





7. This shoe, in black or tan, with plain toe cap 
and simple lines, is an excellent example of 
the shoe now popular in London for informal 
wear. (Shoe by London Shoe Co., price $8.75, 


including service charges) 





4. This model of a stout tan walking shoe 

refiects the smart last with its semi- 

blurit toe, and the simple perforation 

across the toe cap. (Shoe by Thomas 

Cort; price $15.50, including service 
charges) 


Metropolitan Shopping Opportunities for Men 
Articles of Usefulness and Novelty in the Smartest Shops 





SKETCH BY 
CARL HASLAM 


3. Adouble-breasted waistcoat should 
be worn with a single-breasted coat, 
and this model, copied from an Eng- 
lish style, has a coat with two buttons 
which is cut well away in front. 
(Model by Browning King, price $50 
to $60, in a large range of materials.) 





5. Atop hat which has the proper flare at the 

top of the crown that the smart hat-makers 

of London insist is the most correct thing. It 

should always be worn with dress clothes, 

and with a dinner coat in “the season’’. 

(Hat by Dobbs; price $15.50, including 
service charges) 





If you care to buy any article illustrated on this page, on receipt of a 
stamped envelope Vanity Fair will direct you to the shop where the 

| article may be purchased. If you prefer, Vanity Fair will make the | 
purchase for you, on receipt of a certified check, a check on a New 
York bank, or a money order made out to the order of the Vanity 
Fair Shopping Service, 19 West 44th St., New York City. For this | 
service a charge of twenty-five cents on all articles under $10.00, and 
fifty cents on all articles over $10.00, is included in the price quoted 

on each article. to cover postage. incidentals, etc. 





VANITY FAIR 





2. This patent leather shoe has a bevelled sole 

and in every detail is made like the smart 

Englishman’s evening shoe. (Shoe by Regal; 
price $6.85, including service charges) 





6. This tan brogue has been copied from the 
brogue by Peel, the famous London bootmaker, 
and is the ideal classic winter walking shoe. (Shoe 
by Browning King; price $12.50, including 


service charges) 





8. Another tan shoe which has the simple 
lines and plain stitching of the smart 
town shoe now being worn. (Shoe by 
Nettleton; price $15.50, including service 
charges) 
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A very special appeal to the taste of those who want the 
best nut meats the markets of the world afford, combined with 
chocolate of Whitman’s Super Extra Quality. 





There are no combination centers in this package—nothing 
Whole Nut Meats but nuts, whole nut meats thickly coated with delicious chocolate. 
=a m We believe the kinds are assorted to appeal to most tastes. 
RAL Sirctenes Cheaters We know that the package is a first favorite with many good 
Runa Chisters judges of fine confections, and its popularity has increased 
Peanut Clusters steadily for many years. 


Pecan Clusters 


Nuts Chocolate Covered is one of Whitman’s Quality Group 
of special candy assortments for discriminating lovers of sweets. 


—— 










. ee ? 
This package has a special Hallowe’en wrapper for that holli- > Rom 
ay. gre. 


All Whitman’s chocolates are sold only by selected stores in < 
every neighborhood that are chosen as agents for the sale of SS 
Whitman’s. Every agency receives frequent fresh supplies 
direct. Every package of Whitman’s is guaranteed to be fresh 
and to give complete satisfaction. 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, Inc., Philadelphia, U. S. A. 


Also makers of Whitman's Instantaneous Chocolate, Cocoa and Marshmallow Whip 
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certainly — 
appreciate this feature/ 





Belber Bags and 
Suitcases combine 
smart styles with 
convenient de- 
signs and dura- 
bility that is most 
unusual. Specials 
for both men and 
women, 


To open—turn lock up 
To lock—turn lock down 








$40.00 to $175.00 


SN’T it true that you’ve always 

considered locking or unlocking 
the ordinary trunk a real nuisance? 
No one likes to fumble with clumsy 
catches or strain and tug at un- 
willing locks. 


The new Belber Safe-Lock makes 
locking and unlocking delightfully 
easy and simple. There are no 
nail-breaking catches to worry 
with. One turn of the key—then 
turn the lock up as shown, and the 
trunk is unlocked and open. One 
turn of the lock down and the trunk 
is tightly closed, locked in four 
places at one time !—no complicated 
mechanism. 


No other trunk contains this de- 
sirable feature. It is one of the 
many improvements which have 
made Belber Trunks and Bags the 
largest selling line of fine luggage 
on earth! 


Write us for our attractive little 
booklet—“The Style in Wardrobe 
Trunks—and how to pack.” It will 
show you many valuable features 
that you want in your trunk—and 
also tell you how to keep your 
clothes in the best condition while 
traveling. It is free upon request. 


— Belber 


SAFE-LOCK 


WARDROBE TRUNK 


THE BELBER TRUNK & BAG COMPANY, Philadelphia 


World’s largest manufacturer of fine traveling goods 


Reasonably priced, from 
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JOHN J. IDE 


In Europe, cyclecars are still popular, and are quite distinct from automobiles, 

though in appearance they often approximate the lighter cars. Here is a particu- 

larly interesting example of custom body building on a cyclecar chassis. The 
machine is an Aries 


Kuropean 


Motoring 


England’s Grand Prix Victory and the Concours d’Elégance 
Exhibition Are Outstanding Events 


By C. S. BISS 


the Grand Prix, the world’s greatest 

automobile race, is now sufficiently 
far in the past for us to see it in some sort 
of perspective. Although it would be un- 
natural for us to refrain from throwing 
our caps in the air, yet it is still necessary 
that we should look to the future. 

When all is said, the victory of the 
British Sunbeams in the Grand Prix was a 
notable performance, in which the win- 
ners should have the salute of all good 
motorists the world over. To come in 
first, second and fourth in this historic 
event lends further luster to the Sunbeam 
achievement and to the excellent reputa- 
tion this splendid British car bears for 
durability. 

There is no harm in pointing out again 
the fallacy of the criticism that occurs to 
most of us when first considering such ex- 
hibitions. “What”, says the plain man 
who owns a car, “have such things to do 
with me? I, who have never been on a 
racetrack, and to whom a car is simply a 
means of more or less speedy transport on 
business or pleasure, can have but little 
interest in racing cars.” 


Tee long-awaited British victory in 


HE reply is that these contests corre- 

spond to the first law of nature’s lab- 
oratory—the survival of the fittest. It is 
here that new constructions are put to the 
real test, and where everything counts, 
whether it be engine, design, transmis- 
sion, strength of materials, fuel, lubrica- 


tion, tires or air resistance. Racing is the 
crucible in which the practicability and 
other advantages of new developments 
must prove their worth before being 
passed on to the public; notably such 
features as the front wheel drive, and its 
probable effects on body design, and the 
question of brakes. 

The ordinary motorist has no need fora 
car that can maintain a terrifically high 
speed on a difficult triangular course. He 
does, however, want the benefits to be had 
of the lessons learned in building a car 
that can perform this stupendous task. 


ied the winning Sunbeams were on the 
market, they would be called 15 h.p. 
models. Since they actually develop 110 
h.p. they might well be termed 15-110 
h.p. models. In fact, the other day, on 
the Brooklands racing track, this 15 h.p. 
car did 120 miles an hour. Any modern 
car should give about 100 per cent more 
power than is specified in the antiquated 
rating formula, but these little Grand Prix 
racers give about 600 per cent more 
power than their actual specifications 
call for. Manufacturers, therefore, have a 
useful reserve from which to select a pro- 
portion of engine power suitable to bal- 
ance the demand of the public. 

A very striking example, showing the 
benefits of road racing to the purchasing 
public, lies in the consideration of engine 
efficiency. Taking the same horse power 

(Continued on page 90) 





JOHN J. IDE 


The streamlining of enclosed cars is extending even to the more formal types. 
Here is the most exclusive type of all, the brougham, equipped with a streamline 
body by Gaborit on a Farman chassis. Observe the large nameplate mats on the 
running board and the divided windshield. This car received first prize in its class 
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Cadillac ownership is one joy, the realiza- 
tion of which is even greater than the 
anticipation. 


Before acquiring her New Cadillac,a woman 
looks forward to its possession with eager 
expectancy. 


Her own observation, and her friends’ 
praises of the car, have prepared her for 
incomparable motoring pleasures. 


But high as are her expectations, when she 
secures delivery and tests the quality of 
her Cadillac, her delight in it is increased 
many fold. 


Painted for Cadillac 
by Neysa McMein 


Everything and more than she had hoped 
for, she finds splendidly realized. 


Its comfort, ease of control, dependable 
brakes and buoyant riding qualities—all are 
even finer than she had dared to imagine. 


And driving it longer and longer, becoming 
more and more satisfied, she realizes the 
great truth of the Cadillac. 


That truth is that the Cadillac does not 
disappoint. It raises hopes high, and then 
confirms them by performance even more 
brilliant than its owner anticipates. 





CADILLAC MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETR OTT. MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
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Kuropean Motoring 


(Continued from page 88) 


developed in 1908 engines and the 1923 
Grand Prix racing machines, there is a 
reduction in cubic capacity of about 87 
per cent, while the horse power produced 
by the engines has increased 600 per cent. 
This reveals an almost incredible progress 
in engine design during the intervening 
years. 

Another factor which enters largely 
into the success of the modern motor is 
the astonishing reduction in its weight, 
due to the use of new alloys and new 
principles. I think it is a fact that the 
weight of the piston and connecting rod of 
the winning Sunbeam is less than two 
pounds while, about fifteen years ago, the 
piston and connecting rod of a Grand Prix 
racer weighed over 26 pounds. This in- 
creased efficiency of the engine of today, 
with its greatly reduced weight, is only 
one of the inestimable benefits which the 
motoring public has received from the 
designing of cars for road racing. 





(Above) AFord 
car with a cus- 
tom-built 
French body. 
Note the long, 
low-hung= ap- 
pearance, due 
to special 
spring suspen- 
sion 


I venture to suggest, however, that 
if the “powers that be” could fix upon 
an International Standard Chassis Grand 
Prix for, say, three to four hundred miles, 
and limited to engines purchasable by the 
public in standard cars, a race of this sort 
would teach us more than all these racing 
events put together, and go even further 
to help practical automobile development. 

Accompanying this article are several 
photographs of the really remarkable cars 
displayed at the recent Concours d’Elé- 
gance in Paris. These pictures arrived too 
late to be included with our remarks 
about this interesting event last month. 
It will be remembered that we detected, 
in this mid-summer motor fashion show, a 
decided trend toward the streamlining of 
enclosed cars. The photographs supply 
ample proof of this tendency. Americans 
will be particularly interested in the glori- 
fication of the Ford car with a smart 
French body by a famous coachbuilder. 





(Left) One of 
the most luxu- 
riouscars in the 
Salon was this 
Rolls - Royce 
streamline se- 
dan, created by 
the famous 
Henri Labour- 
dette 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY JOHN J. IDE 


Probably the best example in the Concours d’Elégance of the true streamline 

principle was contained in this Voisin sedan with body by Gay Blaise, which 

was the winner in its class. Note the sharply pointed windshield and rounded 

rear deck. The horizontal molding from front to rear is a most important factor 
in this design 
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PACKARD 


SINGLE- SIX 


It has to be a pretty good Yankee 
car that can overcome my initial 
prejudice; but when after doing that 
it contrives to fill me with an un 
controllable lust for possession, then 
I can assure you it is something 
right out of the common rut. 


The SingleSix Packard costs (in 
England) something under nine 
hundred pounds, and is, in my 
humble opinion, as near being the 
very best car in the world as makes 
no difference. This is heavy praise, 
I know, but it can't be helped—I 
must speak as I find. 


If I had leisure and one of these 
cars, I would like to drive it round 
Coventry and Birmingham and 
Manchester, and other places where 
motors are mostly made, and take 
British managing directors out for 
a run, just to show them, you 
understand. 


The plain fact is that this is a car 
in which I simply cannot finda fault. 


It is as docile as an angel, but goes 
like the very devil. It is supremely 
well sprung, it is uncannily silent, 
it is a‘miser on petrol, it steers no 
heavier than a wisp of cigarette 
smoke, it climbs like a chamois— 


in short, it just does anything that 
it should, and does most things a 
good deal better than you would 
think possible. 


Mind you it is not one of these 
undergeared contraptions, for with- 
out any fuss or flurry it will do its 
modest seventy on the level, nor 
has it got a huge engine, yet it will 
do White Hill, Henley, with four 
up, at a minimum of twenty-five 
miles an hour. The Hindhead brings 
it down to about fifty-five! The 
Single-Six is, of course, not to be 
confused with the Twin-Six. 


Yes, believe me, people, the six- 
cylinder Packard is a very wonder- 
ful car indeed. I wish it were 
made in this country, and I can’t 
for the life of me see why it 
shouldn't be, though owing to the 
higher cost of raw material over 
here it would naturally come out 
more expensive. 


I heartily wish the Packard were 
British. 


It is easily amongst the first half- 
dozen best cars in the world, at a 
figure which has hitherto been 
associated with, comparatively 
speaking, mediocrity. 


—Reprinted from The Tatler, London, 
England; issue of April 11, 1923 
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HERE is a very decided element 

of satisfaction in the knowledge 
that your Fur garment is absolutely 
correct in style. 


Such style assurance accompanies every 
garment bearing the “A-JEK-L” label. 


Further than this you are positively 
assured of highest quality and unques- 
tionable value. 


“It pays to buy 
where you buy in safety” 


A. JAECKEL & CO 


Jurriers Gxclusively : 
Fifth AveBetween35%&36% Sts. NewYork | 
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The new Packard Single Eight touring car, which is proposed to supersede 
the Twin-Six, has a beautifully designed engine with eight cylinders in line, 
and comes with two available wheelbases, of 136 and 143 inches 


Season For Motor Débutantes 


(Continued from page 81) 


for many years has had an adjusting col- 
lar on its steering column. A small lever, 
or other appliance, on the steering wheel 
or column would be a highly desirable 
part of standard automobiles. 

Nothing could be more inefficient, im- 
practical and unscientific than our pres- 
ent methods of raising the hood for in- 
spection of the engine. On a very few 
cars, such as the Flint, there is a little 
notch in which the edge of the hood cover 
can be placed when raised, thus holding 
it up without scratching and bending. 
In the new Renault, a substantial bracket 
holds the hood in an elevated position. 
It would not seem a difficult matter for 
designers to arrange some sort of a hinge 
which would raise the hood upon release 
Or, the hood itself might be 


roll-top desk. At any rate, under our 
present system an inspection of the 
average car calls for too great acrobatic 
ability. And this is true, not only of the 
cheaper cars, but likewise of some of the 
most expensive custom-built machines. 

All engine hoods, tool compartments 
and warning signals should be secured 
with substantial locks, to avoid theft 


| and the mischievous attention of small 


boys. 

The parking question is becoming a 
troublesome one. In order to stop for 
shopping or other purposes. it is often 
necessary to go three or four blocks out 
of the way to find a parking space. Get- 
ting out of that space is often an intricate 
proceeding on account of the nearness 
of the cars in front and behind. For 
twenty dollars or twenty-five dollars an 
arrangement could be installed on a car 
which would enable its driver to come out 
of a parking space sidewise. This could 
be in the form of auxiliary wheels, on 
which the car could be raised and moved 
by the power of the engine or even that 
of the storage battery. This, of course, is 
a subject for the study of engineers and, 
while it would be a decided convenience, 
would, at first, produce certain dangers 
from cars approaching from the rear. 

It is hoped that in the forthcoming new 
models the hoods, mud-guards, running 
board aprons and other parts of the car 
will come closer to meeting than they do 
in some of our present cars. The joints 
on most American cars are quite ugly. 
On a great many of them you can put 


ay 


your hand through spaces which should 
be tightly closed. I suppose this is one 
of the inevitable results of building cars 
in enormous quantities, but the refusal 
of people to buy cars with gaping aper- 
tures between cowl and hood, radiator 
and hood, mud-guards and running board 
aprons, will quickly bringanimprovement. 

Recently I purchased a new car. I 
find that the manufacturer has sold me a 
machine equipped with headlight lenses 
which are illegal in the state of New York. 
Each state, of course, has its own head- 
light laws, most of which are observed 
about as solicitously as the Prohibition 
Amendment. In most of them, however, 
the authorities have occasional moments 
of frenzied activity, and hundreds of 
motorists are arrested and fined for not 
having cars equipped with the favored 
lenses. It would seem a matter of only 
a few moments’ thought and a few cents’ 
expenditure for manufacturers to equip 
cars with lenses which are legal in the 
states to which they are going. This is 
only one of those little attentions which 
manufacturers will begin to bestow upon 
the motorist when the present demand 
for new cars becomes a little less hectic. 

In fair weather the driver of a coupe 
nearly always drives with the front door 
windows lowered. In many cases the 
manufacturers have built these windows 
in such a manner that they may be 
lowered into the doors only about three- 
quarters of their length. This leaves a 
portion of the window sticking up. In 
the average coupe there is not a great deal 
of spare room for the driver, especially if 
he is a big man; and, occasionally, it is 
possible for him to find comfort in 
driving only by resting his left elbow on 
the top of the lowered window. This soor 
becomes irksome on account of the sharp 
edge of the glass. 

A friend of mine has obviated this 
difficulty. He designed a small, but sub- 
stantial leather cushion which a local 
body builder fastened to the window slot 
by means of several pieces of angle iron. 
On this cushion, which can be readily 
removed, my friend’s elbow rests in 
comfort when the weather permits him 
to drive his coupe with the door windows 
open. The attachment is so devised that, 
in case of a sudden shower, the window 
can be raised without removing the 
cushion. 
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THe ‘PEARL 


“IN THE CORE OF ONE PEARL 


‘ALL THE SHADE AND THE SHINE OF THE SEA.” 


ROBERT BROWNING 


The pearl, that happiest of nature’s accidents, knows it, and in her heart every woman longs 


is easily the supreme jewel of the world. for pearls. 
No pitture can show, no words describe its It was this that led us many years ago to 


strange, compelling appeal, but every woman make the pearl the object of our chief solicitude. 


BLACK: STARR © FROST 


JEWELERS 
FIFTH AVENUE CORNER FORTY-EIGHTH STREET 
NEW YORK 
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the Chase Velmo Display 





( “HASS VELMO so cunningly conceals 
its sturdy resistance to wear in a pile 
of regal richness that it instinctively is 
the choice of the informed for enclosed 
motor-car upholstery. 
Genuine Chase VELMO—as perfected by 
Sanford Mills, the world’s largest weav- 
ers of mohair velvet and the oldest in 


America—has the name and trade mark 
stamped on the back of every yard. 


‘ 
Made by SANFORD MILLS, Sanford, Maine 


Selling Agents: 


L.C.CuHase&Co., BOSTON 
New York—Chicago—Detroit—San Francisco ‘2% 


When in Atlantic City visit 


on the Boardwalk at Michi- 
gan Avenue. 






In Biblical 
days fabrics woven 
of mohair were proud 
possessionsof royalty. 
Through the ages the 
beauty and durability 
of mohair fabrics dig- 
nified them so that 
they were to be found 
only in the homes of 
the affluent. Chase 
VELMO retains the 
dignity and durability 
of its ancestor fabric 
enriched by a refine- 
ment in art tastes and 
production processes. 
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The New Spoon River 


John Misja 


S° many ways, and tell me what is the 

best: 

To gain the whole world and lose your own 
soul; 

To gain part of the world and to keep part 
of your soul— 

Always in such case the part which mor- 
alizes and dictates, 

And is paid for it. 

But to lose the whole world and to gain 
your own soul, 

I'ree, pure, just, loving high truths and 
liberties, 

But enduring loneliness and poverty 
therefor— 

That is to live the doctrine of Jesus, 

And to die in the poor house, as I did, 

And as every one will, who gains his own 
soul! 


Myrtle Recker 


yo is marriage for, for children? 

Well, she was barren. 

What is marriage for, for nuptial delight? 

But he hated her. 

What is marriage for, for a home? 

But she was dull and a slattern. 

Yet for years he found with me 

Nuptial delight, and a cosy room, 

And I bore him rosy children. 

Then our secret leaked out, and all our 
pictures 

Were printed in the papers. 

And up rose the great Humane Society 

And took my children and locked them up 

By order of court in the Home of the 
Friendless; 

And she had him arrested, 

And forced him home to live with her. 

So I took poison to show my hate 

Of the rotten moral community. 


Mrs. Sidney Lane 
T was mortifying among all the church 
people, 
And in our lovely neighborhood, 
To be known as a rejected wife. 
Then if he went on at this rate 
Out of business, and living on his invest- 
ments, 
And keeping that hussy, Myrtle Recker, 
The time might come when I might want 
For the very means of life, 
And die for lack of care of me. 
Besides, the man was mine, mine! 
And I knew I could get him home again 
By having him arrested, 
And breaking the filthy love nest up. 
If children are bastards, it’s due to sin. 
And little I care that this shameless 
woman 
Ended her life with poison. 


Nels Mysky 


ARVE for me the shape of a griffin, 
With the neck and the head of a 
one-eyed snake, 
And a one-eyed snake for a tail. 
Read in the book of Genesis 
The mysteries of Phoenecia and Greece, 
And think it over: What was the snake? 
What was the apple? 
Why did Eve eat the apple first, 
And how did she eat it? 
| And what was the shame for their naked- 
| ness, 
| After eating? 





Socrates Chrysovergis 


| T)O you remember that the wounded 
foot of Philoctetes 
Stank so that no one could endure his 
presence? 
Even so the soul with an incurable sorrow 
must withdraw! 





(Continued from page 69) 


Laura Santini 
FE was at least thirty-five, 
And I was fifteen— 
And he kept looking at me, 
Looking at me whenever we met. 
One day while he was looking at me, 
I saw the vision of celestial beauty in his 
eyes. 
Beholding him thus so bewitched 
By mortality as plain as mine, 
And remembering the hole in my stocking 
I smiled at him. 
In that moment I comprehended 
Why Beatrice smiled on Dante! 


Eveleigh Loos 


At this moment that you are standing 

by my grave, 

Stars are taking new positions; 

The sun spouts great flames; 

The earth has just reached the sign of 
Sagittarius. 

In the sea cruel eyes turn, hungry mouths 
open. 

In Africa a great gorilla is just shuffling 
through the jungle. 

And in South America an anaconda has 
slipped heavily 

From a tree to the ground. 

A Mahometan has begun to pray in 
Egypt; 

And a cannibal in the South Seas is hack- 
ing the limbs 

Of a fellow being before cooking them. 

In Europe chancellors are plotting in a 
secret room. 

There are many partings and reunions at 
this moment, 

And promises made and broken. 

A great man has just died in Bombay; 

And Mrs. Seese has given birth to an- 
other child, 

Here in Spoon River. 

I am dead, and you are standing by my 
grave— 

All at this moment! 


Samuel Delafield 


HE adored me at first; 
She blushed and stammered in my 
presence at first; 
She praised my strength and knelt to my 
power at first. 
And then gradually she was more at ease, 
Less worshipful, and a little critical, 
Until she treated me as an equal, 
And then as her possession, her servant. 
And do you know what it means? 
Every woman is a Delilah, who cannot 
rest, 
And never stops until she knows the secret 
Of the strong man’s strength. 
And she will tell his secret to all the 
world. 
And belittle him to the populace, 
If he tries to escape her. 


Victor Brothers 
—* along the way will smile to see 
70 


you; 

You will be dined. 

Hundreds may rise to defend your name; 

Some will lend you money. 

But you will be blessed above the lot of 
millions 

If in a tragic hour of falling down, 

In daze and torture of soul, unable to 
think, 

Or even to utter the word of your need, 
some hand 

Unlocks the door of escape, when you 
have hurried 

From door to door, finding them fastened 
or false. 

You will be blessed if the wise, great 
friend appears 

In that hour of your sorrow, and thinks 
for you, : 

Until you rise to strength of mind again 

To think for yourself! 


A new installment of “The New Spoon River” will appear 
monthly in Vanity Fair 
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= “The Seven Passenger Sedan 
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That spontaneous enthusiasm with which 
even seasoned motorists tell of their first 
ride in a Lincoln is not the true measure 
of the worth of this splendid car. 


Rather that measure must be read years 
hence. Only as you learn through how 
many seasons and with what tireless 
persistence this car continues to perform 
in the brilliant manner that inspired your 
first delight is its true value revealed. 


It is understood throughout this entire 
organization that the Lincoln must be built 
not only instantly to prove its worth but 
conclusively to confirm that proof anew 
year after year. 


We have definitely pledged our every 
resource to increasing its ability to justify 





. ic the enthusiasm your first experience with 
eee cyt it aroused. 


?,¢ “LINCOLN MOTOR COMPANY 


DIVISION OF FORD MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICH. 
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MEN’S STRAP WATCH 
14k Green Gold $75. 


The accurate Hamilton movement No. 986—in a smartly de- 
signed cushion-shape case with leather strap and luminous dial. 





Sterling Silver $50. 






<_LEELO ILOILO LOLI LISI SILI 






MEN who appreciate the value of time in 
business, and in pleasure, wear strap watches. 
Just think of the busy men you know who 
wear them. 

The Hamilton Strap Watch is another 
member of the accurate Hamilton family. Itis 
convenient, handsome, and above all, a Ham- 


ilton, “The Watch of Railroad Accuracy.” 


Send for copy of our new “Timekeeper” 
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Behaviorism 


(Continued from page 47) 


behaviorist methods than when entangled 
in discussions as to what an animal “‘fore- 
sees” or “desires”. These discussions 
lead nowhere, because we have no means 
of testing the various hypotheses. Ob- 
servations of behavior, on the contrary, 
yield definite results, and give whatever 
genuine knowledge is possible as to the 
instincts of animals. These instincts are 
much clearer and more definite than those 
of human beings, and yet they are the 
source from which human instincts have 
developed. For all who wish to under- 
stand human instincts, accordingly, 
animal instincts are very enlightening. A 
book such as Rivers’ Instinct and the Un- 
conscious shows how they throw light even 
upon such a subject as the nervous dis- 
orders caused by the war, many of which 
were of the nature of a throw-back to 
some more primitive form of the instinct 
of fear. 


Tos brings us to the matters dealt 
with by psychoanalysis, which is pri- 
marily a method of understanding and 
curing certain kinds of nervous disorders. 
It is undoubtedly a very valuable method, 
representing an immense advance. But 
the subject has been obscured by the 
emphasis laid on the distinction between 
the conscious and the unconscious. There 
was formerly a notion that we ought to 
be “‘conscious”’ of all that goes on in our 
““minds”’, and when this notion had to be 
abandoned, people resorted to ‘“‘uncon- 
scious” mental processes as something 
rather strange and mysterious. 

In fact, however, everybody—whether 
layman, psychologist, or philosopher— 
has had the very vaguest ideas as to what 
was meant by “consciousness”. William 
James threw out a challenge in his essay 
called Does “Consciousness” Exist?, but the 
effect of this challenge was less than it 
ought to have been. It seems to be the 
rule that our mental processes are uncon- 
scious, and the exception when they are 
conscious; and even when they are con- 
scious, this is a quite unimportant char- 
acteristic of them. What is more, the un- 
conscious desires with which Freudians 
operate appear to be, not mental states at 
all, but merely tendencies to a certain 
kind of behavior. When this is realized, 
and psychoanalytic material is re-stated 
in the language of behaviorism, the mys- 
tery surrounding “unconscious wishes” 
disappears, and the facts concerned cease 
to be surprising. Thus, in regard to the 
“unconscious” or “sub-conscious”, be- 
haviorism as a method has advantages 
quite as great as in regard to animal 
psychology. 

As a method, however, it is not obliged 
to claim that it can cover the whole field 
of psychology; when it advances this 
claim it ceases to be merely a method and 
becomes a psychological theory. It is 
time to consider it from this point of view. 


EHAVIORISM as a theory holds that 

none of the facts upon which psy- 
chology is based are essentially private to 
one observer. This involves the view that 
there is no such thing as “thought”, as 
opposed to bodily movements; for bodily 
movements can be observed by others, 
but my thoughts, if they exist, can only 
be observed by myself. We are thus faced 
with the question: Do people think? 
And, if so, what happens when they 
think? 

To this question Mr. Watson gives a 
very radical answer: People do not 
think, they only talk. What is called 
“thinking” consists of talking to oneself. 
He maintains that, if we had suitable 
instruments, we could discover incipient 
little movements of a man’s throat and 
tongue when he “thinks”, and that these 
are the movements of beginning to pro- 
nounce the words to himself. A person 
who can “think”’, according to this view, 


is merely a person who has learned to pro- 
nounce words in the right order, like a rat 
which has learned to take the right turns 
inamaze. Freud relatessomewhere that, 
when he was lecturing in America, after 
he had explained that dreams are always 
egoistic, a lady got up and said that 
might be true in Austria, but was not true 
in America, where dreams were often full 
of virtue. I hope nobody will retort by 
maintaining that Mr. Watson’s view of 
thinking may be correct in America, but 
is not correct in Europe. 


M® Watson’s view of thought is not so 
easily disposed of as some might be 
inclined to suppose. To begin with: we 
only know the thoughts of others through 
their behavior, and especially through 
what they say or write, so that any evi- 
dence that thinking is more than talking 
must be derived from observation of our- 
selves. Now, obviously something goes on 
when we think. Is this of the nature of 
small bodily movements? Or is it of some 
quite different nature? Before going into 
the question, I recommend the reader to 
think concentratedly about a bubble with 
his mouth open. Nine people out of ten 
will feel an almost irresistible impulse to 
bring their lips together so as to form the 
letter B. This little experiment will show 
the reader that Mr. Watson may be right. 

There are, however, great difficulties 
in the way of accepting his view as the 
whole of the truth. To begin with, many 
people are “visual” types; they “think” 
mainly in visual images, and even words 
are represented rather by the look of them 
in print than by the pronunciation of 
them. Most of their “thinking” is not in 
words at all, but in more or less vague 
images. This seems to be true of the bulk 
of the human race, and only untrue of 
writers and orators, to whom words as 
such are specially important. If so, Mr. 
Watson’s theory of thinking may be true 
of “thinkers”, but not of ordinary mor- 
tals. Purely verbal thinking may be the 
highest stage, not the lowest. In that 
case, what happens when the rest of us 
think? Or, for that matter, what happens 
in sensation, for example when we see 
something? 


HE traditional view is that when we 

look at an object something occurs 
which is called a “perception”’, and that 
when afterwards we remember the object 
or imagine a similar one, something occurs 
which is called an “image”. Both of 
these seem to be radically different 
occurrences from matter in motion. Mr. 
Watson denies the “image” altogether; 
that is to say, he denies that what we take 
to be images are anything radically dif- 
ferent from sensations or perceptions. 
They may be fainter, and they may have 
no proximate cause external to the ner- 
vous system; but they are not a different 
kind of entity. This is a difficult question, 
upon which there has been much contro- 
versy. Let us, for the sake of argument, 
concede Mr. Watson’s contention as to 
images. What, then, shall we say of per- 
ceptions? 

It is, of course, admitted by the behav- 
iorist that we perceive things. This is 
essential to his position. In acquiring 
physical knowledge, we are all supposed 
to perceive the same things; this is the 
advantage of physical knowledge over the 
psychological knowledge supposed to be 
derived from introspection, which no 
other observer can directly verify. But 
the question arises: How does the behav- 
iorist know that he perceives things? 
Does not this knowledge involve that 
very introspection which he professes to 
discard? 

It isa perfectly possible hypothesis that 
animals, although they perceive objects 
just as well as we do, are quite unaware 

(Continued on page 98) 
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STEINWAY 


THE INSTRUMENT OF THE IMMORTALS 


ENEATH his hands ‘the most renowned 
pianos of the world’ have voiced their great- 

est glory. His genius has tested every great piano- 
maker’s work. Yet, for Alfred Cortot, there is 
but ‘one perfect instrument, the Steinway.’ You 
who are about to select a piano, do you not find 
conviction in the experience of this master? 
What need that you experiment? What guide 
more sure than this: that since Henry Steinway 
made his first piano the greatest artists have pre- 
ferred above all others the instrument that bears 
his name? Franz Liszt! Wagner! Rubinstein! 
The Steinway was their piano. It is played and 
loved by Paderewski, by Hofmann, by Rachman- 


inoff. Friedman and Levitzki will have no other. 
Successively each generation of the Steinway 
famiiy has preserved the purpose that its product 
shall be as truly the piano of the home as it is 
the chosen instrument of the concert stage. The 
qualities that have endeared it to the masters are 
embodied in every Steinway that is made. 
Whether you select an upright or a grand piano, 
for your home there is a Steinway which in tone 
and touch and action matches that which Cortot 
plays. Once you have set fingers to such an 
instrument, once you have known the beauty of 
its response, for you, thereafter, there can be ‘but 
one perfect piano, the Steinway.’ 


There is a Steinway dealer in your community or near you through whom you may 
purchase a new Steinway piano with a cash deposit of 10%, and the balance will 


be extended over a period of two years. 


Used pianos accepted in partial exchange. 


Prices: Uprights, $875 and up; Grands, $1375 and up; plus freight 


STEINWAY & SONS, Steinway Hall, 109 East Fourteenth Street, New York City 
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Try them tonight 
for your Luxury Hour 





-that easy chair hour 
when every man feels 


entitled to life’s best 


PALL MALL Specials. 
New size—plain ends only 
20 for 30¢ 


No change in size or price 
of PALL MALL Regulars 
[cork tip ] 





Wherever men smoke, Pall 
Mall is known as the aristo- 
crat among cigarettes. Its 
exquisite blend of the choicest 
Turkish tobaccos has never 
been successfully rivaled. 


Now Pall Mall comes to you 
in anew size package— priced 
so moderately that even the 
thriftiest may smoke it con- 
sistently—a super-value Pall 
Mall—made possible by new 
efficiency in manufacture and 
increased volume of output. 


“A shilling in London—a 
quarter here.” The world has 


gladly paid that for ten Pall 
Mall “Regulars.” But a 
nickel more buys 20 of the 
new Pall Mall Specials— 
slightly smaller in girth, and 
with plain ends, but with the 
inimitable Pall Mall quality 
left intact. 


Try them tonight in your easy 
chair hour: that hour after the 
day’s work when men demand 
the most from a cigarette. 
Give Pall Mall the “ Luxury 
Hour” test—the critical test 
for any cigarette. Soon you'll 
smoke them exclusively. 
New size in plain ends only. 


WEST OF THE ROCKIES 20 for35¢ 





20 of the worlds finest Turkish c prmeeme 
for 30°—a triumph in volume production 








For Crisp October Days 
on the Links 


| lated does it matter if frosty 
weather has made the foliage blush 
and color—if nippy winds race across 
the green? October is a glorious month 
for golf — if you have the clothes to keep 


pace with her changing whims of weather. 


Everything You Need is 
Here at McCutcheon’s 


Imported Tweed Knickers in the smartest and 
most serviceable patterns. Comfortably cut— 
roomy pockets. $10.50 per pair 
Knitted Jackets—such as illustrated above of 
the softest purest wool. Durable and warm 
though light in weight. $19.50 
Tweed Caps of excellent London make to 
match the prevailing styles in tweeds. 
$3.50 each 


Imported Pure Wool Golf Hose in a variety 
of check and striped patterns. Re-inforced 
heel and toe. $6.50, $7.50 and $8.50 a pair. 
Other plain Golf Hose from $1.95 up. 


Registered Established 


U.S. Pat. Off. 


James McCutcheon & Co. 


Department No. 38 
Fifth Avenue, 34th and 33d Streets, New York 








An Essay on 


that they do so. A cat, we may suppose, 
can have the knowledge which we should 
express by saying “‘there is a mouse”’, 
but not the knowledge “I see a mouse”. 
Perceptions are fleeting occurrences, 
which do not have the persistence be- 
lieved to belong to physical things. You 
may open your eyes for a moment, see the 
things in your room, and then shut your 
eyes again. You believe that the things 
in your room have not existed only during 
the moment when your eyes were open, 
| but something did exist only during that 
moment. This something is what is called 
a perception. It is impossible to deny 
that we have knowledge of fleeting occur- 
rences of this sort. And it is impossible 
to identify these fleeting perceptions with 
the movement of the eyelids or the stimu- 
lus to the optic nerve or the disturbance 
in the brain caused by this stimulus. 


ND the odd thing is that, when we 

come to reflect, we find these fleeting 
perceptions to be what we really know 
about the external world. The permanent 
objects of traditional physics and com- 
mon sense are inferred from what we per- 
ceive. And the publicity of physical ob- 
servation is only a matter of degree, be- 
cause no two people, looking at the 
|“‘same” object, have precisely similar 
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(Continued from page 96) 


visual impressions. The momentary per- © 
ception, moreover, is more like what the . 
most modern physics requires as its sub. _ 
stratum than is the permanent “thing” ~ 
of common sense. Matter and bodies, ~ 
which used to be thought to persist ” 
through time, have been dissolved by 
Einstein and Relativity into series of 
“events’’, each brief and evanescent like 
my perception when I open my eyes fora 
moment. 

It seems, therefore, that what occurs in 
this moment is the sort of thing to be 
taken as the ultimate reality out of which 
both mind and matter are constructed, 
If so, we shall require new categories and 
new modes of thought. The behaviorist 
may remain justified as against tradi- 
tional psychology, but not as against the 
revolutionary physics of our time. The 
physicists have undermined our belief in 
“matter” at the same time that the psy- 
chologists have undermined our belief in 
“mind”. Therefore, the work of the psy- 
chologists cannot be used to further the 
cause of matter, but must be placed to 
the account of a “‘tertium quid”, which 
the American realists, following a sug- 
gestion of Dr. H. M. Sheffer, call “neu- 
tral stuff”. But this opens a very large 
question, which cannot be dealt with as an 
appendix to a discussion of Behaviorism. 


Lord Robert Cecil 


(Continued from page 64) 


of a deeper element. One has grown 
so accustomed, in an age of political 
| agnostics, to advocates whose advocacy 
|goes no deeper than the measures 
or the men whose claim they are 
| pressing, that there is something almost 
startling in a pair of politicians whose 
views are founded upon principle. The 
English are always suspicious of generali- 
zations. French statesmen found them- 
selves upon the fundamental Rights of 
Man; but an Englishman rarely looks 
deeper than the immediate section of the 
Bill before the House. To that extent 
two Cecils at least are surprisingly un- 
English. They have a strange grasp of 
general ideas and an odd capacity for 
feeling enthusiasm about principles. It 
is a taste which has rarely carried a man 
to high office. 

That temper, with something of 
French logic, sent Lord Robert riding to 
the “dark tower” of the Peace Confer- 





ence. He took the cross in an odd inter- 
national crusade for peace; and he found 
his allies in places where Cecils normally 
look for their enemies. The League of 
Nations Union is the singular creation of 
his energy, and it rallies to a name which 
one might have expected to stand for 
all that it most condemns in the ancien 
régime of Europe. His leadership was 
unexpected and a little violent. Adher- 
ence to principles is not infrequently 
accompanied by a sound dislike of per- 
sons; and the sheeplike people who find 
Lord Robert a shade quixotic must not 
complain if, like Don Quixote, he occa- 
sionally rides them down. 

There, in an odd position, one leaves 
two of Lord Salisbury’s sons. With 
something of his bitterness and all his 
wit, they have a truer perception of the 
times in which they live and (rarest of 
all qualities in British public life) they 
are quite immovably honest. 


Revolution and Freedom 


(Continued from page 67) 


doubt—the few independent spirits, who 
are already reasonably free even in the 
| present condition of things. But for most 
| people, even leisure is a kind of slavery 
|... Not having the wits to think of 
| some sensible way of entertaining them- 
|selves, they abjectly accept what is 
| offered them. They look at the moving 
pictures, listen to the radio concerts, 
| read the magazines and the Sunday pap- 
lers, watch the football matches. In a 
word, they fill up their leisure with a rou- 
tine of amusement as rigid and depressing, 
as much forced on them from without, 
as the routine of their working hours. 
For the majority of people, more leisure 
would merely mean the shifting of the 
| weight of slavery from one part of the 
day to another. 

MAarQulis OF CARABAs: You fill me with 
depression. Must I give up even the hope 
of personal, private liberty, the liberty of 
the leisure hours, when one is being 
neither a politician nor a laborer? 

Jack Straw (generously): No, I'll 
leave you that; I'll leave you personal 
liberty to brood about in your sleepless 





forenoons. For even if the mass of people 
don’t do what they personally like 
during their leisure, but only what the 
herd has been told it ought to like, it is 
still important that personal liberty 
should remain as complete as possible. A 
few may learn to use that freedom, 
which is the only real and solid liberty, 
with intelligence and to their own profit. 
But personal liberty is not to be achieved 
by revolutions. It is to be achieved by 
tolerance towards tolerant people and a 
ceaseless, implacable intolerance towards 
those whose mission it is to interfere with 
other people’s lives. One can possess 
complete political liberty and be blessed 
with all the possible ameliorations to 
one’s industrial slavery, and yet be bul- 
lied out of all one’s poor little stock of 
real personal liberty. There is, for in- 
stance, a certain great country beyond 
the Atlantic Ocean .. . ; 

Marouis oF CARABAS (raising his 
glass): There is . . ; 

Jack Straw: Long may it remain on 
the other side of the ocean! (They drink 
together, solemnly.) 
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The ‘Perfect Mouthpiece 5 —_— 
for Pipe or Holder 


To fully enjoy the distinctive flavor of your 
choicest tobacco or cigarette, try using a 
pipe or holder with a mouthpiece of genuine 


BAKELITE °r REDMANOL 


This beautiful, tasteless, non- absorbent 
material is superior to amber in every way. 
It is light in weight, yet not brittle. 

Ask your smoke shop to show you its line of 
pipes in clear and cloudy amber colors, and 
holders in other rich colorings—amethyst, 
ruby, jet and emerald are but a few of them. 


BAKELITE CORPORATION 
8 West 40th Street, New York 
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The Popularity of A. A. Milne 
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(Continued from page 72) 


| doubt whether he entirely realizes how 
| close it is, for if he were conscious of it 


he would probably take more pains to 
conceal it. But he does not take any pains 
whatever to do so. In his latest play, 
Success, which is now being performed at 
the Haymarket Theater in London and 
will presently be performed in New York, 
he acknowledges his debt to the elder 
dramatist in a way that is positively 
startling. No one who is acquainted with 
Barrie’s work can fail to see how much 


| Mr. Milne owes to him in Success. 


A Milne Plot With Barrie Notations 
MILNE has, of course, his own charm, 
4VE and a considerable charm it is; but 
the inspiration is clearly Barrie’s. The 
title of the play is ironical. Selby Man- 
nock, when a boy, loved Sally, but he 
was keener on his career than he was on 
his love, so he went away to London; and 
after a time married the daughter of an 


| Earl and became a successful politician 


and, eventually, a member of the Cabinet. 
Suddenly, out of his past, comes an old 
school friend whose chief interest is in 


| gardens. The two men reminisce over the 


past, and the “unsuccessful” one talks 
about the prosperity of his friend. He 
refers to Selby Mannock’s success as 
“closing in” on him. This expression 
disturbs the successful politician a little, 
but not much. He is engaged at the 
moment in an intrigue by which he hopes 
to secure the Chancellorship of the Ex- 
chequer, the second highest office in 
British politics, for himself. He goes to 
Yorkshire to deliver a speech which will 
embarrass his colleagues and compel them 
to placate him by giving him the high 
office. In Yorkshire, he is the guest of 
Lord Carchester, now Sally’s husband. 

He spends the night in the room in 
which he used to sleep when he was a 


| lad, sick of love for Sally, and dreams his 


boyhood over again. All his lad’s love- 
making gets mixed up with his “success” 
and his marriage, and everything goes 
wrong in the dream. When he awakes 
next morning, he goes out into a wood 
and there finds Sally, now Lady Carches- 
ter, sitting by a pool. He tells her that 
his “success” is no success at all, and 
begs her to run away with him to a 
sleepy village between two hills where 
they can lead an entirely unsuccessful, 
but happy, existence. He will give up his 
Chancellorship and his career for her love. 
She stipulates for a week’s delay. He is 


| to go back to town to make sure that he 


is in earnest. If at the end of that time 
he still wishes to give up his success, she 
will do what he desires. 

He returns to London, to find it in a 
furore of excitement because of his 
speech. Full of his renewed infatuation 
for Sally, he writes a letter to the Prime 
Minister, resigning from the Government. 
The effect of this is to frighten the Pre- 


| mier, who immediately offers him the 
| Chancellorship. All his friends, of course, 





believe that the resignation was a “stunt” 
and treat it as a display of political 
sagacity. When the Premier’s offer comes 
to him, he finds that he cannot resist it. 
His “success” closes in on him, and the 
play ends with him sending a telegram 
to Sally, saying simply, “I beg your 


pardon”. It hardly seems sufficient ex. 
planation to a lady whom you have asked 
to elope with vou, but Selby Mannock 
thinks that she wil! understand. 


An Influence Involuntary but Definite 
eat is a summary of the play. The 

dream scene is very charming, if g 
trifle long; but the scene, the next morn- 
ing, between Sally and Selby Mannock js 
singularly lacking in force. There are 
some emotions which elude Mr. Milne, 
and the emotion of love eludes him in this 
play, just as the emotion of frustrate 
maternity eluded him in the second act of 
The Truth About Bladys. That, however, 
is neither here nor there. What is impor- 
tant is to note how largely Mr. Milne 
has been influenced in this play by his 
master, Barrie. Success can, I think, be 
quite fairly described as an attempt to 
re-write What Every Woman Knows, on 
the assumption that John Shand had 
married Lady Sybil instead of Maggie 
Wylie. This is a legitimate thing to do, 
and Mr. Milne does it very well. But he 
runs a grave danger of being taunted with 
a too servile fidelity to Barrie when he 
makes his John Shand-Selby Mannock 
carry his “success” from The Twelve- 
Pound Look into the magic wood of 
Dear Brutus. It is possible that he does 
this deliberately, and that I am wrong 
when I say that he does not realize how 
close an affinity his work bears to that of 
Sir James Barrie. Whether that be true 
or not, the situation is a singular and in- 
triguing one. 

Milne has an affection for ordinary 
people with ordinary ambitions, and most 
of his work is an attempt to justify the 
ways of ordinary people to superior per- 
sons. His women are always more sensi- 
ble than his men, always harder, tougher, 
perhaps, in the William James sense. His 
men, indeed, are nearly always either 
stupid, like the husband in Mr. Pim 
Passes By, or muddle-headed like Mr. 
Pim himself. But his women, though 
they are scarcely in the heroic mold, are 
always sane and sensible. And it is, 
perhaps, his young women who are the 
sanest and the most sensible, whose 
heads are so !evel and composed that they 
become a little exasperating. 


Milne’s Presumable Develop t 
| pwd how Mr. Milne is going to develop, 

is hard to say. A deeper note is being 
sounded in his work, but he has not yet 
quite achieved control over it, and it 
seems to be sounding a little vainly. But 
obviously he is going to get control of it. 
Perhaps after all, there is something in 
the legend that we must suffer before we 
can get real success—not quite the sort of 
suffering that the sentimentalists imagine, 
but the suffering that comes from frus- 
tration and failure. If Mr. Milne were to 
make a great effort at something, and fail 
to achieve it, his failure would probably 
hurt him deeply, but it might enable him 
to succeed the next time he tried. There 
he is, a man with a neat wit and a felici- 
tous manner, but not yet quite sure of 
what it is he wishes to say. When he is 
sure . . . well, we have seen what his 
master, Barrie, was able to do, when cer- 
tainty came to him. 
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They Call 


VANITY FAIR 


It Dancing 


(Continued from page 58) 


question of morals has little to do with 
the case. The “indecencies” of the tur- 
key-trot disappeared not because we are 
better men and women, but because we 
are dancing more beautifully. 


Two influences have worked to accom- 
plish this. One is that our music 
has become more interesting and is writ- 
ten specifically to be danced, as the waltz- 
song always was and as our older ragtime 
was not. The other is the effect of the 
stage (through which we have, recently, 
learned a vast amount from negro danc- 
ing, an active influence for the last fifteen 
years at least, touching the dance at every 
point in music, and tending always to 
prevent the American dance from becom- 
ing cold and formal). Dancing masters 
go to the stage to perform the dances they 
have elaborated in their studios; from the 
stage the dance is adapted to the floor. 
This is what makes it so unnerving to go 
through a year seeing nothing but men 
jumping over their own ankles, or to 
witness Carl Randall dancing himself into 
his evening clothes. One doesn’t know 
how soon one will be called upon to do the 
same sort of thing in the semi-privacy of 
the night club. Acrobatic dancing is inter- 
esting as all acrobatics are—brutally for 
the stunt, and aesthetically for the picture 
formed while doing the trick. The danc- 
ing of choruses has something of the same 
interest. The Tiller or Palace Girls do 
very little that would merit attention if 
done by one of them; done by sixteen it 
is entertaining; so are the ranks of heads 
appearing over the top step of the Hippo- 
drome or at the New Amsterdam, and the 
ranks of knees rhythmically bending as 
row follows row down the stairs. But none 
of these appreciably affect dancing. 
Acrobatic, or “stunt”, dancing has a 
tendency to corrupt good exhibition danc- 
ing—the desire to do something obviously 
difficult displaces the more estimable de- 
sire to do something beautiful. Yet some 
of our best “stunt” dancers can and do 
combine all the elements of fine dancing, 
and to watch them is to experience a dou- 
ble delight. George M. Cohan always 
danced interestingly; he has sardonic legs 
and he is, I suppose, the repository of 
all the knowledge we have of the 1890- 
1910 dance. Frisco took up the same work 
near the place where Cohan dropped it; 
he is a character dancer with a specific 
sense of jazz and was, for a moment, the 
symbolic figure of what was coming. His 
eccentricities were premature, his com- 
parative disappearance unmerited. 


CCENTRIC also, and not chiefly 

dancers, are Leon Errol and Jimmy 
Barton. Eccentric and essentially a 
dancer is the fine comedian, Johnny Doo- 
ley. The difference is that almost all of 
Dooley’s comedy is in his dancing, where- 
as the others are great comedians, and 
their dances are also funny. It seems to be 
Dooley’s natural mode to walk on the 
side of his feet and to catch a broken, 
wholly American rhythm in every move- 
ment—to create dances, therefore, which 
are wholly untouched by the Russian 
Ballet and other trepaks and hazzazzas. 
The foreign influence has touched Carl 
Randall, resulting in a gain in expertness, 
a loss in freshness. There seems to be 
nothing he cannot do, nothing he doesn’t 
do well, but nothing that he does 
superbly. 

The dancing team which ought to have 
been the best of our time and wasn’t, is 
that of Julia Sanderson and Donald 
Brian. The suppleness of Miss San- 
derson’s body, the breathless sway of the 
torso on the hips, the suggestion of lan- 
guor in the most rapid of her movements, 
are not to be equalled; and Brian is always 
smart, decisive, accurate. It is difficult to 
define the defect which was always present 
in their work; probably it was a reserve, 
a reticence in giving themselves away to 


the music, a shade too much of the stiff. 
ness which dancing requires. Miss San- 
derson gets along quite well without the 
lyric knees (as they were—one doesn’t see 
them now) of Ann Pennington; nor has 
she the exceptional height which makes 
the grace of Jessica Brown so surprising 
and her curve of beauty so exceptional, 
Miss Brown, I take it, is one of the best 
dancers of the stage, and unlike Charlotte 
Greenwood, she has nothing to do with 
grotesque. Miss Greenwood makes a 
virtue of her defect—the longest limbs in 
the world. Miss Brown is unconscious of 
hers as defects, and she can do marvels 
with them when she lifts them off the 
ground. 


I CHOOSE these names as examples, 
fully aware that I may be omitting 
others equally famous. But what remains 
is deliberate: two groups of dancers who 
were at the very top, I think, of their 
profession, of their art. Of Doyle and 
Dixon, only Harlan Dixon is now visible; 
the team is broken, but Dixon continues 
to be a wonderful dancer, in the tradition 
rather of Fred Stone, and with recent 
leanings toward acting. It was in 1915 or 
so when I saw them dance Irving Berlin’s 
Ragtime Melodrama; and although I have 
never seen that equalled, I have never 
seen the team, or Doyle alone, dance any- 
thing unworthy of that piece. It was a 
beautiful duo, perfectly cadenced, creat- 
ing long grateful lines around the stage; 
it was full of tricks and fun and character. 
And gradually the duo resolved itself into 
feats of individual prowess, in which 
Doyle slowly surpassed his partner and 
became a miracle of acrobatics in rhythm. 
He is agile, never jerky, with a nice sense 
of syncopation; and he requires Berlin 
rather than Kern for his full value. 


KERN gives all (and more) that Mau- 
rice can require; and whether with 
Florence Walton or Leonora Hughes, 
the dancing of Maurice is always icily 
regular, and nearly null. His type of 
mechanism is exactly wrong, and he sets 
off in bold relief the accuracy, the in- 
spired rightness of Irene and Vernon Cas- 
tle. That these two, years ago, deter- 
mined the course dancing should take, is 
incontestable. They were decisive char- 
acters, like Boileau in French poetry and 
Berlin in ragtime; for they understood, 
absorbed, and transformed everything 
known of dancing up to that time, and out 
of it made something beautiful and new. 
Vernon Castle, it is possible, was the bet- 
ter dancer of the two; in addition to the 
beauty of his dancing he had inventive- 
ness, anticipating present taste with his 
evolutions on his heel and his rigid body; 
but if he were the greater, his finest crea- 
tion was Irene. 

No one else has ever given exactly that 
sense of being freely perfect, of moving 
without effort and without will, in more 
than accord—in absolute identity—with 
the music. There was always something 
unimpassioned, cool not cold, in her aban- 
don; it was certainly the least sensual 
dancing in the world; the whole appeal 
was visual. It was as if the eye, following 
her graceful motion across. a stage, was 
gratified by its own orbit, and found a 
sensuous pleasure in the ease of her line, 
in the disembodied lightness of her foot- 
fall, in the careless slope of her lovely 
shoulders. It was not—it seemed not to 
be—intelligent dancing; however trained, 
it was still intuitive. She danced from her 
shoulders down, the straight scapular 
supports of her head were at the same 
time the balances on which her exqui- 
sitely poised body depended. There were 
no steps, no tricks, no “stunts”. There 
was only dancing, and it was all that one 
had ever dreamed of flight, with wings 
poised, and swooping gently down to rest. 
I put it in the past, I hardly know why; 
unless because it is too good to last. 
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VANITY FAIR 


The Case of Mr. George Moore 


(Continued from page 48) 


mind of a small boy in a low form of a 
low school who reads what he takes to be 
naughty books on the sly. Try The End 
of Marie Pellegrin: would you not swear 
that the author had been brought up on 
Ranger Gull? This jumble of melodra- 
matic commonplaces was culled surely 
from surreptitiously studied translations 
of Nana and Bel Ami. Or is it the glove 
thrown down by an undergraduate of the 
Eighties, who has been for a jaunt to 
Paris and means the public to know it? 
No; I think, the tragic irony of the whole 
story, the death-bed scene with the 
jewels and expensive furniture (presents 
from the prince), the bitch in pup on the 
priceless embroidered cushions, the dirty 
harlots gambling and cheating and 
squabbling, the bottle of absinthe (of 
course) on a wonderful Empire table 
(naturally), and Marie herself dying on 
the balcony in her brand-new frock while 
the heartless world enjoys bocks and 
cigars at the Elysée Montmartre, all this 
must surely come of reading Balzac in 
an abridged translation, when the author 
ought to have been puzzling over the 
pons asinorum. 


A Redeeming Virtue Detected 


Ae yet I confess I read the Ave, Salve, 
Vale series with great pleasure; for 
an explanation of which curious fact I 


go to one who has explained much that is 
curious—to Samuel Butler. In that de- 
licious essay The Aunt, the Nieces, and the 
Dog he gives us merely a handful of 
illiterate and utterly trivial, but genuine, 
letters, exchanged between a servant and 
two maiden ladies. Such documents, he 
maintains, always make enthralling read- 
ing, provided they are authentic records 
of sufficiently insignificant facts. And he 
proves it by specimens. In this Irish 
series, Mr. Moore’s good faith is as mani- 
fest as his malice—no one would have in- 
vented such tittle-tattle. He means to 
tell the truth, more or less; and he hon- 
estly believes in the importance of his 
subject. What Mr. Hanson or Mr. Tonks 
said, seems to him as momentous as the 
sayings of Byron or the Duke. And the 
result is a book which has precisely the 
same sort of interest as the correspondence 
about the dog and the aunt between the 
housekeeper and the nieces. The Me- 
moirs of My Dead Life (I am thinking of 
the 1921 edition) lack this charm because 
for childish vanity we are given a rather 
vulgar egoism: they are the musings, not 
of a housekeeper, but of a coxcomb; and 
the style has been gingered up accord- 
ingly. This raffish style is, however, just 
what is most admired by the genteel 
public, probably because it smacks most 
deliciously of La Vie Parisienne. 


American and British Relations 


(Continued from page 74) 


If I thought there was some one thing 
about the game which you could learn 
from us, it would be impertinent for me 
to indicate it, but I may perhaps allude 
to one thing that you have learnt and 
improved upon. Once upon a time Ameri- 
can golfers were laboriously slow; they 
took many practice swings and alto- 
gether made the game rather tedious. 
They discovered their fault, and took 
to playing the game far more briskly. 
Meanwhile we, whether in pious imi- 
tation of American visitors or from 
some obscure cause, became more care- 
ful, and more slow until now it is we 
who are, by comparison at any rate, the 
slow players. By showing us this you 
have done us good, I think, and I hope 
that we shall hurry up accordingly. 
Your players have taught us, too, some- 
thing in the matter of temperament, 
though whether one people can imitate 
another’s temperament is doubtful. The 
American takes more trouble over the 
game than the Englishman, he gets les- 
sons, he practices, and yet when the 
match arrives he plays it gaily, with a 
joke never far away from his lips. We 
do not work so hard at the game, and 
yet when we come to a match we are apt 
to grow somber and solemn. Sandy Head 
says in his book that when he was young 
he was reproved by a famous Scottish 
caddie of the old school with the words, 
“No Champion was ever freevolous.” I 
wish you could teach us the secret of 
putting a little efficient frivolity into our 
Championship golf. 

Another point of a different kind, in 


which I hope we shall learn something 
from you is that of public golf. There are 
now a large number of Municipal Courses 
in Scotland where golf has always been 
the people’s game, but England still lags 
behind. It is beginning to wake up in the 
matter now, but we have still a long way 
to go in order to catch up with—let us 
say, Chicago or Toledo—indeed I don’t 
suppose in the least we shall ever do that, 
but we can try to put ourselves right. 


Trivial Misunderstandings 


cE is painfully easy to take games too 
seriously. It is easy to write solemn 
Nonsense about them, and to exaggerate 
their importance. Yet in one respect I 
don’t think one can easily exaggerate 
their importance, namely their very great 
value in promoting friendliness and good 
feeling between the nations that play 
them. The harm that may be done by 
some trivial misunderstanding, the good 
that can be done by international] matches 
fought out in the right spirit, it is hard to 
measure. As far as golf is concerned I 
think nothing but good has been done. 
My kind correspondent says in his letter: 
“Of course there was only a handful of 
us, but we are widely separated, and our 
bit in the way of propaganda may well 
have its value”. I am sure it will and 
the more teams of such good sportsmen 
come over to us, and the more we can do 
in returning such visits, the better for 
both of us, ‘and all of us. Winning the 
Walker Cup is a great thing, and we 
only wish we could have done it, but 
the playing for it is much greater. 
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GREATEST of all instruments of music is the Organ. 
For in itself it is all instruments. It brings the mellow 
tones of wood, the flare of brass, the lilt of strings. It 
responds to every mood and every craving. Within its 
slender pipes are a myriad voices that wait a touch to 
set them free, bearing the majesty of an orchestral sym- 
phony or the simplest folk-song of the shepherd’s reed. 
Wherever the spirit of music is a welcome guest, above 
all other instruments the Organ stands beloved. 
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Estey Residence Organs, built by the oldest and 
best known firm of organ builders, are designed speci- 
fically for the homes in which they are to be installed. 
Their arrangement, their volume and their tonal qual- 
ities are always exactly appropriate to the requirements 
they are intended to supply. And they may be played 
by the human organist, or you may merely sit and listen 
while the Estey Organist gives the interpretation of a 
master to any music you may select. 


The Estey Organ Company, Brattleboro, Vermont 
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VANITY FAIR 


For a Lyric Theater in America 


(Continued from page 71) 


always makes for success, esprit de corps. 
In each the company was aware of the na- 
ture and quality of the piece it was play- 
ing, and it worked in variations of that 
genial and sophisticated atmosphere. It 
was simply against the tone of the Princess 
shows to be dull; and I, whq like nearly 
all musical shows, found in them my 
treatest delight. 


The Dillingham Productions 

bors passed into something else, be- 

cause they were exquisitely propor- 
tioned on a small scale—the scale, by the 
way, of The Beggar’s Opera, which they 
resembled—and the whole tendency of 
the time was toward elaboration. They 
involved small choruses, little eccentric 
dancing, and required no humorist hors 
de texte. I count it a triumph for Mr. 
Dillingham as well as for the others con- 
cerned, that they have been able to pre- 
serve so much of the Princess in some of 
the Globe productions. The best of 
these, I think, is Good Morning, Dearie. 
It has an adequate plot; it has room for 
Harlan Dixon, a fine dancer; for Ada 
Lewis, an expert broad comédienne; for 
Maurice and his partner; for a large danc- 
ing chorus, and for tricks; better still, it 
did little to hinder Jerome Kern. It was 
here that Kern took the most famous of 
waltzes and implicated it masterfully in 
a blues; and here that all the seductive- 


| ness and gaiety of the Princess music 


returned with Ka-lu-a and Didn’t You 
Believe? There were a few faults in the 
production; the décor lacked freshness, 
although it did not actually offend; and 


| the Chinese scene was hackneyed. But 


on the whole it is the best musical comedy 
I have seen since the Princess shows. 
What forced us to be elaborate was not 
the memory of the Viennese type, but the 
growing complexity of revue, always 
cutting into musical comedy. It should 
be noted that Around the Map (which I 
hold the best musical comedy—not 
operetta—I saw before the Princess 
shows) first brought Joseph Urban into 
the field, taking him from the Boston 
Opera House and pushing him on the 


| way to Ziegfeld, where he was tardily 


recognized by the Metropolitan, for whom 
he has made Oberon. Around the Map 
had some twenty scenes; it dealt with a 
trip round the world in search of safety 


| socks, and was all gay (with Elsie Alder), 
| all good music (with Caryll), and showed 
| only the beginnings of elaboration. But 


Mr. Berlin’s two shows and a host of 
others indicated that musical comedy, to 
survive, would have to appear lavish. 
Comparatively simple shows still occur, 
such as Tangerine; but we seem to be 
committed to something fairly elaborate 
—in music, as in the Le-Baron-Kreisler 
pieces; in décor, as in the Shubert-Century 


| productions; in stars and “stunts”, as in 
| the Dillingham shows. 





The Dean 


| DO not pretend to cover the ground, 
and to name all the names, in this 
sketch; not even to characterize all the 
types. I don’t know what to say about 
Mary, in which George M. Cohan worked 
a chorus into a state of frantic energy, 
and for which Hirsch composed The Love 
Nest; nor of twenty other individual suc- 
cesses. One composer remains whose 
work is often so good, whose case is so 
illuminating, that he must be considered. 


That is Victor Herbert. It should be said 
at once that, even long after his early 
successes, he composed a fine musical 
comedy, The Only Girl. The difficulty 
about Mr. Herbert is that he has suc- 
cumbed to the American habit of thinking 
that grand opera is great opera. I have 
heard him at one of his premiéres, speak- 
ing from the conductor’s dais to assure 
the audience that the present piece was 
in the high line of operetta, that more 
pieces like it would put an end to the 
vulgarity of musical shows. The regretta- 
ble fact was that The Madcap Princess 
put an end to nothing but itself; I recall, 
perhaps incorrectly, that Ann Swinburne 
was in it, and that it had a good patter 
song; the rest was doleful. Whereas two 
weeks later, in the same house, I heard 
The Lady of the Slipper, in which Mr. 
Herbert, having set out to write an or- 
dinary simple musical show, proved him- 
self a thoroughly competent composer, 
full of ingenuity, interest, taste and in- 
vention. If he had only taken his eyes 
off the Metropolitan Opera House, he 
would probably have been the best of the 
lot today. He suffers—although he is 
vastly respected—because he has failed 
in respect to the fine art of the musical 
show. 


A Complicated Synthesis 

Ts wonderful thing about that art is 

that it is made up of varied elements 
which are fused into something greater 
than themselves. There is a song and 
dance by Julia Sanderson, who is not a 
great artist; or the sudden apparition of a 
little man pursued in a harem, bounding 
upon a scarlet pouffe six feet in diameter 
and nuzzling like a dog—Jimmy Barton, 
in fact; and the rambling story told by 
Percival Knight in The Quaker Girl; or 
the drunken scene by Clifton Crawford in 
The Peasant Girl; there is In the Night 
from The Queen of the Movies, or Johnny 
Dooley falling out of the clerk’s desk in 
Listen, Lester; there is Donald Brian, the 
perpetual jeune premier, or the amazing 
Spanish song in Apple Blossoms, or a 
setting designed by Norman-Bel Geddes, 
or costumes by Helen Dryden, or the 
Little Man song from The Dollar Princess, 
or the entrance of the Bulgarians in The 
Chocolate Soldier, or the wickedly expert 
prosody of Brian Hooker. 

What is it takes all of these and com- 
poses them into something beautiful 
and entertaining? Skill in production is 
part of it, but not all; for the same ele- 
ments, color, light, sound, movement, 
can be combined into other forms which 
lack that particular air of urbanity, of 
well-being, of rich contentment and inter- 
est which is the special atmosphere of 
musical shows. I can only find a word 
and say that the secret resides in it: high 
spirits. For.a musical comedy, even a 
sentimental one, must be high-spirited in 
execution—that was the lesson of an un- 
sentimental one, The Beggar’s Opera— 
and at the same time there must be some 
courage, some defiance of nature and 
sound sense, a feeling for fantasy which 
means that the life of the spirit is high 
even when the life of the body is in chains. 

It is for this freedom of the spirit, re- 
leased by music as always and diverted 
by all the other elements in them, that 
these shows are cherished. It is, natu- 
rally, as a counter attack on solemnity 
that I am going to found my theater. 
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In Star Shirts 


A SMART ADDITION TO 
STAR EXCLUSIVE SHIRTINGS 


. Nothing could be more typical of 

TRaot marx the best traditions of Bond Street 

or Fifth Avenue than these STAR 

STARK tailored Shirts, of “COUISIANE”. 

NEWYORK Exquisite French Printings in cor- 

rect designs and a variety of colorings upon a 

beautifully woven plain fabric. As befits the busi- 

ness shirt, both the carefully designed collar-to- 

match and the cuffs are laundered, while bosoms 
may be had plain or pleated. 


Well ‘dressed men are learning that custom-shirt 
fabric, fit and workmanship are assured in all 
shirts bearing the STAR label. 


Obtainable—ready-to-wear —at best shops 


CTA 
SHIRT 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


267 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
52 CHAUNCY ST..BOSTON. MASS. 


s “Makers of Fine Shirts for over Three Generations” 











Todiha 


VANITY FAIR 


Jobroro 


(Continued from page 45) 


THE spokesman blushed and stam- 
mered, but persisted: 

_ “Naturally, Miss—Madam, but—er— 
Just what were they arguing about?” 

She twisted and rubbed one bare foot 
around in the sand in primaeval em- 
barrassment, while the other men glared 
at the ill-bred spokesman. 

Just then a little child ran from the 
brake, crying: 

“Mamma! mamma! oooh! looky at the 
gentlemen! Are they some more papas 
for me?” 

“Sh-h-h!” said Edna. 

But the obstinate spokesman pointed 
to the child staring round the corner of 
the maternal hip and enquired: 

“And who is that?” 

“That? Why, that—why, this is—his 
name is Todiha Jobroro. And I am Mrs. 
Jobroro.” 


(THE spokesman turned to one of the 
party who acted as interpreter. He 
boasted of knowing eighty-four languages, 
three hundred “patoises” and no end of 
pidgins. The interpreter repeated the 
name “Jobroro” and scratched his head, 
mumbling: “It sounds a little like Ibo. 
But the Ibos are a million miles from 
here. It might be Dayak, but the head- 
hunters could hardly have got this far.” 

He stepped forward with keen ethnolog- 
ical curiosity: 

“Excuse me, madame, but Jobroro 
sort of stumps me. I can’t just place it. 
Did your son have a native teacher, or 
was your husband a—was he named after 
somé native god or something?” 

“Oh, no. The boy’s name is good old 
American. I named him after his fath- 
ex.” 
“His fathers—z—z?” 

“Yes! You see, I was a stenographer 
with the Shanghai branch of the Ibapco.” 

“The Ibapco? That’s another new one 
on me.” 

“Tt’s short for International Baking 
and Pastry Company. kind of con- 
densed name, like Nabisco and Remco 
and companies of that sort.” 

“ey see. ” 


we you see, when it came to 
naming my darling baby here, 
after my husbands—I had all the hus. 
bands there were in this part of the 
country—Tom, Dick and Harry; Jones, 
Brown and Robinson. And of course | 
couldn’t be quite sure. I didn’t want to 
hurt any of their feelings—their feelingses, 
They were such nice gentlemen—to me— 
though I couldn’t seem to make them 
like each other as much as they loved me. 
And after the baby came, they—well, 
they quarreled terribly. So, after the 
longest time and the most awful worry- 
ing, I decided to name him Todiha 
Jobroro, because—you see—don’t you?” 

“T see,” said the spokesman. 

“T see,” said the interpreter. 

And the others all said they saw. She 
moaned on: 

“And one day—oh, I'll never forget 
the day—though of course, I don’t know 
what day it was—no calendar having 
come ashore—but anyway, I’ll never 
forget that day whenever it was. The 
dear, darling boys met here at this very 
spot and started a little argument and— 
well, before I could reach them and 
separate them—I don’t know who killed 
which—but here they were! all as dead 
as they could be. And mea lone widow— 
three widows at once, you might say. 
And I had nothing to live for but the 
baby, poor little”—here her sobs broke 
forth afresh—‘‘poor lit-tle To-di-ha Jo- 
bro-ro—oh, oh!” 


Tz guano hunters were overcome 
with sympathy. They surrounded 
her, murmuring their consolations. She 
leaned heavily on three of them. 

When she was somewhat calm, she 
asked how the visitors came to stop at 
her island. When she learned the purpose 
of their call, she had just strength enough 
left to claim the territory as her property 
and to make a business-like contract by 
which she licensed them to mine the 
island on a royalty basis. 

Now she lives luxuriously in Paris, and 
is known as the Guano Queen. Her son 
is familiarly called Prince Todiha. 


The Religion of the Witches 


(Continued from page 63) 


God forbid that I should regret the 
witches—or the fairies (which have long 
been explained as an aboriginal mound- 
dwelling dwarf race reduced to conceal- 
ment and extinction by the invaders) or 
the Greek myths (which latter have ruth- 
lessly been resolved into scientific and 
metaphysical terminology by disciples 
of Frazer and Freud combined). Every 
advance in man’s knowledge of himself I 
hold to be a worthy thing. But it is dis- 
concerting sometimes to see man as he is 
coming more and more to be shown us, 
alone beneath a naked sky, shorn of all 
his protecting powers, without gods, with- 
out mystic sanctions, without even the 
prestige of rank. It gave me pain to read 


Miss Murray’s book: I winced before its 
picture of crass and ignorant humanity, 
practising spells, trying to make each 
other ill, dying martyrs to some sordid 
cult. The fiendish agents of the Powers of 
Darkness which the Inquisitors believed 
the witches to be, and the good house- 
wives put to death by fanaticism of which 
werecently believed them to have been the 
guiltless victims, are both more satisfac- 
tory to the ideal than the creatures whose 
confessions we read here. So much 
worse then for the ideal! We are getting 
closer and closer every day to the real 
man. And perhaps nothing in history will 
ever have required greater courage than 
to face it and then go on! 
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Welte Philharmonic Pipe Organ in a residence in Brooklyn, N. Y. 


This organ is placed in a specially designed music room--two stories high—the uppet photograph showing the Main Organ with 
keyboard Console and grille for tone outlet. The Main Organ is installed in a hollow tile basement chambet. The lower view tepre- 
sents a charming balcony effect. Over this balcony will be noted a ceiling grille. An Echo Organ is built in a chamber to the left, the 
tone coming through a grille in the ceiling. The organ is playable both manually upon its keyboards and by Recorded Rolls which 
reproduce, with photographic accuracy, the personal playing of the distinguished organists of Europe and America. 


THE WELTE PHILHARMONIC RESIDENCE PIPE ORGAN 


MAY BE HEARD INFORMALLY, AT ANY TIME, AT 
THE WELTE-MIGNON STUDIOS, 665; FIFTH AVENUE, AT 53rd STREET, NEW YORK 


ALSO OWNER OF THE WORLD-FAMOUS ORIGINAL WELTE-MIGNON 
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—economy. 
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VANITY FAIR 


More About the Suit Double 


(Continued from page 78) 


shown that the no-trumper must be pretty 
nearly all clubs. The danger is in letting 
that suit be called, which of course it was, 
over the Broker’s answer of two hearts. 
It would have been better to double the 
three clubs than to go to three hearts, 
which every one passed, as three odd in 
hearts was all they could make. The no- 
trumper would have been set for two 


| tricks and thirty aces. 
| 


ONE deal was rather interesting from 


the fact that it brought about the not 
uncommon situation of forcing a partner 
to bid who does not want to bid; but 
would rather sit tight and lead. 


The Divorcee 
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The Doctor 


The Doctor dealt and bid no-trump. 
Why he did not think this a good spade 
bid, except that the score was 24 to O 
against him on the rubber game, and he 
wanted to get out with three odd, it is 
difficult to say. The Broker passed; but 
the Debutante doubled. This is typical 
of the doubles that have nothing to rec- 
ommend them except that they can 
support either major suit. 

When the dealer passed, the Broker 
called the hearts, and then the Doctor 
went to the spades, the Debutante going 
on to three hearts. When this got round 
to the Divorcee, she doubled, and the 
Debutante, disappointed at their not 
going on with the spades, redoubled, to 
frighten them back into the black suit. 

This ruse failed, as they all passed. 
The spade nine was led and the declarer 
stayed off the first round, reading the 
Doctor for four spades only, as he did not 
bid them originally. This would give his 
partner three, and declarer a safe ruff on 
the third round, with a trump finesse over 
the doubler. 

When the nine held the trick, the five 
of spades followed, the ace went up from 


| dummy, but the Divorcee over-trumped 
| the Broker on the third round, and led 


the queen of clubs, covered by the king 
and won by the ace. The club jack won 


| the return, and the Doctor made his 
| little trump on the third round. 





Another winning spade, and again the 
Broker was over-trumped. The Divorcee 
laid down her ace of diamonds and led 


another club, on which the Doctor put 
the ace of trumps. Eight tricks, against 
a contract to make nine, redoubled, 809 
points. 

If the no-trumper is left alone, the 
Broker will open the diamonds, forcing 
the ace. The spade nine will be covered 
by the ace, and three diamond tricks win, 
by the finesse against the ten. When the 
heart comes through, the jack forces the 
ace. Now there is no way to get dummy in 
to lead another spade. The ace and an- 
other club is the best chance, but that lets 
in the club king and the king of hearts, 
holding the Doctor down to the odd trick, 
instead of giving him 800 in penalties. 


Answer to the September Problem 


HIS was the distribution in Problem 
LI, in which the chief difficulty was to 
meet the defences open to the adversaries. 
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There are no trumps, and Z leads. Y 
and Z want four tricks. This is how they 
get them: 

Z starts with the spade. If A ducks it 
and B discards a heart, Y will win the 
trick with the ten or queen, and will lead 
queen of clubs. If B puts on the king, Z 
wins the ace, makes his ace of hearts and 
then leads the losing club, putting A in, 
who must give Y a spade trick; Y having 
discarded both his diamonds. 

If B does not cover the queen of clubs, 
Y leads a diamond for the next trick, 
putting B in, and Z must make his two 
aces. 

If A puts the ace of spades on the first 
trick, and B sheds a heart, A must lead 
the clubs. This forces A to lose two spade 
tricks at the end, when Z puts him in 
with the losing club. This is supposing B 
covers the queen of clubs with the king, 
when A has to lead the clubs. If B will 
not play the king, Y’s queen of clubs wins, 
and he makes the spade queen and leads 
the diamond. 

If B discards a diamond instead of a 
heart on the first trick, when A wins it, 
and A leads a club for the second trick, 
B must put the king of clubs on the queen, 
or Y will make two diamonds at once, and 
then the spade queen. If A leads a heart 
instead of a club, Z wins whatever heart 
B plays and lays down his ace of clubs. 
If B keeps the king, he loses two hearts. 
If he plays the king, A loses two spades. 
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The Smart Double Breasted Sac Suit with the 
soft long rolling lapel, is the latest English mode 


What the Englishman 
Wears so Well 


There is a certain unstudied air of perfect 
grooming about the clothes of an English 
gentleman which marks unmistakably the 
master hand of the expert English Tailor. 

Maenson Excuvsia Overcoats, Top Coats, 
Sports Clothes and Sac Suits are the finest 
expression of English ready-to-wear clothes. 
Made in England from fabric to finish and 
tailored with the correct English skill which 
comes only from generations of experience. 

Maenson Exciusia Ciotues are sold 
by a store in your locality whose name will 
be sent on application. 


Joseph May&Sons,Ltd. 
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VANITY FAIR 


Ambitious Adventures 


(Continued from page 56) 


are cross, dispirited, low in your mind. 
Seek one of the nearby municipal pools, 
and there stretch your tired body in the 
cooling waters. You will return home 
remade, refreshed. Or perhaps you are 
a bond salesman. All day long you rush 
from one anxious customer to another, 
rapidly selling your fresh bonds as you 
go. The day is scarcely long enough for 
you. By noon you have sold your entire 
stock. You have to return to the down- 
town office for more—some of the new, 
afternoon bonds. Footsore and weary, 
you droop yourself home. What could 
be more refreshing to fatigued muscles 
and aching limbs than a swim of say, two 
or three miles?” 

There was something beautiful in this 
enthusiasm. The touching innocence of 
Miss Hansen’s allusion to the bond busi- 
ness attracted me very much. Somewhere 
in the article was a reference to the 
author’s swimming school; and to this, 
after a telephone interview, I repaired 
with a neat blue bathing suit, suitable for 
a merman in the early forties. Being 
somewhat nervous, I had considerable 
trouble getting the thing hooked up over 
my left shoulder. The button flap hung 
down in the middle of my back, and I 
twisted and squirmed and almost dis- 
located my arm before it was finally cap- 
tured and I stepped forth. 

There was my instructress waiting for 
me at the margin of the pool. She was 
exactly according to specifications. I 
can award her no higher praise. 

“Miss Hansen,” I said, ‘“‘I have read 
your interesting article on swimming, and 
it attracted me very much. My wish is 
to begin all over again, to master some 
of the strokes and methods of modern 
swimming.” 

“Quite so,” replied Miss Hansen, who 
managed somehow to be both business- 
like and pleasant. “You probably do 
almost everything wrong. Will you 
kindly swim across the pool?” 

I did so, feeling extraordinarily self- 
conscious. My powerful breast-stroke 
aroused a faint smile. 

“Yes,” said Miss Hansen, “it is as I 
thought. You do not relax. Your entire 
body is rigid. Your head is thrown back 
as if you were afraid of the water.” 

I didn’t tell the young lady that I 
thought I was just a little afraid 
of it, but she evidently divined this, 
for she continued, “The greatest cause 
of drowning is fear, panic. You must 
absolutely rid your mind of this, and 
then you must relax, absolutely, in body 
and mind. See, I will show you how to 


float.” 


She lay like a lily on the pool’s surface, 
face downwards, arms outstretched, until 
I thought she would suffocate. 

“Try it,” she said. 

I did so, and sank rapidly toward the 
bottom. 

“You see, I can’t float that way. I 
sink,” I protested. 

“That is because you do not really re. 
lax,” she said. “‘ Now, try again. See, do 
it this way; instead of trying to float un- 
assisted, rest your hands on the edge of 
the pool, so. That’s it. This will give 
you confidence. Now let the body muscles 
entirely relax. There, that’s better; do 
you see how naturally you float?” 

It was even so! For the first time in 
my life, I actually felt that water might 
once have been my native element. It 
was a thrilling, a marvelous sensation, 
This simple first step of lying in the water 
in an informal way occupied the entire 
lesson. In the succeeding ones we took 
up the rudiments of various strokes. The 
arm movements, the kick, breathing, the 
nose, and so on. The kick bothered me 
frightfully. For years I had been striking 
out sideways, which is all wrong. The 
movement is described in Miss Hansen's 
manual “as an upward and downward 
thrash, never more than a foot wide, 
making it short and snappy.” The book- 
let goes on to say, “Of course the be- 
ginner will experience a few difficulties, 
among which perhaps the most annoying 
will be trying to make the feet remain 
on top. This has proved awkward for 
some and, should one find this the case, 
it will be wise to have another person 
assist by holding the toes lightly on the 
surface.” 

We tried this, Sigrid—as I had begun 
to call her—and I; and it certainly 
helped a lot. By working hard and doing 
my homework conscientiously, I made 
excellent progress. I must admit that I 
could never compete successfully with 
my young nephews and nieces. If I had 
only had Miss Hansen as a teacher earlier 
in my youth, there might have been a 
different story to tell. But I am content. 
I enjoy my lessons. My progress is good— 
I got an A-plus in floating last week. I 
love my work, and I am devoted to my 
teacher. She has taught me one thing 
greater than swimming. As I said to her 
one evening as we were driving home 
from the theater, in that quiet, lovely hour 
before the great city sleeps, “Sigrid,” 
I said, “‘do you know you have taught me 
one beautiful thing. When I am with 
you, all the cares and worries in the world 
slip away, and I feel that I can really 
relax.” 
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Late Autumn—and Your 
Country Clothes 


Autumn colours are abroad in the land—those rich, dim, dusty shades that lie between 
the reds and the browns, with here and there a note of primrose .yellow or vivid 
scarlet. To be really successful, country clothes for this time of year must not only 
be warmer and longer-sleeved; they must tone into the autumn background in both 
texture and colour. Light woollen materials and lustreless crepes are appropriate. 
And all those shades of brown and beige that the mode thinks so well of are at their 
best. 


Coming as they do between summer sports clothes and clothes for really cold weather, 
some of us are of the opinion that we can get along without these good-looking 
autumn things—just a bit extravagant, don’t you think? 


But not if we find them in an envelope and produce them full-grown for a negligible 
dollar or so, in the way Vogue makes possible for its best friends. Here’s an idea of 
what we mean—sketched on this page. And every exhibit in the little collection has 
been chosen, not only for its smartness and its appropriateness but also for its sim- 
plicity of construction. 


Who wouldn’t feel good for a hike, or a game of golf, in a little tub flannel blouse 
with well-cut long sleeves that don’t bind anywhere, and a sports collar like the one 
shown in No. F 7335? See how the sleeve-frill carries out the collar idea; notice the gay 
ribbons at throat and wrist. No. F 7334 is a bit different, but no less appropriate. 
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Blouse No. F 7334 
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Blouse No. F 7335 
Price $ .65 Price$ .65 


The cross-stitch design is No. F 564—a chance for a bit 
of colour—and if you don’t make the blouse in bright 
soft silk crepe, you might try silk alpaca or silk broad- 
cloth. The first blouse, as you’ve no doubt divined, is 
easier for the figure that hasn’t completely subdued 
its curves. 


Pleats, as one sees from No. F 7339, haven’t by any 
means left the mode, even though these particular pleats 
are in front only—much the least expensive place to 
have them, by the way. The scarf collar with Design 
No. F 580 embroidered on the ends of it may be dis- 
pensed with if one’s taste turns to severity in tub flannel 
or serge rather than to a softer effect in wool crepe. 


A one-piece dress of good-looking rough woollen material 
is a real investment—a dress that needs no trimming 
but collar and cuffs. Such a design as No. F 7226 
might be made in soft shades of brown, with collar 
and cuffs of natural-coloured linen—or beige crepe de 
chine—with the hems turned over on the right side. 


And of course you need one of those smart woolly 
coats—straight line, long or three-quarters, big as to 
cuffs, enveloping as to collar. And could it look 
better than No. F 7267? If you have a bit of badger 
fur, you can dispense with, the collar in its dis- 
tinguished favour. And if you prefer a shorter coat, 
you can leave off the bottom section. You have no 
idea, by the way, how easy such a coat is to make— 
just a few long seams. 





PATTERN 


SERVICE 


19 West Forty-Fourth Street, New York City 


Illustrations copyrighted by Vogue 
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| The Greystone 
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| Hickey-Freeman 





| Utterly English and therefore ab- 
solutely correct. A low waisted, 
| ventless coat with full back, a 
waistcoat without points, and full 
trousers with or without pleated 
i waistband. 


| At leading stores 
| throughout the country 


| Hickey-Freeman Go. 
. ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
| New York Office, 200 Fifth Ave. 
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Complicated 


VANITY FAIR 


Love Affairs 


(Continued from page 50) 


there are places where we wished every- 
body would hurry along. But there are 
also places where we had a perfectly fine 
time; and looking back, and marking off 
the one notable exception of Donald 
Meek, it seems that our good times were 
all when Kelly or Miss Gordon were there. 

We wish we could think of some way to 


| suggest that a comedy is fragile, with- 


out actually saying it. The more we see 
of Tarkington comedies, for instance, the 
more we realize that “fragile” isn’t what 
we mean. And yet we never yet have 
described a Tarkington piece without 
saying fragile, not merely once, but three 
or four times. What we should like to say 
is that when anything is really happening 
in one of these plays, it isn’t light, or 
fragile, or inconsequent at all, but is of 
the stoutest kind of human material. 
But there are always long stretches in 
between, when absolutely nothing is 
happening. This waters the whole thing 
down. 

Kelly and Miss Gordon do almost their 
best work in sustaining Tweedles between 
the Tarkington islands. Donald Meek does 
his great service in the five minutes when 
he has superb material. We do not mean 
to take away from him anything of his 
rightful glory. He convulsed an audience 
as we have seldom seen one convulsed by 


| anybody. But, after all, though he might 


have given a little less, if he had got a 
great deal less he would have deserved 
nothing, for Tarkington wrote for him the 
most effective single scene in the play. 


The Good Old Days is the current 
Aaron Hoffman offering. There is no 
use denying that we laughed at the top of 
our lungs time after time. It is low-grade 
stuff, and some of the jokes positively 
made us sick, but some of the others cer- 
tainly didn’t. It is a Prohibition play 
but there is no mistaking the fact that 
Mr. Hoffman is heartily against Prohi- 
bition. His earnestness was apparent, 
More than that, it was deeply shared by 
its first-night audience, who, for the first 
few minutes, interrupted every few lines 
to endorse the Hoffman sentiments with 
hearty applause. The Good Old Days was 
funny enough to swing its spectators 
from a mood of righteous and thorough 
indignation to one of almost hysterical 
laughter. That is probably as good a way 
as any to fight Prohibition, and cer. 
tainly it is a pleasanter way to spend an 
evening than with the fiercer sentiments, 
The play touches on the war rather alarm- 
ingly at the beginning, and we were a 
little afraid that we were going to have to 
hear about the German atrocities all over 
again; but Mr. Hoffman thought better of 
it. During the first act, the curtain was 
lowered for ten seconds to indicate the 
lapse of four years, and the war lapsed at 
the same time. 

George Bickel and Charles Winninger 
help to make The Good Old Days funny; 
but Mathilde Cottrelly, who in her time 
has done better acting than Bickel or 
Winninger ever dreamed of, was almost a 
complete loss to the production, 


Blessed Be the Map-Makers 


(Continued from page 77) 


nical and professional class of post-gradu- 
ate students of topography. For the 
motor-maps leave out such a tremendous 
lot. Though they may be reputable, 
God-fearing maps, uninfluenced by any 
inn-keeper, yet they are invariably preju- 
diced by one thing. They show only the 
good roads. That is their avowed pur- 
pose. They are narrow-minded, un- 
Christian. They leave out the bad roads 
entirely. 

Now, I like bad roads. I may say that, 
just as with people, I sicken horribly of 
the continually good; I like occasionally 
highways and individuals that are rough 
and tough, that wander into dark valleys 
and wild, romantic places. 

These disreputable roads I find on 
those exquisite creations, the topographi- 
cal maps issued by the Government at 
Washington. Oh, blessed U.S. A., for 
those alone I am your abject slave for- 
ever! For there, if you please, are maps 
as is maps. Nothing is omitted. Every 
lane and by-way winds its way. We have 
all experienced the hopeless thrill of 
longing as we have passed by some in- 
viting, green tunnel which wound off 
from our appointed route. How we 
should love to take it! Where did it go 
to? These poignant questions used to go 
unsolved. 

But the answers are all on the govern- 


| ment maps. Frequently I haul up by the 


road-side; produce my map and locate 
the branch route, and trace it through its 
wanderings to its destination. Fre- 
quently I take them, those heavenly, little, 


lost, back-country roads, and great and 
mysterious are the joys of sombre woods 
and high hills, crumbling old houses and 
silent lakes, through which they lead me. 
I have watched roads die and fade away 
and become abandoned and impossible, 
but they still show on the map; and the 
memory of when I was last able to get 
through them is precious. 


To Whom One is Never a God 
O* course, my family think I am crazy. 

They are convinced that my one 
object in life is to get them and the car 
into some hopelessly isolated and out-of- 
the-way position, whence we will all 
emerge twenty years later and register at 
the first tavern as Mr. & Mrs. Rip Van 
Winkle and family. 

But I do not heed their jeers; I am con- 
soled by the very object of their ridicule. 
Frequently, I have seen husbands fret and 
curse and stew while sitting in their cars, 
waiting for their loved ones to finish their 
shopping or permanent waving, or some- 
thing of the sort. Nothing like that ever 
troubles me. Left by myself, I instantly 
reach for the left-hand door pocket, 
wherein resides a splendid assortment of 
maps. I spread one out, and instantly 
my mind passes into space. When the 
family appears an hour later, I fold it up 
with a sigh of satisfaction. I have 
travelled far, and made great plans for 
future voyaging. Blessed be the map- 
makers; for theirs is the kingdom of the 
earth. 

Columbus, old scout, I salute you! 
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Kimball Town Cabriolet on Marmon Phaeton Chassis 
Built for Dr. Frank X. Walls, Chicago, Illinois 


Upon request special designs for any make of 
chassis will be submitted for your approval. 


C. P. KIMBALL & CO. 


Michigan Blvd. and Pershing Road 
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For pleasant Winter motoring you need the Allen Shutter 
Front. | 
Saves gasoline, oil and battery. Gives perfect radiation at 
all times; effective summer and winter. 

So simple, anyone can put on quickly and easily, nothing 
to get out of order. 

Positive hand control from the dash, and the price is only 

$15.00 complete. Best at any price. 


Write for Illustrated Folder 


THE ALLEN AUTO SPECIALTY CO. 


Makers of the Famous Allen Tire Case 
22 West 61st Street, New York 2013 Michigan Ave., Chicago 








SWEATERS 


Forgolf,formotoring, 
for general utility— 
must have quality, 
style. and durability. 


Jaeger has specialized 
in this sweater which 

- conforms to all speci- 
fications. It is made 
of natural tan camel 
hair and trimmed 
alongtheedge andtop 
of pockets with natu- 
ral brown alpaca as 
shown. The yarns are 
soft and the color 
tones are in excel- 
lent taste. 


Priced at $12.50 
Other sweaters in 

















wool, camel hair, al- 
— and .kashmir 


rom $10.50 to $40.00. 
Orders by mail have our prompt attention 





Boston New York San Francisco 
402 Boylston St. 306 Fifth Ave.—58 Nassau St. 218 Post St. 
Philadelphia Chicago 
1701 Chestnut St. 222 No. Michigan Ave. 















































Jaeger-Specialists in 
apparel of fine wool 
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“the snap that lasts a lifetime” 





It’s been our life’s job to put 
into the Kum-a-part what it 
will take you a lifetime to 
wear out. 

Very likely the design you 
admire zs a _Kum-a-part but 
you want to be SURE. Look 
at the back when you buy; 
if the name Kum-a-part is 
there, it’s genuine. 


Up to $25.00 the pair 


Send for Correct Dress 
Chart F 
The Baer & Wilde Company 
Attleboro, Mass. 


Exclusive makers of Kum-a-part 


Kuff Buttons and Belt Buckles 
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VANITY FAIR 


Casanova: A Gentleman 


(Continued from page 61) 


making the cards do as he wanted. His 
money cost him little. His facility with 
old ladies and the million of which he 
eased the Marquise d’Urfe enabled him to 
finance his more youthful conquests. He 
scattered his gold nobly, and looked on 
the inventory of his doles with complai- 
sance. First on the list is the “famous 
poppy colored gown of gros de Tours 
faced in sable”; further down, is ‘‘a robe 
of gray satin finished with lace and two 
others, not so costly but more resplendent, 
the first of a superb satin, striped with 
apple green and pink, and bordered in 
the best taste with flowers made of 
plumes, the second likewise of satin, but 
cerulean in color, sewn with knots of a 
thousand flowers and looped with lace”. 

All this seems to us charming; our 
adventurer reveals himself as a connois- 
seur in apparel. He loves everything that 
shines, tinkles or becomes iridescent under 
the hands of women or when close to 
their throats or lips: fans of mother of 
pearl, miniatures framed in diamonds, 
enameled rings whose secret locks disclose 
tiny portraits, ponderous pendants, tor- 
toise shell boxes filled with the excellent 
black snuff of Havana. 

On every page of his book he fixes 
sketches of pretty women. Here, it is “a 
comely morning dress with a bodice of 
dimity, laced behind with pink ribbons”. 
Further on, it is ‘a dress of India muslin 
embroidered in golden fleur-de-lis, cling- 
ing ravishingly to a voluptuous form”. 
And again, Esther receives him “in an 
enchanting state, her charming face 
circled with a pretty batiste cap tied with 
a light blue ribbon”. 

Baubles of silver, exquisite tinsels, 
pretty nothings light as air. Spider-thin 
muslins intended rather to excite desire 
than to protect modesty. Gracious 
zentildonne, their dove-throats knotted 
with black velvet, or threaded with 
pearls, their powdered whiteness made 
whiter by patches and rouge. Paint 
which is not to appear natural, “but to 
give pleasure to the eyes which see in it 
promises of disordered rapture and en- 
chanting abandon”. Panniers spreading 
prodigiously, puffed by coquettes lifting 
them over the threshold, or thrust back 
to enter a gondola. Voluminous panniers 
covered with gildings, precious stones, fur 
and flowers of porcelain, whose amplitude 
makes the powdered head smaller, the 
waist more slender, the foot daintier. 


OU may see them in the paintings of 

Longhi, these ladies of Venice, the 
tricorne over one ear, plying a fan, listen- 
ing to a sonnet, receiving a letter from 
Sigibee, sipping a cup of chocolate or 
thrilling deliciously before the rhinoceros 
in some menagerie. And they seem 
daintier still in those immense palaces, 
whose walls, like the robes of the em- 
presses of Byzantium, change always 


from the rose-pallor of faded roses to the 
rose-purple of raspberry and of pinks, 
Their trains sweep the marble squares, 
their mouths make pretty grimaces at 
silver mirrors with frames of rocaille. 

It is the period of charmingly bad taste, 
The painted furniture is patterned with 
flowers, butterflies and ribbons; the 
commodes of green and vermillion lacquer 
swell with triple drawers. Chinese figures 
cavort among gilded pagodas, flying 
kites. Everything is flowered, fantastic, 
absurd; everywhere there are festoons, 
gildings, astragals. The torches are 
carried by negroes crested with plumes; 
the ceilings of the bedchambers are 
stretched with silk to resemble parasols, 
There are ruffled macaws in Dutch cages, 
and at the end of the garden a grotto of 
shells where a stream of water trickles 
between mosses. The supper table is 
laden: in the center monkeys of Saxony 
porcelain support a salver piled with 
watermelons, sweet mangoes and extrav- 
agant pineapples. A violet glove dips 
into a crystal glass; on the table cloth a 
red spot (of wine or of blood?) shines near 
a black mask. Burning wax is reflected in 
the sconces, a paper lantern catches fire 
and falls, while an enraptured violin 
draws out the latest éoccata of Baldassare 
Galuppi. Such is the scene. 


ASANOVA describes to us with pleas- 

ure his summer house and the “salon 
ornamented with stately looking. glasses, 
lusters of rock crystal, girandoles of 
gilded bronze and a magnificent pier 
glass over a mantle of white marble inlaid 
with little squares of Chinese porcelain 
showing young lovers in pairs. Near this 
was an octagonal room whose side-walls, 
ceiling and floors were entirely covered 
with Venetian mirrors”. 

There he receives his friend Maria 
Maddalena, the nun from Muran, who 
waited for him, dressed as a boy, behind 
the statue of Colleone. She wears “a suit 
of rose-colored velvet, embroidered in 
gold spangles, a richly brocaded waist- 
coat, breeches of black satin, diamond 
buckles, a solitaire on the little finger and 
on the other hand a ring which shows only 
a circle of white satin covered with 
crystal”. We discover in her pocket “a 
gold snuff box, a bonboniere covered with 
real pearls, a superb lorgnette, a batiste 
handkerchief of the finest, imbued rather 
than perfumed with the most precious 
essences, glittering pendants of tiny 
diamonds and finally a little pistol, an 
English flint-lock of pure steel and the 
most beautiful workmanship.” 

It were well enough to close on that 
enigmatic figure, who, standing at the 
base of the rude heroic statue, personifies, 
as well as may be, the soul of Venice, at 
once rapacious and languid, violent and 
disheartened, delicious and, under its 
fantastic disguises, already in dissolution. 
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New to America— 
>» Ben Wade Pipes 


No finer pipes have ever sailed from England. Smart men there 
have smoked Ben Wades for over sixty years—smart men here may 
now view them at leading tobacconists and men’s shops most every- 
where. We will be happy to send a catalog illustrating the various 
shapes—and we will send a free sample package of Hudson’s Bay 
Imperial Mixture—the ideal tobacco for these ideal pipes. 


CANADIAN DEPOoT—BEN WADE (CANADA) LTD., VANCOUVER, B. C. 


PES 








AND HUDSON’S BAY 
TOBACCO 









WHOLESALE 
DISTRIBUTORS 


CHICAGO 








Harcrart & Sons 


336N Michigan Blvd 





Try Them— 
at Our Expense 


The all black cigarette started at Deauville. Now everyone who is 
anyone has Churchill Downs in the humidor. Let us send you a 
complimentary package—try them at our expense. Churchill Downs 
are made up in black, brown or white paper, with gold, silver, plain 
or satin tip, On special order they can be monogrammed. 


Write, and your sample will be mailed at once. 


CHURCHILL DOWNS 





CIGARETTES 


Sold at 
leading Clubs. 
Hotels and 
Tobacconists 
































Hillyness 
$9 


Hieland Calf 


IELAND CALE ~a 


new importation from 


Scotland-has a lustr & 
i. Sturdiness unmatcht. 
Workt into the KILLYNESS 1t 
makes a shoe of markt individ- 


uality. 1 Post Card Brings a Catalog 


¢, John Ward 


ImMNens Shoes 


General Offises : 121 Duane street 
New York City 
Philadelphia Shop 
1221-23 Chestnut street 


just belo the 
Hotel ne 





New York Shops 
1401-03 Broadway 

just belo Times square 
Yad in downtown Manhattan 
Brooklyn and Newar' 

















Established 1874 
2and 4 E. Forty-Fourth Street 
NEW YORK 


ETZEL are tailors for men 
desiring to be groomed 
correctly in every detail—it has 
ever 


been their privilege to 









me Ta ‘ 
erve a distinguished clientele. Gisela tie 
bay Wetzel, 1923 
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Ketchup 







Perfect 
Relish 


MADE FROM FRESH 
RIPE TOMATOES. SPices'' 
GRANULATED CANE SuGaar| 
PURE VINEGAR, ONIONS, SAU 


FREE FROM 
BENZOATE OF SODA 
ARTIFICIAL PRESERVATIVE OR COWR. 
HJ.HEINZ CO. Prrrseurcn,USA 


MARERS 
. 









EsTbd 1869. 


TOMATO 
KETCHUP 





Heinz Tomato Ketchup has a flavor that 
gives to every food a new zest—an invit- 
ing, appetizing, delicious taste. It is made 
in model kitchens of spotless cleanliness, 
from red ripe tomatoes grown where soil 
and climate unite to produce the best. 














VANITY FAIR 


Talent and Genius 


Is Not Genius Actually Far More Common than Talent? 


By DOROTHY RICHARDSON 


| EN Plato was planning his ideal 
commonwealth, he found the poets 


would not fit the pattern and pro- 
posed running them out of the town. 
Today, the poets, once discovered, run 
of their own accord. But genius, though 
its prestige has grown enormously since 
Plato’s day, is still a thorn in the side of 
authority. It is also the central problem 
of modern psychology; and in their efforts 
to draw a circle round the phenomenon 
the psychologists have given the genius 
worshipping capacity of modern society 
some severe shocks, There was a bad 
quarter of an hour at the end of the 
century when they discovered its streak 
of madness, and the pundits of Decadence 
followed with much slaughtering of 
heroes. 

A little later we began to hear of the 
subconscious. Uncanny but comforting, 
a capacious hold-all for mysteries. And 
common humanity, discovered in posses- 
sion of this amazing arriére-boutique, was 
more interesting than ever. Hidden 
away within the workaday being of every 
one of us, unchanging, illimitable, and 
ever new, was the source of art, love and 
religion; the smiling kingdom of Heaven. 
We had heard this before. But here was 
the science for it. Science and faith had 
kissed each other. We could rejoice 
in peace. 

We rejoiced. Until we were startled by 
the announcement that someone had 
found the way into the subconscious, 
investigated the premises and discovered 
all our activities at their single simple 
source. His report was humiliating, until 
we realized that we were hearing, not bad 
news about humanity, but good news 
about sex. If not only our “genius”’, art, 
philosophy and religion, but every one of 
our activities, is a sublimation of—or a 
failure to sublimate—the sex impulse, we 
are not less wonderful, but sex much more 
wonderful than we had supposed. And 
psychology, in shifting the smile of the 
sphinx, is as far as ever from solving her 
riddle. 

There was once an irritable man of 
genius who brushed the problem away. 
Tush, said he, genius is a plain and simple 
thing. Genius is an infinite capacity for 
taking pains. His formula has deservedly 
held its own. It fulfils the one demand of 
a good definition. It defines. But it 
does not define genius. It defines talent, 
which is something far rarer. 


The Secret of Darwin 

| defines the ants, amongst the humbler 

orders of consciousness the most 
talented. It defines the great Darwin. 
We are accustomed to speak of the 
mighty genius of Darwin. Because his 
theory shattered our world, and rebuilt it, 
very far away from our hearts’ desire. It 
forced us to live, until the genius of 
Samuel Butler set Darwin’s facts in their 
right order in the context of reality, in a 
gloomy and uncertain twilight. Looking 
back to the sunshine of earlier days, we 
were tempted to wish that Darwin had 
never been born to enlighten our minds 
and sadden our hearts. Between whiles 
we were inordinately proud of him; 
hardheaded Darwinians with no nonsense 
about us. What a Titan England had 
produced! A Colossus, bestriding the 
world! 

Then the human documents began to 
appear. His life and letters, the lives and 
letters of those who had known him. And 
the Colossus was nowhere to be found. 
In the whole record there is not a trace of 
any one of the characteristics of genius. 
From first to last not a single eccentricity. 
Nothing in the least gey ill to live with. 
And so distressed was this sweet and sim- 


| ple soul over the moral earthquake he had 


produced, so far from desiring to change 
the placid little world of his day, that he 
flouted his own theory to the extent of 
saying that it need not interfere with 
religious belief. 

Our Darwin was no genius. He was a 
supremely talented naturalist. A natural- 
ist with an infinite capacity for taking 
pains. With the enormous, unflaggi 
industry of the semi-invalid, he collected 
and observed in his own small field; and 
presently there stood before his eyes his 
theory, ready-made. 


The Midwife of Genius 

Bu in regarding genius as ordinary, 

Carlyle was right. If anything can 
be called ordinary, genius can. To say 
that genius is universal, that we all have 
it more or less, is to give utterance to a 
truism that has never had a night out. 
But more specifically, we may assert that 
genius is very ordinary and talent rare; 
that genius exists potentially in every 
woman and is sometimes found in men; 
that many men and a few women have 
talent. 

But though separable, talent, that 
which does, and genius, that which sees, 
ought never to be separated. Talent, 
though the more independent of the two 
and able, given sufficient specialist 
knowledge, without possessing a scrap of 
wisdom, to make a tremendous noise in 
the world and draw down much limelight, 
does its best with genius behind it. Genius 
is helpless without talent. If anything is 
to be born of it there must be conscious 
laborious work on the original inspiration. 
Talent is the midwife of genius. Un- 
schooled genius is apt to reel to its doom, 
dealing out destruction as it goes. The 
gift of genius in the individual is nothing 
for human boasting. Its only righteous- 
ness is in the development of the talents 
that belong to it. 

What then of Jane Austen, producing a 
masterpiece, a perfect balance of genius 
and mt, in girlhood? What of Shakes- 

are? 

Well, in the first place, we are all, even 
though we may not lisp in numbers, born 
within the medium of literary art, and 
begin our struggle with it even before we 
can speak. And the phenomenon of Jane 
Austen’s masterpiece produced casually in 
a few weeks has recently been changed to 
the normal spectacle of long patient labor 
upon the original conception. Shakes- 
peare is admittedly inexplicable. A child 
essayist described him the other day as 
“‘a man who wrote plays with a marvelous 
command of highflown language”’. 

The “highflown” language could be 
picked up in the fifteenth century almost 
anywhere. A poet of simple birth, by fre- 
quenting the best circles, would find 
himself swimming in it. But the com- 
mand, the intensive culture, the perfect 
gentlemanly sophistication—these things 
together in a casual barn-strutter, a man 
humbly reared, and excluded from the 
best circles by what, in his day, was held 
to be a low trade, have so shocked our 
sense of probability that many minds have 
clutched willingly at any.theory, no 
matter how grotesque, that offered escape 
from the outrage on common sense. And 
now there is Mr. Looney, whose careful, 
unflustered observation of the surround- 
ing facts, has at last unearthed and given 
to the world the simple, obvious, astound- 
ing explanation. 


The Abuse of Talent 
(THERE is, of course, the other side of 
the picture. Genius either in the com- 
munity or in the individual, may be 
stifled by talent. See the havoc played 
with the synthetic stupor of woman when 

(Continued on page 120) 
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“Oh, if I could only sing! And now 
to answer thts, my life’s great longing, 
comes this wonderful little contrivance, 
the Graduola. With it Ican use a great 
soprano voice ds my own mM elling 
the tones to full power ds though I stood 
on the Grand Opera stage, or softening 
them to the tender cadence of a lullaby 


its fascination 1S beyond words.” 


Period Aeolian-Vocalion 
Italian Console Model in Shaded Walnut 





TRADE MARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


THE ORIGINAL WIDE 
“Wide for Comfort” 


How Clean Are Your Garters ? 


When you are dressing, in gym, locker room, or bath 
house, you needn’t be ashamed of soiled garters. 


They should be kept as clean as your hose or under- 
wear, and they can be if you wear E.Z. Garters. They 
can be washed without injury, by using lukewarm 
water with Lux, Ivory Soap, or any good washing 
compound. Let them dry over night and put on clean, 
cool, comfortable garters in the morning. Wear two 
pairs, alternately—they will last longer. 


E. Z. Garters, the original wide garters, are 25c to $1 
everywhere (original “E. Z.” style or adjustable), and 
the E. Z. Sport Garter. E. Z. Wide Suspenders, $1. 
Made solely by The Thos. P. Taylor Co., Bridge- 
port, Conn., Originators of the Wide-Web Idea. 
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Cabinets of exquisite taste and 
beauty mark the Vocalion un- 
mistakably to the eye. It posses- 
ses also unapproached musical 
quality —a quality which none 
but those long versed in musical 
instrument building could obtain. 


Period Vocalions are priced from Aare 


Convenient terms 


The AEOLIAN COMPANY 


LONDON PARIS 
MADRID MELBOURNE 
SYDNEY 


NEW YORK 


‘Descriptive catalog of Period 
Vocalions sent upon request 


to Department G 


MAN’S SHOP 


for Fall and Winter 


Imported Moor calf, in a mel- 
low shade of tan. The last, a 
smart brogue, with straight 
tip. A sturdy, good looking 
oxford. Eleven Dollars. 


Lord & Taylor 


FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


* Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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Pyorrhea Strikes Four — 
Misses Only One 





When the gums bleed, 


be on guard 


All too few are immune to Pyorrhea. 
The odds are overwhelmingly in its favor. 


Dental records show that four persons out of every five 
past forty, and thousands younger, contract it. 


Tender, bleeding gums are the danger signal. 


When Nature's kindly warning is unheeded, the gums 
recede, the loosened teeth drop out or must be extracted, 
pus-pockets form at their roots, and the poison in them 
floods the system to breed neuritis, rheumatism and 
other diseases. 


After you have gone to your dentist for tooth and 
mouth inspection, brush your teeth, twice daily at least, 
with Forhan’s For the Gums. It is an efficacious, healing 
dentifrice, the formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D. S. 


Forhan’s For the Gums, if used consistently 
and used in time, will prevent Pyorrhea or check 
its progress. It will keep your teeth white and 
clean, your gums firm and healthy. 


Buy a tube of Forhan’s For the Gums 
today. Brush your teeth regularly with it. 
The foremost dentists use and recommend 
it. It is time-tested, beneficial, and pleasant 
to-the taste. At all druggists, 35¢ and 6oc. 









FOR THE GUMS 


‘More than a tooth paste —it checks Pyorrhea 


Formula o7 R. J. Forkan, D. D. S. 
Forhan Company, New York 
Forhan’s, Limited, Montreal 












VANITY FAIR 


Talent and Genius 


(Continued from page 118) 


first she emerged, in numbers, into the 
analytic partisan fighting world of men. 

The feminine intelligentsia, the product 
of fifty years “higher education”, are 
usually brilliant creatures. There is a 
great show of achievement in the arts and 
sciences to their credit. Almost none of it 
bears the authentic feminine stamp. 
Almost the whole could be credited to 
men. But this blind docility, so disastrous 
to women, and still more disastrous to the 
men who mould them, is a phase already 
passing. Feminine genius is finding its 
way to its own materials. 

Of the lack of balance between talent 
and genius in the individual, there is a 
painfully perfect example in a man whose 
work is a permanent battle-ground of 
doctrinaires, Gustave Flaubert. Lack of 
balance is always comic, to the spectator. 
But comedy is tragedy standing on its 
head. And the comedy of Gustave 
Flaubert is like all other comedies, exas- 
perating the spectacle of needless tumult. 

Flaubert’s genius was a passion for 
pure form. It gave birth to the now 
famous stylistic dogma of statement 
without commentary. But his magnificent 
talents, his infinite capacity for taking 
literary pains, were too much for him. 
His lifelong struggle leaves us Salammbé 
a pure exotic and one of the sacred books 
of the aesthetes; Saint Antoine, his 
masterpiece manqué, a grand conception 
reduced to nullity by too much scholarli- 
ness; Madame Bovary, a study from a 
living model chosen for him by brother 
artists to keep his literary genius within 
bounds, and chosen later by the reading 
public to represent him. Here his genius 
and his talent run neck to neck, and his 
friends stand justified in their choice. But 
an examination de haut en bas of a “small 
soul” is not great literature. 

Then there is the neglected document 
of the Education Sentimentale, the unfin- 
ished cynical extravaganza, Bouvard et 
Pécuchet and three short stories, two of 
which, St. Julien and Un Ceur Simple, 
are miniature masterpieces, perhaps the 
most perfect miniatures in literature. 
They stand also the decisive test of great 
literature; the wayfaring man, though a 
fool, shall not err therein. 

One man, two small masterpieces. 
What more, it may be asked, is needed? 
But one cannot get away from the pity 
of the limitation of Flaubert’s production, 
from the waste of his life, the vanity of 


his sufferings. With the whole document 
before us in his most self-revealing letters, 
his letters to George Sand, the trouble is 
insipidly lucid. His loathing of humanity, 
his continuous depression, his lauding of 
his martyrdom to the skies, all cry aloud 
his mishandling of his genius. 

George, she who was all genius and 
precious little talent, might have freed 
him if she had been younger and had had 
him for a while under her thumb. She 
would have cured his spinsterish inability 
to leave his work alone, to refrain from 
niggling over it until it went stale on his 
hands. As it: was, she sat amongst her 
family and friends at Nohant, pouring 
out her novels on the backs of envelopes 
and tradesman’s bills, and begged him to 
refrain from bitterness, to come out into 
life and enlarge himself. It was his 
method, not his life, that needed enlarg- 
ing. “Try”, he writes to George, “to 
have a great deal of talent, and even 
genius if you can”. Try to have genius. 
These words epitomize his life. 


Genius and Life 


| i life, as in art, our achievements are 
born of the marriage of genius and 
talent. The driving force behind suc- 
cess is genius. The name of the firm 
is Vision & Practical Ability, Inc. 
The personal records of great public 
men almost invariably reveal feminine 
genius in the background. Yet, so far in 
our history, it is obvious that the balance 
has been weighted on the side of talent. 
That specialist knowledge, the ability to 
do, has been divorced from wisdom, the 
ability to see. It is not for nothing that 
men have been defined as those who look 
without seeing and women as those who 
see without looking. Again and again 
civilization, that proud achievement of 
the talents of men, getting ahead of 
vision, has led with monotonous reitera- 
tion, down to disaster. Each picture has 
been proudly hung, but the surrounding 
household has been wrecked in the 
process. And though nothing is more 
foolish than to cry up one sex at the 
expense of the other, and to imagine that 
the single genius of woman will “save 
the world”, it is perhaps not quite un- 
reasonable to suppose that the vicious 
circle will be broken by the inclusion, in 
public affairs, of the dynamic power that 
has been, so far, almost universally 
short-circuiting in the home. 


Gift 


By Nancy Hoyt 


I GIVE you all my thoughts shut tight in boxes. 
Boxes of old red lacquer, cracked and crazed, 

A box of cedar, waxed and polished smooth, 

Sandalwood lined with violet silk, and jade — 

Colored snakeskin, hard as enamel. 

A box of pale leaf gold, one of tooled leather 

In emerald green, this box of vernis Martin 

With a design of faded roses and blue ribbons, 

You shall have every one of them. 

But, I pray you, do not open the boxes. 

I am afraid they might be empty. 
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lie 2 THE ROYCROFT SHOPS 
‘ lai rin DESIGNERS AND WORKERS 
Which — the 8 IN HAND-WROUGHT COPPER 
Take a long, cold drink of Clicquot Club MODELED LEATHER AND 
the next time you’re thirsty—and don’t FINE BOOK-MAKING 
be surprised if your smile outdoes the 
Sarsaparilla jolly one of the little Clicquot Kid. 5 
e B “ec > = ee > ’ ‘ , P 
CN Tn ee ae ee The console set illustrated is priced at $18 in the 
Root Beer 


SE Se: REN My: Sy etched copper-green finish; $25 in the Sheffield silver, 
% and may be found in the better shops or ordered from 
Chvcande Gite THE ROYCROFTERS 
Yeonounced Kee Kp EAST AURORA, N.Y. 
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VANITY FAIR 


POCKET MOTION-PICTURE CAMERA 


JUST PRESS THE en, 


A front view of the peculiar Farman 4-passenger 


3100 Ibs. 


of ———__- sedan built upon true streamline principles with 
S0 SIMPLE at ‘ a 200 h.p. 6-cylinder engine and a weight of 
A CHILD —— 


OPE TE . \* interesting 4-passenger sedan with wheels. They are housed in a compart. 


A Streamline Sedan 
By VANITY FAIR’S OBSERVER 


“ what is called a “ pure streamline ment at the rear. This compartment 
body” has just been produced by forms the streamline tail of the car and is 
ae the makers of the Farman car, one of the light enough to be lifted up when the 
best known French machines. It is more wheels are needed, as illustrated in one 
or less of a sport car built upon aero- of the accompany ing photographs. 
dynamic principles. It is widest toward The engine is a rather large, 6-cylinder 
the front and tapers gradually to a more affair which, with the streamline design 
or less pointed stern, so that the air may of the body, helps to give this car a tre- 
close gradually after its passage without mendous turn of speed. The top of the 
forming the eddies and vacuum which sedan is only 5 feet 2 inches from the 
have the effect of holding back a car which ground. In order for passengers to enter, 
is cut off abruptly at the rear, as is the it is necessary to raise a hinged section of 
case with the ordinary touring car and the roof. The entire weight of the car is 
sedan, only a little over 3100 pounds and it has 
There are dozens of interesting features 200 horsepower. 

incorporated in this unusual body. The Those who remember Barney Oldfield’s 
mudguards lie horizontally and extend “Gold Bug” will be struck by the simi- 
almost the entire length of the body. larity.in appearance between this Farman 
They are built in sections, one of which sedan and the racing car in which Mr. 
folds over toward the front of the car to Oldfield attempted, although rather 
allow passengers to enter. One of the unsuccessfully, to break a number of 
most unique things about this tiny sedan world records. The famous racing driver's 

‘s the method of carrying the two spare car, however, was somewhat higher. 


You can take motion pictures by simply pressing a 
oltheceleMmelan colt mmerts Mell coun © 0 Ol Ooi Tortie @I\Z 0 om 2D. @ tc Oh) O80 0 che) 


if you desire with SEPT 


It is used by Burton Holmes, Pathe News and many other 
eltiia ar tuerelamalivelceuetel tua e 
It is no larger than an ordinary camera, reloads in day- The two spare wheels are enclosed in a rear 


light, and costs but $150. hinged compartment which forms the stream- 

line tail of this tiny sporting sedan 
Ask your dealer to show you SEPT. You will want one. 
Or you may write to us eitawel for Tahielanirtarelee 


SEPT CINBMA CAMERA DISTRIBUTORS, Inc. 
1819 Broadway New York, N. Y. 





SD MTR, aR ite Pace 


In order for passengers to enter, it is necessary to raise a section of the 
horizontal mudguard and a hinged panel in the roof. Note the streamline 
design, which offers little resistance to the air 
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shown twice enlarg- 
ed. Notice their ex- 
treme neatness. 





lo any mans 





GOOD watch de- 

serves a good 
chain! Yet how often 
it is worn with a chain 
that agrees neither 
with it nor with the 
carefully selected cos- 
tume of the wearer. 


ButaSimmonsChain 
is a compliment to any 
man’s watch, however 
fine the works and case. 
For a Simmons Chain, 
by virtue of the special 
process of manufac- 
ture, is composed of 
gold, green gold or 
Platinumgold drawn 
over a less expensive 
base metal. It is su- 
perbly designed and 
wrought with finished 
craftsmanship. 


There are Simmons 
Chains in so many 
styles that you can 
easily select one to suit 
your preferences in 
wearing your watch, 
your occupation or 
your taste in design. ' 


At your jeweler’s. 
$4 to $15. 
R. F. SSMMONS COMPANY 


Attleboro Massachusetts 
R.F. Simmons Co.or Canapa, Ltp. 
Toronto Ontario 


“For fifty years unsurpassed 
in watch chain value.” 


The swivel says it’s a@ Simmons 


SIMMONS 


TRADE MARK 


CHAINS 








O picture can show the 

qualities of accuracy, 
dependability and reliability 
which have built the Smith 
and Wesson reputation for 
superiority. Actual examina- 
tion will convince you. Any 
dealer will gladly permit close 
scrutiny of any Smith and 
Wesson revolver. 


SMITH & WESSON 


Manufacturers of Superior Revolvers 


SPRINGFIELD 
MASSACHUSETTS 


Catalogue sent on request. Address Department C 


e 








No arms are genuine Smith & Wesson Arms unless 
they bear, plainly marked on the barrel, the name 


SMITH & WESSON, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Branch Offices: Los Angeles, Cal., Seattle, Wash. 


Western Representatives: 


Andrew Carrigan Company, Rialto Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 
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A Friendly 
Pipe 


Every Sasieni has the grace 
and balance that make repose. 
Even unlighted, a Sasieni is 
companionable. It belongs 
any place. Light it and the 
comfortable “‘hang’’ of it 
brings perfect contentment. 


Then, too, the Sasieni pipes 
have whatallseasoned smokers 
long for—a stopper that halts 
crumbs and juice but doesn’t 
get dirty itself. Neither does 
it whistle. 









The Sasieni Derby, 
a pipe that stands 
up on the table or 
rests comfortably 
in the hand, one of 
many fine models at 


$8.50 


This, the Sasieni 


made of polished 
aluminum. Pull- 
ing out the stem 
cleans the pipe. 





The briar of a Sasieni pipe 
is 100 years old. It is baked 
for 6 weeks steadily. That is 
what makes the famous 
**processed’’ pipe, originated 
by Sasieni, a pipe which will not 
‘char’, and free of acid fumes 
even from the first bowlful. 


Sasieni pipes are imported 
from London. They are sold 
by most better class dealers 
here. A descriptive list can be 
had by writing the American 
importing agents. 


AMERICAN DISTRIBUTORS 


nofAPOPORT <2 


225 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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Teeth You Admire in Women 


Clean and pearly—free from dingy film 
All men should have them, too 


A vast change has come in late years 
in respect to pretty teeth. Now you see 
whiter teeth everywhere, and everyone 
admires them. 


A new method of teeth cleaning has 
come into vogue, and millions now em- 
ploy it. It combats the film—the cause 
of dingy teeth. If you don’t know it, the 
test we offer will prove a revelation. 


That cloud is film 


You can feel on your teeth a viscous 
film. It clings to teeth and stays. Un- 
less removed, it becomes discolored. 
Then it forms dingy coats. It particu- 
larly discolors teeth of men who smoke, 

That film is the teeth’s great enemy. 
It holds food substance which ferments 
and forms acid. It holds the acid in con- 
tact with the teeth to cause decay. 

Germs breed by millions in it. They 
cause many serious troubles, local and 
internal. So teeth which show a film- 
coat are unsafe. 


A solution found 


Dental science has found two ways to 
solve this great film problem. One way 
js to disintegrate the film at all stages 
of formation. The other is to remove it 
without harmful scouring. 





Protect the Enamel 


Pepsodent disintegrates the film, 
then removes it with an agent far 
softer than enamel. Never use a film 
combatant which contains harsh grit. 











10-Day Tube Free” 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY 
Dept. 360, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il. 
Mail 10-day tube of Pepsodent to 











Only one tube to a family. 








Able authorities proved these methods 
effective. Then a new-type tooth paste 
was created to apply these film combat- 
ants. The name is Pepsodent. The use 
has now spread the world over. Careful 
people of some 50 nations employ it, 
largely by dental advice. 


Also fruit effects 


Research also proved that certain 
peoples who eat much fruit are more 
immune to tooth troubles. Many of 
them are famous for beautiful teeth. 

The reasons are now known. Fruit 
acidity multiplies the alkalinity of the 
saliva. It multiplies the starch digestant 
in the saliva. And those are the agents 
on which Nature depends to combat 
acid and starch deposits. 

So Pepsodent is made to produce 
twice daily these essential effects 
obtained from fruit. It multiplies these 
tooth protecting agents in the mouth. 


Let it convince you 


Pepsodent will quickly convince you. 


VANITY FAIR 


“If | Were Mr. Sumner” 


The Vicious Remonstrances of a Bored Bookworm 


By JAMES L. FORD 


AM in favor of a strict literary censor- 
ship and the prompt suppression of all 
books harmful to the young. It is a 
subject that has commanded my earnest 
thought for many months and I have even 
gone to the length of believing myself 
well qualified for the post of censor and 
suppressor-in-chief. It is a position of 


| the sort that is usually entrusted to an 








Once you see and feel its good effects, 


you will never go without them. 

Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after using. 
Mark the absence of the viscous film. 
See how teeth become whiter as the 
film-coats disappear. 

Look at your teeth in ten days, and 
you will know why millions now use 
Pepsodent. Cut out coupon now. 


PAT.OFF, 


Pepsadent 


The New-Day Dentifrice 








Ascientific tooth paste based on modern 
research, now advised by leading 
dentists the world over. 





incompetent, and is invariably well paid; 
but I desire it for other reasons. At the 
tisk of incurring the enmity of those who 
control political patronage, I admit that 
I cherish the malign purpose of adminis- 
tering the censorship with an eye single 
to the good I may accomplish; and, 
hazardous though it be to confess it, I 
am fully qualified by knowledge and 


| experience to undertake the work. 


“Maxima debitur pueris reverentia” 


| shall be a lamp unto my feet as I turn my 


thoughts back to the days of my boyhood 
and pick out, one by one, the various 
works of fiction whose influence I now 
know to have been harmful. I am, more- 
over, quite certain that every one of them 
would escape the criticism of Mr. Sumner. 


The Perilous Sunday School Library 
I MADE my first acquaintance with in- 

jurious literature when I drew from our 
Sunday School library stories of offen- 
sively pious children who went about 
converting their elders, and not infre- 
quently ended a brief but misguided exist- 
ence with an edifying death-bed scene. 
It was a school of fiction that was dis- 
tinctly injurious, not only to myself, 
but to my infantile contemporaries. It 
led me to try my hand at the conversion 
of my uncle, who drove me from his 
presence with language he must have 
picked up in the army. I even pictured 
myself in imagination as the central figure 
of an edifying demise, uttering pious 
texts, smiling with angelic sweetness on 
my weeping relatives and forgiving the 
parent who had chastised me and the 
brother who had taken my top. 

That these stories had a harmful in- 
fluence on a generation of infants, and 
on many foolish parents as well, is evi- 
denced by the fact that innumerable 
youngsters of that period were trained to 
pursue sinners like fox terriers and ad- 
monish them to look to the salvation of 
their souls. In the public rooms of hotels 
and in the cabins of inland steamboats I 
have seen these angels of light ask hard- 
ened drummers if they loved the Lord, 
while their mothers looked on approv- 
ingly. 

I was still a growing boy when I fell 
under the spell of Bret Harte, at that 
moment captivating the imagination of 
the reading public with The Luck of Roar- 
ing Camp, The Outcasts of Poker Flat and 
similar creations. His noble-hearted 
gamblers appealed to me so forcibly that 
for a time they upset my pre-conceived 
notions of right and wrong and filled my 
soul with an unholy ambition to become 
a faro dealer in a mining camp. If my 
wise parents had suspected my aberration 
of thought and purpose, they would have 
removed Bret Harte from the book 
shelves and perhaps put me in a strait- 
jacket. Strange as it seems to me now, 
this belief in the high ideals of the gam- 
bling fraternity haunted me for years. 
A MORE malign influence disturbed 

me toward the end of my minority 
when a copy of Scénes de la Vie de Bohéme 
fell into my hands and taught me that 
sharing a garret with “aune folle mattresse”’ 
was a most desirable form of existence. 
Carried away by Henri Murger’s wit and 
the charm with which he invested the 


A Happy Influence for Evil 


magic land of Bohemia, I longed to be- 
come a Bohemian myself, to swindle my 
creditors and have my paintings returned 
each year from the Salon. I am firmly 
convinced that this brilliant and seduc- 
tive French writer was the innocent cause 
of much of the fake Bohemianism of the 
present day. 

It is usually said in defense of any novel 
that falls under the ban of the would-be 
suppressor, that “‘it is life”, and for that 
reason should be allowed to circulate. 
Were I the censor I would concern my- 
self but little with books that depict life 
accurately, and keep a sharp eye on those 
harmful ones in which life is portrayed, 
not as it is, but as the author or publisher, 
or both, think the public would prefer 
to imagine it. I have too great a respect 
for the literary art to enjoy seeing it 
made the handmaid of grocery-counter 
commerce. The truth is, we have never 
quite shaken off the shackles imposed on 
us by the mild despotism of the Arcadian 
age of letters, and the periodical literature 
of the moment is rich in stories which 
might easily have passed muster forty 
years ago. 


Contemporary Bores 

[He best-selling school of fiction flaunts 

before us so many flagrant distortions 
of truth that it is not easy to pick out the 
worst examples of mendacity. To the 
thoughtful mind, the most harmful are 
those that foster the illusion that the 
path to success is a smooth one and that 
the things worth doing are easy of 
accomplishment. Particularly repugnant 
to me is the young journalist of fiction, 
whether in the guise of the war correspond- 
ent who gives advice to kings while 
running up expense accounts that would 
never get by a managing editor’s desk, 
or of the reporter who unravels the 
murder mystery to the complete discom- 
fiture of the Central Office, or of the bright 
youth who is let loose in the morning to 
wander about the city in search of promi- 
nent citizens to “expose”. Equally pre- 
posterous and even more sinister in its 
effect on the feminine mind is the tale of 
the young actress who escapes the drudg- 
ery of her calling by leaping into fame 
in a single night. 

There was one book that was declared 
unfit for the young when it was first 
printed in this country, but which I 
should be glad to see in the hands of every 
youth in need of wholesome admonition. 
That is Sappho, by Alphonse Daudet. 


Napoleonic Biographies 
NOTHER book that should have been 
suppressed long ago and which is 
still for some reason read with delight, is 
Jacob Abbott’s Life of Napoleon Bona- 
parte, which was printed serially in the 
staid and decorous Harper’s Magazine. 
Mr. Abbott had already given to the in- 
fantile world the innocuously wholesome 
Rollo books and was therefore considered 
by publishers and parents as a stimu- 
lating influence upon the youthful mind. 
But whereas Rollo was a model boy in all 
essentials, and quick to absorb and re- 
spect the excellent precepts of his Uncle 
George, the hero of Mr. Abbott’s his- 
torical fiction was, as all the world now 
knows, a man who allowed no considera- 
tion for human rights to stand in the way of 
his ambition. But in the pages of this 
biography, he shines as one whose ex- 
ample was one to be followed, and the 
boys of my day who read about him from 
month to month were convinced that no 
finer career was open to us than that of 
wholesale murder. We also obtained 
from this illuminating work a view of 
history so distorted that it remained in- 

delibly impressed on our minds. 
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SENNIT 


\ \\ *, For wear with a lounge 
suit—low crown, sen- 

} sible wide brim, quiet, 
} aN tastefully colored band, 


LEGHORN 


A soft finished straw 

draped with Kyber 

band, different colors, 
turned down brim. 


CHINA SPLIT 
A light weight shaw 
A lig ig ris 


appropriate to 
summer dinner jacket. 


Into Bonar-Phelps straws go 
the utmost in style creation. 
The best of quality is assured in 
both the selection of materials 
and trained workmanship. 





=e Dvew Yorn, u-S z 5 
In your city you will find a 
wide selection at the quality 


shops. 


BONAR-PHELPS STRAWS 


FIFTY EAST ELEVENTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


‘Best loder Te Sun.” 
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NEW FALL SHIRTINGS 
Our Showing of Distinctive Shirtings in Finest 
Quality affords wide choice from the Largest and 
most Unusual Assortments we have ever assembled 
Shirts to Measure from $8.00 upward 


&. Sulka & | 


SHIRTMAKERS AND HABERDASHERS 


5i2 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
PARIS, 2 RUE DE CASTIGLIONE 



































A common-sense evidence —on 
quality footwear —that the 
shoes are made for the wearer’s 
convenience — Shoe Lacing Hooks. 
Your retailer can sell you shoes 
with: lacing hooks. 


Insist on having what you want 
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Make Your Choice 
the Alcazar 


NDER the trademark Alcazar you will 

find the finest, the most varied line of 

kitchen ranges that have ever been 
manufactured. 


Not only the Duplex type of Alcazar, which 
in one model burns gas and coal or wood and 
in the other type burns oil and coal or wood 
singly or together, but exceptional gas ranges 
—a wonderful assortment of kerosene gas cook 
stoves—coal and wood ranges—a complete 
line. 


Not only every size to fit every need but 
every style to fit every taste—everything from 
plain black finishes to full porcelain master- 
pieces. 


Looks and performance go together in every 
Alcazar range—cooking worth and long life 
make these ranges real investments. 


The best dealer in your town handles the 
Alcazar lines—see him—or write us for litera- 
ture. 


Alcazar Range & Heater Co. 


413 Cleveland Ave., Milwaukee, Wisconsin 












QUALITY KITCHEN RANGES 


Every Type, Style and Price 
eee Wed, Fuel ox 























a name, though a very important 
name, to the theaterman and the 
| playgoer of Europe. Today the work of 
| America’s one outstanding dramatist is 
more or less familiar from London to 
Budapest and from Stockholm to Paris. 
| The first of his plays to be acted outside 
America were given by a tiny theater on 
the outskirts of London which corre- 
sponds in a way to the playhouse of the 


\ YEAR ago Eugene O'Neill was only 





| Provincetown Players where O'Neill first 
i} | won fame. This is the Everyman Theatre 


|of Hampstead where Norman Mac- 
| Dermott presented the tense two-act 


|} | drama, Diff’rent, and the playlet Tle. 
| Now O’Neill moves down to Piccadilly 


| with Anna Christie, just as he moved up 

to Broadway with The Emperor Jones, 
,and the result is a far greater triumph. 
| The first-nighters of London raised a 
rumpus over the play and over Pauline 
Lord which might be heard in the theatri- 
cal circles of Budapest. 

There, in the capital of Hungary, The 
| Hairy Ape or The Emperor Jones may 
already be hearing the echo of the British 
| applause. For O’Neill has held for some 
| time contracts signed by certain central 
| Europeans for the rights to those plays 
|in both Hungary and Czecho-Slovakia. 
| These two pieces—one of them an essay 
in out and out expressionism, and the 
| other verging closely on that new form— 
| seem likely to break the road for American 
| drama everywhere but in London. Max 
Reinhardt, the distinguished German 
| producer, who visited New York this 
| spring in preparation for his production 
|of The Miracle here in the fall, saw 
| O'Neill, talked long with him, and asked 
permission to mount these two plays in 
Vienna at his first opportunity. He con- 
tracted also for the production of Anna 
Christie at the Deutsches Theater in 
Berlin, his old theater over which he still 
keeps a fatherly eye. 

The Emperor Jones and The Hairy Ape 
are also the choice of Gémier for produc- 
tion at the Odeon, in Paris. At first Le- 
| Singe Velu was to serve as in introduc- 
tion of O’Neill to France; but, for some 
reason or other—perhaps the fact that 
the Odeon is a government-endowed 
theater, and The Hairy Ape has a good 
deal to say about the industrial underdog 








VANITY FAIR 


| The Rise of Eugene O’Neill 


A Comment Upon This Dramatic Phenomenon 


By KENNETH MACGOWAN 


—this piece has been postponed till the 
fall, and, at last accounts, Gémier was 
readying L’Empereur Jones—or is it to be 
Jones, l’Empereur?—for spring produc- 
tion over the Seine. A negro actor from 
the French possessions in Africa will play 
Brutus Jones. What a first name for the 
Gallic tongue to soften! Sooner or later— 
depending on the length of run of Anna 
Christie in London—the British capital 
will see The Hairy Ape and The Emperor 
Jones. Meantime the latter play goes 
into rehearsal at the Royal Swedish 
Theater, Stockholm. 


a of slightly graying years are 
comically loathe to give O'Neill 
more than the title of the leading play- 
wright of the younger generation. The 
astonishing rapidity with which his 
reputation has spread up and down Eu- 
rope may bring some of them to realize 
that O’Neill not only  outdistances 
Augustus Thomas, Langdon Mitchell, 
Owen Davis, Edward Sheldon, and other 
living representatives of the theater of 
ten years ago, but that the solidity and 
extent of his accomplishment place him 
above Clyde Fitch and even William 
Vaughan Moody, of reverenced memory, 
author of The Great Divide. 

Two new plays by O’Neill threaten to 
bear down the resistance of even the most 
conservative of critics. Arthur Hopkins 
now has in his desk dramas as far apart 
in subject matter and treatment as The 
Emperor Jones and Diff’rent. One is The 
Fountain, an imaginative and almost 
allegorical play with Ponce de Leon for its 
central figure, and all the materialism and 
glow of burgeoning Spain for its back- 
ground. Robert Edmond Jones has been 
in the south-west corner of Europe seeking 
color and atmosphere for the settings, 
and Hopkins is on a still hunt for an actor 
able to range from the buoyant youth of 
Ponce before Grenada to his death in 
the West Indies. The other play, Welded, 
is a taut and torturing drama of the 
inescapable conflict between a man and a 
wife who love with the consuming passion 
of egoists. Its structure is both ingenious 
and simple, and its development of extra- 
ordinary itensity—so far as one may 
judge from a first reading of the manu- 
script. 


“John Would Have Me Keep A Quiet Face” 
By Auprep W. Buncu 


M* John would have me keep a quiet face 
With eyes that brood on potted plants, caged birds, 


But Jasper asks me (his are witchful words) 





Sir Jasper, Haven, John. . 
Should wed the lady with the ear-rings on? 


| 
| | On cloth like tender foam, on orchid lace. 


To wear high combs like glassy minarets, 
And bangles on my arms; exotic hues 

Of powder on my face; and pendant jets. 
And Haven doesn’t care, if I'll but choose 


With him the hills, and loose to every wind 
My flying hair, and to the summits ride 

In spite of storm. I hope that one will find 
In me the girl he seeks. Majestic-eyed, 


.But what if John 
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The hypocrite is he who pretends to be upright; 
like the starched collar, he wilts at the first on- 
slaught. The true gentleman is not only suave, but 
superb under difficulties, like the VAN HEUSEN. 





The NEW HAT for FALL 


YORK STREET —a felt hat specially blocked to be worn in 
the most authoritative English style, as illustrated 







<Medium gray or tan SEVEN DOLLARS 


ER.[RIPILER & [1. 


MADISON AVENUE AT FORTY:SIXTH STREET * NEW YORK 





VAN HEUSEN 

















‘PHILLIPS-JONES conronarion() 1225 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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Indiana Limestone ts the 
Preferred Material 


for (olontal ‘Homes 


In former years the Colonial type 
of house was frequently of frame 
construction. However, the intro- 
duction of modern machinery has 
resulted in the production of natural 
stone at so low a cost that it has 
become the accepted material for 
the Colonial home. 


Indiana Limestone, the most popular 
natural stone, has deservedly gained 
favor among home builders because 
of its real practicability. Its excel- 
lent weathering qualities assure a 
home that will age beautifully, with 
no maintenance cost. 


The variation in color effects obtain- 
able in Indiana Limestone makes it 
particularly suitable for Colonial 
homes, and the natural beauty of the 
stone requires no embellishment. 


A folder descriptive of the house illustrated 
above, or any information on Indiana Lime- 
stone sent free upon request 


Indiana Limestone Quarrymen’s Association 
Box H-757, Bedford, Indiana 
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VANITY FAIR 


Notes on Strauss and Beethoven 


Waggish Tonal Capers and Passionate intensity 


| By ARTHUR SYMONS 


N an essay entitled The Problem of 
[etre Strauss, I once used this 
motto of Alfred de Vigny: ‘‘Je ne 
puis trop admirer un homme qui trouve 
| 4 une symphonie le défaut d’étre trop 
Cartésienne, et 4 une autre de pencher 
| vers le systéme de Spinosa”. I pointed 
out the fundamental fallacy of Strauss’s 
| attempt “to convey an idea in music”— 
a fallacy stated nakedly by the composer. 
For the name of Nietzsche—the music 
being labelled “‘nach Nietzsche’”—sub- 
stitute the name of Calvin; say that you 
represent the babes (his hideous idea!) 
a span long, suffering in hell, and the just 
made perfect in heaven; the notes, so far 
as they are capable of conveying a definite 
| idea, could remain as appropriate to the 
one as to the other. 

The first thing I ever heard of Strauss 
| was his Don Juan, and it puzzled me, as 
the problem of his music has always puz- 
zled so many of his admirers. It had ideas, 
and it induced sensations. But were these 
ideas very profound, very sincere, very 
personal? And were these sensations 
really musical sensations? Strauss gives a 
quotation from Lenau at the beginning of 
this score, and from this we know that 
we have: to expect two motives: the 
motive of passion and the motive of loneli- 
ness. Knowing this, I felt passion and 
loneliness in the music. But when I had 
| come away, I began to wonder whether 
I had not felt them only in a jiterary way; 
whether I had not received them in a 
formless mass which the composer had 
given to me for my own shaping. The 
music was not wholly new: it reminded 
me of both Wagner and Tschaikowsky, 
though it had more of the wind of the 
Russian than of the waves of the German. 
And, distressingly, it reminded me some- 
times of L’Enfant Prodigue, one nervous 
thrill following another in a merely clever 
imitation of natural things. That em- 
phatic, heavy-handed way with the 
| orchestra, was it masterly or was it the 
wrong kind of emphasis, the mere point 
and pungency of antithesis? Of one 
thing I am certain in regard to Strauss: 
that he is not a man of genius. 


A Musical Joke 
ILL EULENSPIEGEL is meant to 
be a musical joke; but Strauss turns 
the occasional savor into the main sub- 
stance of the dish, as the Russians index 
certain dishes on the menu by their 
sauces. Here an orchestra is divided 
against itself, each part playing its own 
joke in its own corner; and often the 
aggregate harmony resembles the sound 
of something tearing. There are astound- 
ing effects of sound, but never for their 
own sake as music: they are means to an 
end. And surely all this tearing apart, 
for emphasis alone, is the sin of all modern 
German art. In Till Eulenspiegel I was 
| made aware of a formidable, somewhat 
gross talent for a low kind of grotesque, 
| unjustified by a spark of inspiration, but 
composed of wheels that moved within 
| wheels, which creaked noisily yet created 
| nothing. 

Then, turning to Zarathustra, consider 
how soon, after the touch of inspiration in 
the beginning, it passes into the dry and 
academical! If these dry intervals indi- 
cate something profound, it is not any- 
thing profoundly musical. It is, in a word, 
a groan which cannot be uttered. Were it 
not for the programme—always to me 
a hateful interference between one’s 
hearing and the sound of the orchestra— 
one might call it scholasticism. Can this 
be the vital thunder and spring, can this 
be the dance, of Zarathustra? It is not so 
that I read his book. Rather, I imagine, 
the Seventh Svmphony of Beethoven 
would speak—would deliver wonderfully 
—his meaning. The dismal gospel drones; 








thus the uneasy pessimist forever strug. 
gles with a bad dream. 

No one has ever shown how noise can 
be learned and ingenious without being 
vital or beautiful, nor how the striving 
after an articulate voice strikes it speech- 
less. All the divine voice, which is song, 
fades away in this speech which says 
nothing intelligible. It is not a vital but 
a cloudy noise; and its nearest approach 
to joy is in a kind of huge parody of the 
Wagnerian fever, through which whirl 
Italian snatches, masquerading in fancy 
dress. And, after all, with an incompara- 
ble expenditure of energy, with an unpre- 
cedented emphasis, nothing has been said. 
I fail, however, to find this in the splendid 
theatrical music of the Feuersnot love- 
scene, which has a kind of Rossini effect. 
Unquestionably the fact of the matter is, 
that in the greater part of the music of 
Strauss the orchestra jests after the 
approved German fashion, chimera bom- 
bilens in vacuo. If only Richard Strauss 
had taken to heart this magnificent and 
monstrous phrase of Rabelais, he might 
have spun less monstrous webs out of his 
intricate spider’s intellect; only, he is 
what the French call wm cérébral. 


The Knight of La Mancha 

spon Don Quixote of Cervantes is the 

work of a man of genius who created 
only this masterpiece. This creation 
of the Spaniard has its place beside 
the creations of Rabelais and Aristoph- 
anes: it is as unique in its own way as 
The Clouds, Hamlet, or Gargantua. It not 
only dominates fiction; it has an infinite 
variety, an unsurpassed invention both 
in tragedy and in comedy. 

But turn to the Don Quixote of Strauss, 
and you will see the composer’s impotent 
fancy spurring itself to feats it cannot 
achieve. The whole thing is a piece of 
vast delusion, yet one singularly petty. 
Here indeed is the battle with the wind- 
mill and the barber’s basin, and the jour- 
ney through the air is indicated by a 
process of churning. Strauss worries Cer- 
vantes’ text as the commentators do 
Shakespeare’s: not a word escapes him, 
and he would set even the commas to 
music. It is the commentary of the in- 
genious student—like the most literal 
and allegorical of the scholastic church- 
men at his task of illustrating the Bible. 

In Macbeth the metaphysical hero- 
villain is shown with a scholastic dryness, 
struggling with Italian outbursts. There 
are new crescendos and a heavy emphasis 
on the air, but the music is dull. Shake- 
speare’s Macbeth is not. So, as we must 
return to Zarathustra, there is no ecstasy, 
no dignity, no pride; but a heavy fumbling 
after keys in the dark, without unlocking 
any door. Had he but read Baudelaire, 
he might have given one a sense—which 
he does not—of absolute horror, of the 
agonies of the damned: 


“Un malheureux ensorcelé 
Dans ses tatonnements futiles 
Pour fuir d’un lieu plein de reptiles, 
Cherchant la lumiére et la clé; 


Un damné descendant sans lampe 
Au bord d’un gouffre dont |’odeur 
Trahit l’humide profondeur 
D’éternels escaliers sans rampe.” 


Beethoven’s Sublime Harmonies 
HEN Beethoven becomes sub- 
lime, it is the sublime, not in 

action, but in being. Some new epithet 
must be invented, for this music 
narrates nothing, yet is epic; sings 
no articulate message, yet is lyric; moves 
to no distinguishing action, yet is already 
awake in the dark waters out of which a 
world is to awaken. 

In his first orchestral work, the First 
Symphony in C Major, the music is made 

(Continued on page 130) 
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Since 1860—the one best 
glycerine soap! 


HE bath room or wash room 

which contains a cake of No. 
4711 White Rose Glycerine Soap 
is made luxurious by that one 
touch alone! Such a delightful 
sensation of mildness in its use! 
Such a faint, agreeable perfume 
and richness of creamy, purifying 
lather! Take a cake home today, 
—or a box. Your favorite shop 


has it. 
White Rose 
ATL Glycerine Soap 


Enjoy Also! 

No. 4711 Eau de Cologne — the 
genuine old-fashioned Cologne water, 
made the same since 1792—and 

No. 4711 Bath Salts—which come 
in seven exquisite perfumes. Nothing 
like these Salts for softening the water 
and exhilarating the bather! 


MULHENS & KROPFF, Inc. 


25 W. 45th St. New York 
Made in U. S. A. 

























STAND, 
HANG, 
CLAMP 
Anywhere, 
Any Angle 













Decorated 






Ivory Pattern 





uniorlite 


“Light where you want it’’ 


The Handy “Personal” Lamp 


Handiest little lamp you ever owned. 
Ingenious clamp and adjustments suggest 
hundreds of adaptations no ordinary lamp 
can fill. Very — You'll want to 
keep it for personal use. 
The Wallace A direct light, just where you want it. Fine 
A smaller Jamp than the for dresser, chair back, bed, piano, shav- 
sag: an — wall nha ing; and for those scores of other places 
ay dae ee eee yee without convenient lighting fixtures. 
Many tasteful finishes, decorated and plain. 


hangs on the wall. 
Ask Your Dealer to see our full line: 









Clamped 
to 
Bed Post 


JUNIORLITES.............-. $4.50 Up 
The GREIST, WALLACE LAMPS... || y. 25010 
GREIST LAMPS............. 5.00 Up 
Largest of the family. A DOLALEL-LAMPS... < ..-s6ss0<- 5.00 Up 


dignified reading lamp in 

many artistic finishes. Hook 

folds out of base for hanging 

on chair back, bed or else- 

where. Also attaches to 
the wall. 


THE GREIST MFG. CO., Dept. F, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


Specialists in Precision Manufacturing Since 1871 


In brushed brass, decorated and plain ivory and 
many other tasteful finishes. 

DEALERS—For the first time a complete /ine of 
adjustable lamps to sell at $2.50 up. Write for 
our selling plan. 
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Ofall Christmas gifts, none is more 
‘tasteful than this. The original 


i inted ty: f not: —for inf 1 
° pane : ‘sl pate tees aged cg jormal 


uses. Noted for its sterling quality. Used 





in better homes everywhere. Name and ad- 


dress printed on National Bank Bond in 
rich, dark blue ink. Size of sheet 6x7; 
envelopes to match. Sold only by mail from 
Peru, Ledienn, No branch plants. Special 
facilities insure prompt service. Order a 

5 package now. Kemit with order — or, if 
i ient at the we will ship 
C.O. D. West of Denver and outside of 
U.S. add 10%. 


+ American Stationery Co. 





“41020 Park Avenue, Peru, Indiana 


¥ 200 Sheets 
100 Envelopes 


PRINTED WITH ANY 
NAME AND ADDRESS 






THE AMERICAN STATIONERY CO., 
1020 Park Avenue, Peru, Ind. 
Send me a pack of 200 sheets and 
100 envelopes of American Station- 
ery to be printed as shown on 
attached slip. (Note: To avoid 
errors, write or print copy plainly.) 
MONEY REFUNDED IF YOU ARE 
NOT WHOLLY SATISFIED 
























The Vose Grand Piano 


is in harmony with luxurious surroundings, Its 
incomparable Tone distinguishes it from all other 
Pianos, and yet its price is moderate. 

We Challenge Comparisons. Write for beauti- 
fully illustrated catalog and floor pattern of the 
Vose Grand, also our easy payment plan. 


VOSE & SONS PIANO COMPANY 
172 Boylston Street Boston, Mass, 
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COLONIALCLOCK 
jor 6 veryHome 


HOSE fortunate folks who best 

understand the meaning of home, 
know that a stately “Colonial” Clock is 
more than an article of fine furniture. 
They appreciate its personality—its 
historic lineage—its friendly dignity. 
They take keen delight in the soft music 
of its mellow chimes and in its never- 
varying dependability. They cherish it 
as one of the few truly permanent things 
that enter into home making. 


“Colonial Clocks,” equipped with the 
finest movements manufactured at home 
and abroad, are available to every good 
home. A wide variety of beautiful models 
in each period style meet the needs of all 
types of homes from the most elaborate 
to the bungalow or cozy apartment. Yet 
you will find that the price of the clock 
best suited to your home is surprisingly 
moderate. 


Send for thisBook 
of Suggestions 
It illustrates and de- 
scribes “Colonial” 
Clocks in typical 
home surroundings 

Free on request. 


COLONIAL 
MFG. CO. 


103ColonialAvenue 
Zeeland, Michigan 


World's Largest Manu- e 
facturers of HallClocks . 





Colonial Clocks are sold in the letter 
furniture stores the country cover 


COLONIAL 
CLOCKS 
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His mirror 


couldn’t tell him 











E usually required fifteen minutes for choosing and 


adjusting his neck-tie. 


His clothes were up to the 


minute in fashion. His hair always had to appear just so. 
He visited his manicurist systematically. 


Yet there was one thing he neglected in the matter of 
toilet which with many people off-set all of his other qualities 
of fastidiousness. And this one thing retarded his progress 


both in business and socially. 


The pathetic thing about it was that he himself was 
entirely ignorant of what was holding him back. It was a 
thing that people simply won’t tell you about, and yet they 


hold it against you every day. 


* * 


That’s the insidious thing about 
halitosis (unpleasant breath). You, 
yourself, rarely know when you 
have it. And even your closest 
friends won’t tell you. 

Sometimes, of course, halitosis 
comes from some deep-seated 
organic disorder that requires 
professional advice. But usually— 
and fortunately—halitosis is only 
a local condition that yields to 
the regular use of Listerine as a 
mouth wash and gargle. 

It is an interesting thing that 
this well-known antiseptic that 
has been in use for years for sur- 
gical dressings, possesses these 
peculiar properties as a breath 














* * 


deodorant. It halts food fermen- 
tation in the mouth and leaves 
the breath sweet, fresh and clean. 
So the systematic use of Listerine 
puts you on the safe and polite 
side. You know your breath is 
right. Fastidious people every- 
where are making it a regular part 
of their daily routine. 


Your druggist will supply you 
with Listerine. He sells lots of it. 
It has dozens of different uses as 
a safe antiseptic and has been 
trusted as such for half a century. 
Read the interesting little booklet 
that comes with every bottle.— 
Lambert Pharmacal Company, 
Saint Louis, U. 8. A. 











VANITY FAIR 


| Notes on Strauss and Beethoven 


| 


(Continued from page 128) 


for the sake of music, with its frequent 
beauty, the form being mastered before 
there is anything to be said. The gay 
Minuet is the first of the laughing series. 
Think, after this, of the Overture to Eg- 
mont, where the meaning has come into 
music, and a more than human voice 
begins to sing and lament with a pro- 
found musical depth of appropriate 
beauty. In its large and solemn dignity, 
its dramatic sense, its sense of being 
filled by the breath of Goethe’s inspira- 
tion, Beethoven equals and surpasses 
this inspiration in a creation from the 
same subject. 

In the Second Symphony comes, together 
with Beethoven’s individuality, a Bee- 
thoven growing into his real self, with 
touches of unearthly beauty and a cer- 
tain new poignancy. In this begins that 
stealthy and mysterious entrance of one 
knows not what unexpected guests, with 
mysterious pauses and questionings. In 
the third, the Eroica, Beethoven becomes 
fully great, his whole complex life at its 
full vitality: here is music which has 
“the supreme grace”. The Funeral 
March is certainly for a hero, who is 
praised rather than lamented in his 
death. It has vastness rather than in- 
tensity. There are no cries nor weeping, 
and the throb is new in music, this last, 
this vital throb. In the Scherzo there is 
force in gaiety: yet always there is the 


| same atmosphere, wherein is Beethoven’s 








greatness. 

The Fourth Symphony has much more 
subtle instrumentation which strikes one 
at once in the profound and lovely intro- 
duction which leads to the splendid 
Allegro, with its immense male energy. 
This is the beginning of the subtlest form 
of Beethoven’s melody. In the Adagio 
there is a religious sweetness, with which 
just a drop of poignancy is found. 
Beethoven beautifies rapture in melting, 
fiercely orchestral colors; an instrumen- 
tation which had never before existed is 
used as the subtlest and therefore the 
most perfect means of expression. We 
think of Crashaw’s phrase, “honeyed 
drops of sound”, or “those tumultuous 
drops of noise”. 


The Magnificent “Fifth” 

HE Fifth Symphony is stupendous. 

It begins with the Allegro con brio, 
wringing all its fierce, stabbing mean- 
ing out ofit. Nomortalorchestracan give 
all that one divines in the composer’s 
intention; but I have never heard an 
interpretation so poignant and arresting 
as Richter’s. The intensity never slack- 
ens, yet it is continually different; and all 
the shades of this demoniac onslaught of 
sound upon the limits of Time and the 
ramparts of the world seem to shatter 
one’s nerves. Then comes the martial 
peace of the Andante, with its vast sky. 

In the Seventh Symphony there is the 
extraordinary mastery of his material— 
of pure music, signifying nothing but the 
eternal, disembodied meaning of the 
notes, sometimes with a kind of fierceness 
in its huge dance. What astonishing 
harmonies are in this enormous creation, 
with its huge crescendos and surges and 


| plunges of depths beyond depths and of 





heights above heights! 

In the Allegretto I seem to hear the 
lovely colors of the cellos; then the great 
monotony, with the two themes inter- 
mingled and fused into one and the 
reiteration of those few notes, with their 
strange and lovely originality. The 
miraculous Assai meno presto is one of the 
greatest things, with its astonishing 
orchestral effects, never for display but 
always for a rare and exotic beauty. 
Finally the Allegro con brio with its 
shattering humor; a stupendous thing, 
so big and so great; the peasant of genius 
who revels in his mirth like a young 
Hercules. 

Beethoven’s Eighth Symphony in F, 
conducted by Richter, is a revelation of 
exactly what the composer meant to ex- 


press; this massive music, with its firm 
outlines, modelled as if by great thumb- 
marks, ecstatic little voices running jn 
and out like little friendly animals be- 
tween the feet of a man striding on his 
way. The theme is joy, inexhaustible joy; 
then joy on more familiar terms, yet 
none the less profound; then a subtler 
mood of joy, joy with a new note of 
heroic love. Finally joy becomes a vast 
gaiety in which the elements join, and 
all nature and all the beasts; a gaiety 
which laughs and brays. It is a great 
universal intoxication, the immeasurable 
laughter of the world. 


Beethoven’s Choral Pieces 

N the Choral Fantasia, there is a de 

licious effect of the solz on flute, 
oboe, clarinets and bassoons, each with 
its individual color, each with its own 
variation of the air which has been given 
by the piano. For once the concerto 
form comes right in this subtly designed 
fantasia, with a wonderful freedom and 
a vivid originality. It is an experiment 
which might perhaps lead to the Choral 
Symphony. The vocal parts come in first 
for women soli, then for men soli, then 
with full orchestra for full choir. Then 
the solo voices are woven, to and fro, 
in the pauses after the chords, exactly 
like the solo instruments before. The 
whole is absolutely instrumental, and 
very beautiful in instrumentation, with 
the utmost delicacy of light and shade. 

I notice in the Choral Symphony the 
vast, elementary surging of the Allegro, 
with its variety subdued and heightened 
to splendor. If ever music was sublime, 
this is. It is not of the earth only, but the 
earth of Uebermenschen, this overwhelming 
glory of sound. Never did music reach 
such an intensity, and it is the intensity 
of the Universe (as at the end, when the 
morning stars sang together with such 
voices), in which I felt a kind of sacred 
awe, mixed with wonder and delight. 

The molto vivace, with its dance of 
playful thundering, its biting speed, its 
Maenad’s dance of triumph, is superb; 
and I felt in hearing it the strange ex- 
citement that comes over one and in- 
creases, with a kind of suspense and won- 
der. The Adagio is great and exquisite 
even among its slow movements; there is 
a solemn sweetness which has in it all 
Beethoven’s tenderness and all his re- 
ligion: a sleepy ecstasy, in which love 
dreams awaken, with its mystic conclu- 
sion, in which purity of sound can go no 
farther. In the Presto notice the splendid 
grotesque discordant effect of the wind at 
the opening, and the curious trying over 
of the various airs, with the sudden cap- 
ture of the right one, by cellos and basses. 

The wonder lies in the wholly instru- 
mental voices, so cruelly effective. The 
words are nothing; all he wants and gets 
is a sense of joy bursting its bounds. 
Then, joy is restrained to the praise of 
God, in the vastly planned ecclesiastical 
movement, so rapturous and mysterious. 
There is a marvellous effect in the passage 
on the top a fortissimo for thirteen bars, 
which leads to the final rush to the Abyss 
of joy, as of a glorious annihilation in 
rapture. 


Weingartner, the Conductor 

UITE new demands on_render- 

ing”, said Wagner, “arrive with 
Beethoven’s works, through. their 
uncommonly expressive use of rhythm; 
and to find the right tempo for a move 
ment of a Beethovenian symphony, 
above all to discover that tempo’s per- 
petual, intensely delicate and speaking 
modifications—without which the import 
of the extraordinarily eloquent musical 
phrase often stays completely unintelligi- 
ble—is a task which any appointed 
orchestra leader of nowadays has no 
scruple in embarking on, but only be- 
cause he has not the faintest notion of 
what it means”. In hearing, during May, 

(Continued on page 132) 
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I. Dy ftile/ TOBACCO 
fF ag. POUCH 


Adds To Your 


° 
Pipe Pleasure 
OCKTITE Tobacco Pouch ap- 
peals to men who appreciate 
the finer things of life. Makes it 
easy to fill pipe or cigarette paper 
without spilling tobacco. No 
buttons or strings. Patent inter- 
locking closing device opens 
easy, closes tight. Fits flat. 
Keeps tobacco right. 
Just the handiest, 
most practical 
pouch you ever laid 
















8G. v. 8. Par. OFF. 


Rubber Lined 


Buy Now and Enjoy Now 
Make yourself a present of this 
good tobacco pouch today. 
Genuine suede leather, goatskin, 
velvet calf, buck, pigskin or pin 
seal at $1.25 and up. Sold at 
cigar, drug and men’s stores. If 
dealer can not supply we will 
send on receipt of price. 


Manufactured and 
Fully Guaranteed by 


The F.S. MILLS CO., Inc. 
Gloversville, N. Y. 























STYLE 203, 
made in Black Calf 


= styles for Young Men 


wa you step out in Ralstons you are a step 
ahead in style, for the highest salaried fashion 
designers create them. That’s why wearing Ralstons 
is such keen satisfaction for men who know what’s 
what. Foot comfort and good service are also assur- 
ed you. 


Most styles $9.00. Some a little more—some a 
little less. 


RALSTON SHOEMAKERS, 968 Main Street, Brockton, Mass. OO 


Send for 
Fall Style Book 
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Fortunate, indeed, for you, if your dealer is carrying the 
new designs and beautifully finished Krementz links now 
so popular. Their equal never has been seen. Small as 
is a link, to wear one of these new Krementz creations is 
to add another mark of distinction to your attire. They 
must be seen to be fully appreciated. Only the better 
shops have them. 

Upon request, we shall be glad to send you an illustrated book- 


let and the names of the dealers nearest you. Address us, 
please, at 49 Chestnut Street, Newark, N. J. 


rement 


25¢ Each 
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Selected by the 
Discriminating 


Old Hampshire Lawn 
was originated expressly 
for the delight and 
gratification of the lady 
who wishes her station- 
ery distinguishable from 
the mass not because of 
its idiosyncrasies but 
because of its air of dis- 
tinctivepersonality. The 
paper is a beautiful blue 
white with the delicate 
tracery of fine linen 
which is equally pleas- 
ing to the eye and easy 
to the pen. 


Old Hampshire 
Lawn 


The number of sizes 
offers a wide range for 
selection, while the 
variety of flaps gives 
abundant opportunity 
for the gratification of 
one’s particular prefer- 
encé. 

A usable packet of 
Specimen Sheets and 
Envelopes will be sent 
you on receipt of toc. 

Old Hampshire Sta- 
tionery is sold by the 
better dealers. If unob- 
tainable locally, we shall 
be glad to oblige you on 


receipt of remittance. 


Hampshire Paper Company 
Fine Stationery Department B 
South Hadley Falls, Mass. 


The “‘Write’’ Gift 
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VANITY FAIR 


‘Notes on Strauss and Beethoven 


(Continued from page 130) 


1903, 2 Beethoven festival, arranged by 
Professor Johan Kruse, in which all the 
symphonies and much of the most impor- 
tant writing for strings were given in 
chronological order under the conductor- 
ship of Felix Weingartner, I found myself 
throughout conscious of just these diffi- 
culties, as I observed them mastered by 
one who is probably, after Richter, the 
finest living conductor. je 

The vitality of Weingartner extends 
from the elbow-joint to the wrist, and 


| from the wrist to the tips of the fingers. 








The world’s one word for a cord 
tire is SILVERTOWN. It is sig- 
nificant that it also means “highest 
quality.” Made in the best quality 
when it was the only cord, it is 
made in the best quality today 
when there are many. 





F. GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1870 


THE B. 


In Canada: The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Company 
Limited 


Toronto . Montreal » Winnipeg 





The thumb and forefinger of the left 
hand, the hand which is not centered 
about the baton, are pinched together 
delicately, as if in the act of taking snuff; 
the little finger is detached from the 
others and creeps about the air, as with 
a subtle life of its own; and the whole 
hand, drooping and rising from the wrist, 


| smooths out as if stroking a soft texture. 


For extreme emphasis the fist is clenched, 
and plunges downwards and outwards 
with all the force of the elbow. There is 
never a sweeping gesture from the shoul- 
der; the arms never open in a purely 
natural curve; the body holds itself rigid 
as if under extreme emotion, and seems 
more ready to break than to bend. He 
has the air of a puppet wound up to 
work; a puppet whose clock-work is a 
brain incessantly alert, and acting through 
a nervous organization which gives its 
separate life to each note. You see him 
watching, listening to the sounds before 
they are heard; and he seems to hold 
back the nervous force of his brain, lest it 
should outrun the measure. The notes 
live, not always with their most subtle, 
but always with their most vital musical 
life. He holds himself in, and he en- 
forces mastery into his orchestra, because 
he has no moments of slackness or of in- 
difference. If he is sometimes hard or 
staccato, it is only the exaggeration of his 
inestimable structural knowledge of ex- 
actly what the music means as music— 
it is the equivalent of a firm outline in 
drawing. He has not yet realized that the 
drawing of Leonardo may be finer than 
the drawing of Ingres: Richter’s direction 
is perhaps the drawing of Leonardo. 
Weingartner’s playing of the Kreuzer 
Sonata is in itself an interpretation, like 
his conducting, very subdued, very de- 
tached, making every shade of musical 
meaning almost too mathematically 
clear; quite without magic or genius for 
the instrument, but very interesting 
as a musical study. Each chord, each 
note, is taken separately; every pause 


| dwelt upon. There are no liaisons; yet 


never a note that is mechanical. It lives, 
at least in the brain. 


Beethoven’s Minor Works 

[N the Quartet in C Major new colors 

come into the harmonies, colors that 
have passed through fire and come out 
changed; a new body which has discov- 
ered a new soul. Here there is an ominous 
and mysterious drama, where tragic cries 
surge up and are quieted; one hears the 
death drum beating in his veins. Here 
Beethoven has found what no one had 
ever found before: poignant musical emo- 
tion, a quivering fullness, as of the incum- 
bent heaven above the earth of the 
Allegro, like angels singing in grave 
ecstasy. In the Scherzo, we find a charac- 
teristic use of the Russian scheme, whose 
somber pungency suited his mood of 
writing at that time. Then we are swept 
by the vast and amazing novelty of this 
dancing movement, in which a quick 
dance becomes half savage and_ half 
solemn. 

In the Quintet in C Major, as in the 
Allegro, Beethoven is his essential self; 
he is the depth of divine delight. He will 
become greater, but never more truthful 
to beauty and to his own soul. Note the 
assured simplicity of his use of the 
tremolo, for his own purposes, and not for 


display; thus its delicate and certain 
appeal. Throughout, there is a fresh, 
sheerly musical quality; he has not too 
much to say for clearness, but he has 
something tosay,and it is his own message, 

There is in the Quartet in C Sharp Minor 
a purity in its harmony, harmony which 
exists only in the great joy of being 
harmony; with an intensity of beauty 
which at moments goes mad with delight. 
Form is so mastered that form, as a 
limitation, disappears; we are conscious 
of nothing but of divine sounds that wan- 
der at their will. 

I find in the Quartet in A Minor the 
sense of mystery, the questioning spirit, 
so wholly absent in Mozart’s divine 
acceptance. Many voices cry and ques- 
tion in this Assai sostenato and have no 
answer; it is full of mournful doubt, with 
tragic outcries. Note in the firm, confi- 
dent and resolute Allegro, with its manly 
affirmations, the strange piercing har- 
monies, avoiding any kind of sweetness 
so as to have their own savor. The 
“hymn of holy thanksgiving to God, in 
the Lydian mode” is a marvellous piece 
of abstract worship, swelling to the 
Andante of “renewed strength”, with its 
passion of grateful hope, which cries and 
exults out of the depths; returning to the 
hymn, as if the impulse of worship had 
been re-born by mere gladness. Never 
has music come nearer to speaking; 
never was there more luminously tran- 
scendent speech. It is a saying of speech- 
less things, an outpouring of a heart too 
full for speech. Tears and the agony of 
praise are in this somber music. The 
sense of impending tragedy is carried 
through the passionate Allegro, with its 
lonely agony. Has he ever written a 
more tragic work? 


The Artistry of Joachim 

ie Joseph ‘Joachim we lost a great 

artist, the most disinterested of his 
time. He did not transport the senses 
by miracles of sound: he gave you Bee- 
thoven. I remember hearing his quartet 
play the posthumous quartets of Bee- 
thoven. I had long puzzled over those 
strange compositions, and had wondered 
what quality it was that made musicians 
look upon them as priceless. Except 
perhaps a first hearing of Tristan, I 
scarcely remember a more overwhelming 
musical sensation. What I heard—I 
heard it as literally as Baudelaire heard 
for the first time the dazzling, feverish, 
diabolical overture of Tannhatiser— 
seemed suddenly to become clear; a voice 
that had never been heard on earth began 
to speak in a tongue that was perhaps the 
speech of angels. The mystery of it all 
was deepened and came closer; a singular 
and remote thing became intimate, 
familiar with the mind that drank it in 
as pure music. Joachim was scarcely 
there, nor were his players; one saw occa- 
sionally a grave head motionless, the bow 
moving as if mechanically; and the sound 
came from the four instruments as if one 
impulse moved and directed them. Had 
they been playing well? That was not 
the question; their playing had_ ex- 
tinguished a question that seemed no 
longer necessary: it was Beethoven, not 
illustrated, presented, commented on, 
but there quietly revealed. 

To be even the leader of a quartet re- 
quires a certain self-abnegation, for the 
whole art of the rendering is one of sub- 
ordination, in which every performer must 
play. so to speak, into the hands of 
his fellows. It is well called chamber 
music, and is never heard at its best ina 
large hall. To overhear it is not like hear- 
ing an orchestra or a solo instrument. It 
is the most private form of music, like a 
long talk among friends. The greatest 
musicians have loved it, as poets have 
loved the sonnet, for its capacity to say 
so many of the things that lie between the 
extremes of the lyrical and the dramatic. 
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a | On Theatrical Advertising 


When the Great Domestic Drama 
“AND THEN?” 


Was Produced, This Is the Way the Manager Wanted It 
Advertised: 




















| SOL SMATHERS THEATER 
(Corner of Hick and Ham Avenues) 

The Sol Smathers Theater Planned and Designed by Sol Smathers 
| WEEK BEGINNING LABOR DAY 


SOL SMATHERS 


PRESENTS 
Mile. Sans Merci in 
HIS ANNUAL LAUGHING KNOCKOUT 
A NEW SATIRIC COMEDY. 


| ‘‘And Then?’’ 
By O. U. Wood 











STAGED BY 


| SOL SMATHERS 





Scenes Designed by Maxfield Parrish 
UNDER THE DIRECTION OF 



































This Is the Way the Star Wanted “And Then?” 
Advertised: 


{ } | - ae 
Re GS | SOL SMATHERS THEATER 


For —Motor, For Travel NEAR BROADWAY and 42nd Street 


For All Out-Of-Doors FOR THE SEASON BEGINNING LABOR DAY 
Engagement Extraordinary of 


MLLE. SANS MERCI 
tiful in coloring—to possess an ee eee 

imported Empire Rug is to know MILLE. SANS MERCI 
the finest in quality and to appre- | IN A NEW SATIRIC COMEDY ENTITLED “AND THEN?” 


ciate an invaluable companion on | By O. U. Wood 
Scenes Designed by Maxfield Parrish 


journeys far or near. | 

MLLE. MERCI’S Costumes 
SPECIALLY DESIGNED BY CALLOT, BENDEL, ETC., ETC., 
UNDER THE SUPERVISION OF 


MLLE. SANS MERCI 


| 
= ee 














Sort and luxurious, sturdy and dur- 
able, exclusive in pattern and beau- 


Emptre Rvcs are woven on the best 
English looms and are procurable 
in high class department stores, 
haberdashers and sporting goods 
shops in leading American cities. 
The name of a dealer in your 


























locality will be sent on application. | This Is the Way the Author Wanted “And Then?” 
| Advertised: 
Leopold Frank — ; 
| S. SMATHERS THEATER 


LONDON 
BROADWAY BETWEEN THE THEATER GUILD AND 


METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE 


SEASON (BEGINNING LABOR DAY) OF 


MR. O. U. WOOD 


REVEALING HIS NEW SATIRIC COMEDY 


‘And Then?’’ 


(WITH MLLE. SANS MERCI IN THE MAIN PART) BY 


MR. O. U. WOOD 


| ALSO AUTHOR OF ‘‘A WIDOW’S SMITE”, ‘‘TOTTIE COUGH DROPS’ 
DILEMMA”, “AS IDEAS GO”, “US TWO”, ETC. 

cMERCHANTS of standing are invited to write for | | ALL OF THE PLAYS WRITTEN BY 
| 





appointment to see Empire Rugs. Address the American 
MR. O. U. WOOD 


‘Representative: Epcar B. Watters ORGANIZATION, 
Broadway and 22rd Street, Mew York 
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Are Your Clothes Individual r 





lIt Are you one of those nice blue-serge women who wear 
just what the other nine bought at the same time ? 

sy Or is there a subtle distinction, a beautiful correctness, 

| an imaginative quality about your clothes that makes 

- the other nine watch you when you aren’t looking—and 


wish they hadn’t P 

You don’t need to spend any more money, or any more 
time, in order to make your clothes individual. But you 
do need a special kind of advice. Advice planned to meet 
your particular case. Vogue’s advice. 

Vogue not only knows, months in advance, just what 
will be worn. Vogue purposely excludes all style-trends 
that are destined to be too popular, choosing instead 
just those things that are so new, so chic, and in such 
good taste that they will be taken up by the women who 
count—and by them alone. 


VOGUE SPECIAL OFFER 
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| E 
if 10 ISSUES $2 
| A © Vogue 
| Eleven if you mail the coupon now 
| 
Autumn Forecast and Millinery Christmas Gifts December 1 
September 15 he gn to —— so bag h es 
lati hic ’ : will thank heaven for one woman with perfect 
bniited ‘nto. this” See ee Th iy Saigon a-ng ag s wn taste. 
ream-coloured, with ti thread. vals e newest hats from Paris; the cleverest ha 
| low tnd Slee = po prs “a from New York; picked by the most critical Holiday Number December 15 
| stitched in yellow and black with a high eyes in the world. How to have a merry Christmas even if you’re 
collar to button up if one chooses—white hostess; last-minute gifts, the tree, the table, 
skunk fur in luxurious abandon as to Paris Openings October 1 clothes ’ 
quantity—and what more does one require 
but the tightest of tight cloches and the The first authentic creations of the season; the Motors and Shops January 1 
of eh >" ae ae ae a aS aan Se See ee A The newest, smartest motors and their acces 
o e ensemble bs soy ; po al 
Paris Fashions October 15 — he New York shops’ most brilliant 
| SPECIAL OFFER = full waont of the pee mode—adapta- Meath ond Gent January 15 
10n, improvisation, muracie: 
The wardrobe for the southern season and 
| Open Only to New Subscribers New York Winter Fashions November 1 clothes $0 delightful for the north that you 
, i ° ae stay home. 
—_— To. ae subscribers, during a limited What the great houses have originated and = ” i ad : 
period, we will send introductory sub- imported; what New York wears on the Avenue, Spring Fabrics and Designs February 1 
ao of 10 issues of Vogue for $2— at home, and at the opera. The very newest fabrics and vee models 
it you mail the coupon now. These e ‘ for your spring and summer wardrobe. 
8 ‘ a bought singly, would cost Vanity Number . , i . Spring Forecast February 15 - 
85. A saving of $1.85, through this How to possess rare, if not real, beauty. oit- weiias unleaiiiie eee al weal s 
° <a WY . pring styles, fully s 
— special offer. “aaa ee ee illustrated by Paris models. P a 
Open to Old or New Subscribers DID YOU —— : a & tA = 
. Did you know that you could have Vogue’s advice all fall and winter—tor less than the 2s > 
 yition eat eg — we ane al a bit of pi tt Vogue’s Paris fashions. Vogue’s New York modes. if 4 Se 
tion at a. tate of TWO YEARS GF Vogue’s own exclusive designs. Vogue’s experience as a hostess. Vogue’s personal ss see 
VOGUE FOR $7. Regular rate $8 by mail advice on your own clothes problems, if you like. Ss S f . 
. ° o 40" 2 
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a Pd : Fagen. ol cms — And in addition—those lovely bizarre covers; those sketches, so different ig &s 4 . ed e 
to November 1, 1923 yn ld, P anything else in the fashion world; those fascinating little glimpses into the ys wes & ee 
bscri : g a doings of Society in Paris and New York; those authoritative reviews of the se iF oO Fe 
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EFORE the advent of the LaFayette, fine and costly motor cars were dis- 
tinguished not so much by performance as by quality of coachwork and 
length of service. 
But LaFayette owners tell us that they enjoy from their cars not only that 
sense of well-being and sustained satisfaction ever associated with products of 
splendid craftsmanship, but also a superiority of performance they have always 
anticipated but never previously found. 
They say that in all their motoring experience they have never known any- 
thing like the exhilaration and comfort that comes from driving the hundred- 
horsepower LaFayette. 


Steadily the conviction that the LaFayette is one of the world’s finest motor cars is finding 
wider and wider acceptance as the experience of LaFayette owners becomes known 


LaFayette Morors Corporation, Mi/waukee, Wisconsin 
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PLUMBING FIXTURES 


Standard Sanitary Wf. Co. 
Pittsburgh 
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To the clever woman, who 
knows how to accentuate her 
individual charm, nothing is so 
intimate, so personal as her per- 
fume. It is the very essence of 
her thoughts and moods — the 
outward expression of an inner 
loveliness. 

Only a perfume of rare quality 
can give true expression to a fas- 
cinating personality—a perfume 


such as Florient (Flowers of the 
Orient), whose mystic, dewy 
fragrance lends an enchanting 
air of mystery, yet has the del- 
icacy demanded by good taste. 


The story of the famous Perfume Test, 
a miniature Test Set and information 
on the art of choosing the perfume 
that suits you best, will be sent you 
for a two-cent stamp, 


Colgate & Co., Dept. 262, 199 Fulron St., N.Y. 
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